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CHAP. XVlt 

tbyjical Calamities confpire rpitb tbe Evils of Wan 
-^Athenian Expedition into JStoHa. — - Vi3ories 
of Demojibenes^ — He fortifies Pylus, — Blocks u^ 
tbe Spartans in SpbaSeriin^ — Tie Spartans folicit 
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It vrotrld be aigreeable to divcrfify the dark an<! c U iti 

melaQchoIy Icedcs of the Peloponnefian war, xvii. 

by introducing occurrence? and tranfadions of a Phyiicai 

differerit Ind more pleafiflg kiod. But fuch, un- ^5e** 

iortunately , i$ the fettled .gloom of our prefeni ^hix tbe 
Vol. III. B 
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CHAP, fubjcd , that the epifodes commonly refled the 
xviL ftme cojor with the pnncipal adion. The mi- 
eviifi of Xerable period now under our review, and already 
oiymn. diftinguiflied by revolt and fedltion, was ftiH far- 
iixxfiii. 2. ther deformed by a returrj of the peftilencc , and 
A.c. 427. by innumerable earthquakes. The difeafe carried 
off five thoufand Athenian troops, and a great 
but uncertain number of other citizens. It raged, 
during a twelvemonth , with unabatjng violence ; 
many remedies were employed , but all equally 
ineflfedual. The poifon at length fpent its force , 
and the malady difappeared by a flow and infenfi* 
ble progrefs , fimilar, to that obftrvcd in the Le- 
vant, and other parts of the world, which are ftill' 
liable to be vifited by this dreadful calamity '. 
The earthquakes alarmed Attica and Boeotia , but 
proved moll deftrudiye in the neighbouring ifles. 
The, dreadful concuilions of the land were accom- 
panied , or perhaps produced , by a violent agitation 
of thefea. The reflux of the waves overwhelmed 
the flourifliing city of Orobia , on the wefiicrn coafl: 
oiymp. of Euboea. Similar difafliers happened in the 
A.T4a6.^* fmall iflands of Atalanta and Peperathus. Nor 
did thefe alarming events terminate the afflidions 
of the Greeks; for Nature, as if flie had delighted 
to produce at one period every thing moft awful , 
poured forth a torrent of fire from Mount £tna^ 
^ which demoliflied the induftrioua labors of the 
.Cataneans. A dreadful eruption bad happened 
jfifty years before this period; and the pfefent was 
the third , and moft memorable , by which Sicily 

* ^ s Voyage ile Tourneforc^ vol. li. Oifcovrft ion tbe Plague, in the 
pbil. TranCV vol. Ixi?. 
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had. been agitated and inflaoled , fince the coafts of ^ 
that ifland were adorned by Grecian colonies *. 

If the Pelbponnefian war had not been carried 
jOn with an adimofity unknown to the roiidnefs of 
modern timey , the long fafferings of the contend-, 
ing parties would have difpofed them eagerjy to 
defire the bleifings of tranquillity. . But fuch viru- 
lent paffions rankled in Athens and Spai^ta^ that 
while calamities wiere equally balanced , and the 
capitals of both republics were fecure , no combi- 
nation of adverfeoircumftances feeitied fufBcient ta 
determine either fide to purchafe peace by the 
fmalleft diminution of honor. Yet to this necef* 
fit/, Sparta in. the following year was reduced by 
a train of events, equally fudden and fingular. 
Demofthenes j a general of merit and enterprife ^ 
commanded the Athenian forces at Naupadtus. 
This toMrn , as related above , had been beftowcd 
on the unfortunate Meffenians ; by whofe afliftance ^ 
together with that of the . Aihenian allies in Acar- 
nania, CephaJlenia, and Zacynthus, Demofthenes 
undertook tb reduce the hoftile provinces of iEtolia ^ 
Arabracia ^ and Leucadia. Bi^t the operations tie- 
ceffary for this purpofe were obftruded by the 
jealoufi^s and diffenfions which prevailed ramong 
the coufederaiics j each ftate infifting, that the whole 
force of the war ihould be immediately direded 
againft its particular enemies; 

The allied army, thus diftraded by contrariety ^ 
and yreakened by defedit>n ^ performed nothing de- 
cifive againft Leucadia or Ambracia. In i^olia 
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4 THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

c n A V. they were extremely unfortunate. The Meffenians , 
xvu* who were continually harafled by the natives ot 
that barbarous province , perfuaded Dcmofthenes 
that it would be eafy to over -run their country ,- 
before the inhabitants , vrho lived in fcattered vil- 
lages , widely feparated fr^ni each other, could col-' 
le^ their force , or attempt refiftance. In purfu* 
ance pf this advice , Demofthenes entered £tolia ^ 
took and plundered the towns , and drove the in--* 
habitants before him. During feveral days he 
marched unrefifted ; but having proceeded to JE* 
gitium, the principal , or rather only city in the 
province , he found that his defign had by no. meansr 
efcaped the notice of the enemy. JEgitium is 
fituate among lofty mountains , and about tea 
ipiles diftant from the Corinthian gulf. Among 
tbefc intricate , and almoft in-acceffible heights the 
flower of the ^tolian nation were potted. Even 
t;he moft diftant tribes had come up, before the 
confederate army entered their borders. 
SiiigaTat ^ JEgitium was ftormed ;' but the inhabitants 
batUe.^^ ?fcaped to their countrymen concealed among the 
mountains. While the Athenians and their allies 
purfued them , the ^tolians rufhed , in feparatc 
ladies , from different eminences , and checked the 
purfuers with their darts and javelins. Having 
difcharged their miffile weapons , they retired , be- 
ing light-armed , and incapable to refift the im* 
preifion of pikemen. New detachmoTnts continu* 
ally poured forth from the mountains , and in all 
diredtions annoyed the confederates^ The latter 
loft no ground , as long as their archers had darts , 
and vere able to ufe them. But \\rhen the greatefl 
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part of thcir^ light troops were wounded ordain, 
the heavy-armed men began to give way. They 
ftill , however , maintained their order ; and the 
battle long continued » in alternate purfuits and re* 
treats , the iEtolians always flying before the enc- 
jcny as foon as they had difcharged their javelins. 
But at length the confederates were exhapfted by 
fo many repeated charges , and totally defeated by 
opponents who durft not wait their approach. 

Their conductors through this intricate country 
had all periflied. They miftook their road to the. 
fea. The enemy were light-armed, and in their own 
territories. The purfuit, therefore, was unufually 
<Jeftrudive« Many fell into caverns , or tumbled 
headlong from precipices. A large party wandered 
into an impervious wood , which being fet on fire 
by the enemy , confumed them in its flames. A 
miferable remnant returned to NaupaAus, afflided 
by the lofe of their companions , and highly ttior* 
tified at being defeated by Barbarians , alike ig^ 
norantof the rules of war, and of the laws of civil 
fociety , who fpoke an unknown dialed , and fed 
on raw fleflb '. 

This difafter deterred Demofthenes from returw. 
ing to Athens, till fortune gave him an opportu* 
nity to retrieve the honor of his arms. The 
JEtolians and Ambraciots , the moft formidable 
enemies of the republic on that weftern coaft of 
Greece , folicited and obtained afliftance from La* 
cedsemon and Corinth , vigoroufly attacked the 
towns of Naupadus and Amphilochian Argos, and 
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H 4 !•• Thcfe important fucceflcs enabled Demofthenei 

XVII. jQ return with honor to Athens. The terto o£ 

^liweV ^^^ military, command had expired ; but his mind 

foils to the could not brook inadivity. He therefore folicited 

werbr*** pcrmifEon to accompany , as -a volunteer ,♦ the ar* 

oiymp. mament which failed to* Corcyra, the fuccefs of 

ixxxviii. 4. yrhich has already been related , with leave to 

employ the Meffenians , whom he carried along 

'' With him, on the coaft of Pcloponnefus , Ihould 

my opportunity occur there » for promoting thcJ 

]pai«tipiif public Xeryice. While the fleet flowly coafted along 

fenians «*^" the fouthem fhores of that peninfula , the Meffeniansf 

the fight viewed , with mingled joy and forrow > the long 

native'' ^^ft » ^^ ^^^ beloved , feats of their anceftors. They 

ihor^s. iregtcttcd y in particular , the decay of ancient Pylus f 

the royal refidence of 'their admired Neftor, whofe 

youth had been adorned by valor , ^nd hk age re-* 

powned for wifdom. Their immortal refentmenft 

againft Sparta was inflamed by beholding the ruins^ 

pf Meffene. A thouland ideas and featiments ^ 

which time had obliterated, revived at the fight 

of their native fhores. 

The A the- When the tumult of their emotions fubfided , 

Mefflnlant ^^^ explained their feelings to Demofthenes , and 

fortify to each other. He fuggefted , or at kaft warmly 

t^^^'i approved, the defign of landing, and rebuilding 

Pylus , which had been aba,ndoned by the Spartans ,• 

though it enjoyed a convenient harbour , and was 

ftrongly fortified by nature. Demofthenes pro-i 

pofed thi^ meafure to Eurymedon a.nd Sophocles , 

who anfwered him with the infolenqe congenial to 

their charader , " That there were many barien 

^apes on the coaft of Peloponnefus , which thofc 
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might fortify who wiflbcd to entail an ufelefs ex- c H A p. 
penfe on theifr country. " He next appfied to the xvH. 
fcveral captains of the fleet , and even to the infe- 
rior officers, but without better fuccefs, although 
be aflured them that the place abounded in wood 
and ftone , with which a wall , fufficient for defence 
might fpcedily b^ completed. He had- defifted 
from farther entreaties, when a fortunate ftoroi 
drove the whole fleet towards the Pylian harbour. 
This circumftance enabled him to renew bis in* 
ftances'with greater force, alleging that the events 
of fortune confirmed the expedience of the under-^ 
taking. At length the failors and foldie^s j weary 
of idJcnefs ( for the weather prevented them from 
putting to fea ) , began the work of their own ac- 
cord, and carried it on with fuch vigor and adli-f 
vity, that in fix days the place was flrongly fortified 
on every fide *. The Athenian fleet then proceed- 
ed to Cbfcyra , Demofthenes retaining only five 
ftips to gua[rd this ntfW acquifitibn. 

The Spartans were no fooner apprized of this? The syaiv 
daring meafure, than they withdrew their army ttmptto 
from its tonual incurfion into Attica, and recalled duudgo 
their fleet from Corcyra. The citizens , refiding ****"* 
at home , immediately flew to arms , and marched 
towards Pylus , which was only fifty miles diftant 
from their capital. They found the new fortreft 
fo well prepared for defence , that nothing could 
he, undertaken againft it with any profpedl of fuc-' 
cefs, until their whole forces had afTembled. This 
occafioned but a fliort delay; after which Pylus 
was vigoroufly affaultcd by fea and land. The 

' Thncydid. p. a5^> et ftgq. 
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CHAP. 
XVII. 
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walls were w^akeft towards the harbour ; the en^ 
trance of which , however, was fo narrow, that 
only two (hips could fail into it abreaft. Here the 
attack wa$ moft furious , and the redftance moft 
pbftinate. 

Demofthencs encouraged his troops by his voice 
Und arm. The gallant Brafidas , a man dcftined to 
ad ftich an illuftrious part in the following fcenes 
of the war , called out to the Lacedaemonian pilots 
to drive againd the beach; and exhorted them , by 
the deftrudion of their (hips , to fave the honor 
of their country. He farther recommended this 
bofdnefs by his example ; but , in performing, it , re* 
ceived a wound which rendered him infenfible. 
His body dropped into the fea, feemingly deprived 
of life , but was recovered by the affedionate zeal 
of his attendants. When his fenfes returned, he 
perceived the lofs of his Ihield , ^ matter highly 
punifliable by the Spartan laws, if the fliield of 
Brafidas had not been loft with more glory thaa 
ever fbield was defended ^ 

During three days , Demofthencs , with very un- 
equal ftrength , refifted the enemy ; when the ap- 
proach of the Athenian fleet from Corey ra, which 
he had apprized of his danger , terminated the in* 
credible labors of his exhaufted garrifon. A na- 
val engagement enfued , in which the Lacedaemo- 
nians were defeated. But neither this defeat , nor 
the lofs of five fhips, nor the total difperfion of 
their fleet, nor the unexpeded relief of Pylus, gave 
them fo much uneafinefs, as an event principally 
occafioned by their own imprudence. The ifland 

7 Thucydid. p. 25 S. 
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ofSphacaeria, fcarce two miks in circumference, chap. 
barren , woody , and uninhabited , lies before the xvii. 
harbour of Pylus, In this ifland the Spartans had 
polled four hundred and twenty heavy-armed men, 
"with a much greater proportion of Helots , not re- 
flcding that the Athenians , as foon as they had 
refumed the command of the neighbouring fea, 
muft have thefe forces at their devotion. Thi» 
circumftance occurred not to the Spartans till after 
their defeat; and then afFeded them the more 
deeply, becaufe the troops blocked up in the ifland 
belonged to the firft families of the republic. 

Advice of this misfortune was immediately fent conftewit 
to the capital. The annual magiftrates , attended 
by a deputation of thefenate , haftened to examige 
matters on the ipot. The evil appeared to be inca- 
pable of remedy ; and of fuch importance was this 
body of Spartans to the community, that all prefent 
agreed in the neceffity of folipiting a truce , until 
. ambafladars were fent to Athens to treat of a gene- 
ral peace. The Athenians granted a iufpenfioaof 
hoftilities , on condition that the Spartans , as a 
pledge of their fincerity , furrendered their whole 
fleet (confifting of about fixty veffels } into the har-^ 
hour of Pylus. Even this mortifying propofal 
was accepted. Twenty days were confumed in 
the cmbaffy ; during which time the troops inter- 
cepted in Sphaderia were fupplied with a ftated pro« 
portion of meal, ^neat, and wine* , that of the 

' Thiicydides does not afcertain the quantity of meat He fays, 
two chatnixcs 0(f meal^ and two cotjls of wine ; that U, two pints of 
meal, and one pint of wine English meafurf , a very fmall aUowaiuce;. 
but the Athenians were afraid l.eft the befieged might ho^rd their 
pievifions, if allowed more for daily fi)^j^ort» wlMch, if the nesociatioa 
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CHAP, freemen amounting to double the quantity allowed 

xvn. to the flaves. 
Thft Spar- Whcri the Spartan ambaffadors were admitted to 
p«cc!^""' an audience at Athens , they artfully apologized 
for the intended length of their difcourfes. In all 
their tranfadions with the Greeks , they had hither- 
to afFeded the dignified brevity * infpired by conv 
fcious pre-eminence: "Yet on the prefent occa* 
fioh , they allowed that it was neceffary to explain ^ 
at fome length, the advantages which' would fefult 
to all Greece , and particularly to Athens herfelf ^ 
if the latter accepted the treaty and alliance, the 
free gifts of unfeigned friendfhip , fpontaneoufly 
offered by Sparta. They pretended not to conceal 
M extenuate the greatnefs of their misfortune ; but 
the Athenians ought alfo to remember the vicifli- 
tudes of war. It was full time to embrace a hear* 
ty reconcilement , and to terminate the calamities 
of their comition country. The war had as yee 
been carried on with -more emulation than hatred , 
neither party had been reduced to extremity , nor 
had any incurable evil been yet infli<Jled or fuffered* 
Terms of agreement, if accepted in the moment 
of vidory , would redound to the glory of Athens; 
if rejeded, would afcertairi , who were the authors 
of the war, and to whom th6 public calamities 
ought thenceforth to be imputed ; fmce it was well 
known , that if Athens and Sparta were unanimous , 
no power in Greece would venture to difpute their 
commands '*. " 

failed, would enable them to hold out the pl^e Itnger than thef 
could otherwife have done. 

• Tinperatoria bre vitas. TACITyS* 

«• TImcydid. p. 2«a, ct fc^. 
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The meek fpiritof £his difcouffe only difcovdred 
to the Athenians the full extent of their good for* 
tuue.^ of which they determined completely to 
avail themfelves* laltigated by the violence of 
Cleon , they aufwered the ambafladors with great 
haugbtinefe; demanding » as preliminaries to the 
treaty , that the Spartans in Sphaderia ibould be 
£ent to Athens; and that feveral places of great im^ 
portance, belonging to the Spartans or their allies ^ 
fliDuld be delivered into their hands. Thefe lofty 
pretenfions,, which were by no means juftified by 
BiiUtary fuccefs , appeared totally inadmiflible to 
die ambafladors , who returned in difguft to ,the 
Spartan camp. 

Nothing , it wafi evident ^ could be expeded froni 
tbe moderation of Athens ; but it was expected 
horn her juftic^, that Ihe would reftore the fleet ^ 
which had been furrendered as a pledge of the 
treaty. Even this was , on various pretences, de* 
nied".: Both partiies, therefore, prepared for hot 
tilitics ; the Aithienians to maintain their arrogance 
the Spartans to avenge it. 

The former employed the operation of lamina, 
^ the. readiefl and lead dangerous mode of re^ 
duciiig the foldiers in Sphadleria. The Athenian 
iieet, jiow greatly augmented, carefully guarded 
theifland night and day. But notwithftanding their 
Utmoft vigilance , fmall vefiels availed tnemfelves 
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other matters of, litde ntomtnt, fays Thucydides , with hit ufual ink* 
Itetiality , J, a(»«* * * 
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€ H A F« of ftorms and darknefs to throw provifions ihtd 
Xyu^ the place ; a fervice undertaken by flavcs. from: 
the promife of liberty ; and by freemen j from the 
^ . profped of great pecuniary rewards^. The Athenians 
redoubled their diligence, and often intercepted 
thefe viduallers; but they found it more difficult 
to interrupt the expert divers, who ^ plunging 
deep under water, dragged after them bottles o£ 
leather^ filled with. honey and floun The blocfcadts 
was thus fruitlefsly protraded fbveral weeks^ 
Demofthenes was averfe to attack an iflaird 
difficult of accefs, covered with cwood, deftitute 
of jroads ^ and defended on the fide of Pylus 
by a natural fortification, ftrengthened by art* 
Meanwhile the Athenians began to fuffer incon- 
veniences in their turn. Their garrifon in Pylm 
was clofely preffed by the enemy; there was but 
one fource of frefh water, and that fcanty, in the 
place; provifions grew fcarce: the barrennefs of 
the neighbouring coail afforded no fupply :. while 
they bcfieged the Spartans , they thtmfelvcs 
experienced the hardihips of a fiege. i 

Artillc^t When their fituation was reported at Athens, the 

and impii. aflcmbly fell into commotion i many clamored 
cieon. againft Demofthenes; feveral accufed Cleoiu The 
artful demagogue, whofe oppofition had chiefly 
, prevented au advantageous peace with Sparta, 

i^eded to difbelieve the intelligence, and advifed 
fending men of approved confidence to Pylus, 
in order to deted the impdftute. The pbpulace 
called aloud, " that Cleon himfelf fhould undertake 
that commillion. *[ But the diflembler dreaded M 
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t)ecbfne the ddpe of his own artifice. He perceived, chat* 

Aat if be went to Pylus , he muft , at bis return, XVU. 

either acknowledge the truth of the report, and 

thus be fubjeded to immediate fhame, or fabricate 

&Ue intelligence, and thus be expofed to future 

puniQiment. He thetefore eluded his own propolalt 

by declaring , ^^ that it ill became the dignity of 

Athens to ftoop to a formal and tedious examina* 

tjon; and that, whatever were the ftate of the 

armament, if the commanders aded like men, they 

might take Sphaderia in a few days i that if he 

had the honor to be general , he woUld (ail to the 

ifland with a fmall body of light infantry , and 

take it at the firft onfet. " 

Thefe farcaftic obfervations were chiefly direded Character 
againft Nicias, one of the generals adually prefent •^^^•"^ 
in the aflembly; a man of a virtuous, but timid 
difpofitioh; endowed with much prudence, and 
little enterprife; poJOfefled of moderate abilities, and 
immoderate . riches ; a zealous partilan of arifto* 
cracy, and kn avowed enemy to Cleon, whom he 
regarded as the worft enemy of his country. 

A perfon of this cbarader cpuld not be much Ht etdtt 
inclined to engage in the hazardous expedition to ^^l^^^* 
Sphaderia. When the Athenians, with the ufual quw. 
licentioufneis, that prevailed in their aflemblies^ 
called out to Cleon, ^' that if the enterprife 
appeared fo eafy, it would better fuit the extent 
of his abilities;'* Nicias rofe up, and immediately 
offered' to cede to him the command. Cleon at 
lirft accepted it, thinking Nicias's propofal merelj^^ 
a feint; but when the latter appeared in earneft^ 
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e.H A Pi bis advcrfary drew back, allcgiog., /^ thdt NkmsJ 
XVlh iJOt Cleon, was general. "The Atfaenians, with thb 
nialicious^ plealantry natural to the ibukitude, 
prei&d Cleon liie clofer , the mm-e eagerty he 
receded. He was at length overcome by their 
importunity, but not forfakeil by his Impudence ''4 
Boaftfiii Advancing to the middle of thfe' affembly * he 
Jhe"i«tcf; declared, "that he was not afraki^of the Lacedac* 
monians; and engaged^ in twenty days^ to bring 
the Spartans as prifoners to Athens, or to die in 
the attempt ' '. " This heroic language excited laugh* 
ter, aiHong the multitude ; the wife rejoiced' iri 
thinking, that thej muft obtain one of two advan* 
tages, either the deflriidion o€ a turbulent demai 
gogue ( which tjiey rather hoped) , or the capture 
of tfae*Spartans in Spha<^eria. 
vrhich if The latter event' was faaftened. by Jsin accident; 
performed '^jj^^ fome foldiers were preparing their viduals, 
dent. ' ^e wood was fct on fire, and long; burned unperl 
oiymp. ceived^ till a briflc gale arifing^ the^ c^ttflagratioii 
A*4^*42^ raged with fiich violence, as threatened to confume 
the iftand. This tinforefeen difafter difclofcd th* 
ftrength and pofition of the Spartans; ^nd Demof- 
dienes was adlually preparing to attack them, 
^en Cleon , with his light-armed troops, arrived 
in. the camp. The ifland was invaded during 
tiight; the advanced guards were taken or flainf. 
At the dawn , the Athenians made a defcent from 

*» Tbueydid^ p. 27i» - : > 

*' KocvTv oc^oKTmiv 9 or, ^ kill theti. an the {^o«. ** A^ little 

ilteration iii the text will give the meaniiig wbicU I freferrM m 

*ioft agreeable to what follows ; bnt the oth^r tranflatioi better fuitf 

^e boaftfUl cha*actet ^Cleojl. • • » -» 

fevcnty 
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fcveftty Ihips. The main body of the etieihy o H a ^ 

retired to the (Irong poft oppofitc toPylus, harafled xvif. 

in their march by Ihowers of arrows, ftones, and 

darts , involved in the alhes of the burnt Wood , 

which, mounting widely into the air, on all fides 

intercepted their fight, and increafed the gloom 

of battle. The Spartans , clofely embodied , and 

prefentirtg a dreadful front to the aflailants , made 

good their retreat. Having occupied the deftined 

poft, they boldly defendcxl it wherever the enemy 

approached, for the nature of the gro'und hindered 

It from being furrounded* The Athenians ufed 

iheit utmoft efforts to repel and overcome them ; 

Jind during the greateft part of the day, both patties 

obftinately perfevered in their purpofe, under the 

painful preffures of battle, tbirft, and a burning 

feio. At length the Meffenians , whofe ardor had 

been fignally diftinguifhed in every part of this 

enterprife, difcovered an unknown path leading to 

the eminence which defended the Lacedaemonian 

rear. The Spartans Were thus encorapafTed on all 

fides, and reduced to a fimilaf fituatiort to that 

of their illuftrious countrymen who fell at Ther* 

mopyla;. 

Nor did theif commanders difgface the coiintry *the Spar- 
ofLeonidas, Their general , Epitades, was flairt. s^h^^j^ji^ 
Hippagretes was d^ng of his wounds. Styphort, cafried 
the third in command, ftill exhorted them tO ^f^^^^^^ 
perfevere* But Demofthenes and Cleon < dcfirous 
ttther to cany them prifoners to Athens^ than to 
put them to ^eath, invited them, by the lotid 
proclamation of a herald , to lay down their airms* 

Vol, UL j^FSg^^ C 
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g 9 A p. The 'greater part dropped their flilelds, and wavc4 
^vy. tbeir h^nds, in token of compliance. A conference 
followed between Demofthenes and Cleon on one 
fide,. and Styphon on the other. Styphon defired 
Jeave to fend over to the Lacedaemonians on 
the continent for advice. Several meffages pafled 
between them s in the laft of which it was faid^ 
f' the Lacedgemonians permit you to confult your 
.pwn utility, provided you fubmit to nothing bafe :* 
in confequence of which determination , they fun- 
j-endered their arms and their perfons. They were 
<:onduded to Athens, within the time affigne^ 
by Cleon ; having held out fifty-two days aft<r 
^hc expiration of the trude, during which time the^ 
had been fo fparing of the provifions conveyed to 
^ them by the extraordinary means above-mentioned, 
^hat, when the place was taken, they had (till 
fome thing in referve '*. 
Humiiit. The Athenians withdrew their fleet, leaving a 
sparu. ftrong garrifon in Pylus, which was foon reinforced 
by an enterprifing body of Meffenians from Naupac- 
tus, The Mcflenians, though poffeffed of no noore 
than one barren cape on their native and once happy 
coaft, refumed their inveterate hatred againft Sparts^ 
- whofe territories they continually infefted by incur- 
fion$, or haraffed by alarms. This fpecies of war, 
tJeftrudive in itfelf , w^s rend^^ed ftill more danger- 
ous, by the revolts of the Helots, attradbed by every 
' motive of affedion towards their ancient kinfmen, 
and animated by every principle of refentment 
againft their tyrannicar mafters. Meanwhile the 

't^TUwcyiUd. p. a7l-^ft79. 
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Athenian fleet renewed and multiplied their rava^ q m K p. 
gcs on -^the coaft of Peloponnefus. Reduced to xvil. 
extremity by fuch proceedings, the Spartans fent 
to Athens repeated overtures of accommodation. 
But the good fortune of the Athenians had only 
uourilhed their ambition. At the inftlgation of AnthoHtt 
Cleoa, they difmifled the Spartan ambafTadors more 
infolcntly than ever '.'. Such was their deference 
to die opinion of this arrogant demagogue; at 
the fame time that, with the moft inconfiftent 
levity, they liftened with pleafure to the plays 
of Ariftophanes , which laflied the characfter and 
adminiftration.of Cleon with the boldeft feverity 
o{ fatire. , fharpencd by tlie edge of the moft 
poignant ridicule* 

. The taking of Pylus, the triumphant return of i^tpoCtd 
Cleon, a notorious coward transformed by caprice ^^ ^h«n 
and accident into a brave and fuccefsful commander^ 
were topics wellfuiting the comic vein df Arifto- 
phanes. The imperious demagogue had deferved 
the perfonal refentment of the poet, by denying 
Jtbe legitimacy of his birth ", and thereby contefl* 
ing his title, to vote in the.affembly. On form^ 
occafions , Ariftophanes had ftigmatizcd the inca^ 
pacity and infolence of Cleon , together with his 
perfidious felfifhnefs in embroiling the affairs of th^ 
republic. In, the comedy " firft reprefented in thd 
ieventh year. of the war, be attacks him in th<| 
noment of vidiory, when fortune had rendered 



^' Ariftophi Eqnit. v. 7^4. 
*' The hfFH^0 



^* Vit« artoilylM.;AHftoph< 

Cit 
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htm tbe !dol 6f a licentious multitude, when no 
XVII. comedian was fo daring as to play his charader, 
and no painter fo bold as to defign his malk "• 
Ariftophanes, therefore, appeared for the firft 
of hirco. time on the ftage, only difguifing his own face,- 
inedy.en. the better to repifefent the part of Cleon. In this 
Kuighcs.* ludicrous piece, which feems to have been cele- 
brated even beyond its merit, the people of Athens 
are defcribed under the allegory of a capricious 
old dotard, whofe credulity, abufed by a malicious 
ilave lately admitted into his houfe '*, perfecutes 
and torments his faithful old fervants. Demofthenes 
hitttr\y complains, that, intending to gratify the 
|)alate of the old man, he had brought a delicate 
morfel from Pylus; but that it had been ilole^ 
by Gleon, and by him ferved up to their common 
matter. After lamenting, with his companion Nicias', 
the hardfliips of their condition, they hold counfd 
together , and contrive various expedients for 
putting an end to their common calamities. Th^ 
; defponding Nicias propofes drinking biilTs blood, 
after the example of Themiftocles ; Demofthenes^ 
with more courage, advifes a hearty draught 
of wine. Finding Cleon afleep , they feize the 
opportunity not only to purloin this liquor, but 
to rifle his pockets , in which they difcover fome 
ancient oracles, typically reprcfenting the fuccefl 
fion of Athenian magiftrates. Towards the end 
0f the prophecy,, it was faid, that the dragon 

*• *T^0 Tit.iitiS yOCP OCVTW ii^Ug JjtffXf 

Tfiuv mivo^Oifiiv uxcca-M, Equitcs • v. agr. . ' 
<^ Ksoy>}roy 9ucmm ^ ** the new. bought mirchicl "^ 
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fliould overcome the devouring vulture. The rapa- chap. 
dous avarice of Cleon correfponded to the type of xvil, 
the viiJture; and the dragon darkly fliadowed out 
Agoracritus, an eminent maker of puddings and 
feufages, the fliape and contents of which alluded 
to the figure and food of that terrible ferpent. 
Nicias and Demofthenes hail this favorite of 
fortune, as the deftined mafter of the republic. 
Agoracritus alleges in vain , that he is totally 
unacquainted with political affairs, ignorant of 
every liberal art, and has hardly learned to read. 
They reply, by announcing to him the oracle, and 
by proving that Jbis pretended imperfcdlions better 
qualified him to condudl the government of Athens. 
This office required none of the talents , the want 
of which he lamented. He matched Clcon in 
jropudcnce, and furpaffed him in flrength of lungs. * 
His profeflion had taught him to fqueeze, to amafs, 
to bruife, to embroil, and to confound ; and long 
experience had rendered him accompliflied in all 
the frauds and chicane of the market ". He might, 
djerefore boldly enter the lifts with Cleon , being 
affuredof affiftancefrom the whole body of Athenian 
tnights **. Agoracritus, thus encouraged, prepares, 
for encountering his adverfary. The conteft, long- 
doubtful, is maintained in a ftyle of the Idweft buf- 
foonery, always ludicrous, often indecent. The old 
dotard, or rather the Athenians whom he reprefents^ 

** The <aaie word in Greek dcaotes the niarket and the fonmi, 
Tndeed the lanie place ufually ferved for both. 

*' The l^mtif or Equites, the fecond rank of citizens at Athent^ 
vho detefted Cleon » and from whom the play takei its name. 
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c H A p^ finally acknowledge their paft errors ; and regret 
XVIi^ being fo long deceived by an upftart flave , through 
vrhofe obftinacy in continuing the war , they had 
been cooped up within the walls of an unwholefowie 
city, and hindered from enjoying their beautiful fields; 
and happy rural amuferaents. Agoracritqs feizes 
this favorable moment to produce two ancient 
treaties witji the Lacedaemonians , perfonified by 
two beautiful women , whom he had found clofely 
mewed up in the houfe of Cleon.. Of thefe fe-t^ 
males the old Athenian becomes fuddenly ena^* 
ipoured , and they retire together to the country. 
The Atbe- The people of Athens permitted , and even apw 
iiians tai^e provcd , thc licentious boldnefs of Ariftophanes ; , 
0!^'*" ^^^ neither the ftrength of reafon , nor the (harp«* 
ixxxix. I, q^fs of fatire, could refift the impetuofity of their 
A. c.42^ ambiti.op. The war was rendered popular by fuc-' 
cefs; they prepared for carrying it on with re^' 
doubled vigor. The firft operations of the en- 
fuing fummer gratified their utmoft hopes. The 
principal divifion of, thc fleet, conduced by the 
prudence of Nicias, took the fertile and populous 
ifland of Cythera , ftretching from the fouthern: 
pjronaontory of Laconia towards the Cretan fea, 
and long enriched by the comifnerce of Egypt and* 
Lihyaf: The Lacedaemonian garrifon , as well as 
the Spartan ma'giftrates in the ifland, furrendercd. 
prifoners of war, ; The more dangerous part of^ 
the inhabitants were removed to the Athenian ifles; 
the nemainder wfere fhbjeSfted to an annual tribute 
of eight hundred pounds fterling ; an Athenian 
garrifoa took poff^ffiorij pf the fortrefs,. 
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Soon after this important conqueft, the arms of chap. 
Demofthenes and Hippocrates reduced the town of xvii. 
Nicaea , the principal fea-port of the Megareans ; Re<<uce 
and the Athenian fleet ravaged with impunity fe- ^^^^^^ "". 
veral maritime cities on the eaftern coaft of Pelo- loponne- 
ponncfus. Thyrea was condemned to a harder ^^^^ 
fete. This city , together with ' the furrounding 
diftrid, had been granted , by the com paflion of 
Sparta, to the miferable natives of iEgina, who 
(as above mentioned) had been driven from their 
once powerful ifland by the cruelty of Athens. 
This cruelty ftill continued to purfue them. Tlieir 
newly-raifed walls were taicfcn by aifault ; their? 
boufes burned ; and the inhabitants, without clt£r 
tindion, put to the fword. . * I 

Hitherto' all the : enterprif^is of the AtheniaftK Endeavour 
ymt crowned with fuccefs. Fortune firft deferted topt(>ducc 
tilem in Boeotia. During feveral months their ge- tionTu" 
ncrals \ Demofthenes and Hippocrates , avaitirt^ Hoeoiia. ^ 
themfelves'of the political fedions* of that icotmtryv 
had been clrryfng on fecret intrigues with Chasro-i' 
nea, Siphse, and Orchomtous, places abounding 
in declared partifans of denaocracy, artd^eternalty 
h^ftile to the ambition of Tli^bes. The irifup^ 
gents' had agreed to take arms , in order to betray 
the weftcrn parts of Boeotaa to Deraofthenfcs ^ iwhir ^ 
failed with forty gallics from; Naupadus ; while * 
Hippocrates, at the head of feveti thwDufanddieavyi 
armed Athenians, and a inuchr greater proportioh 
of ligh t-antt«AiuxTliarics , invaded the eaftormfrbni 
tier of that province. It Jwas expe<aed, that, l>e^ 
iaretbeXbebanscould-briaga fofiicieat ioree into 

C4 
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the fiejdj the invaders and infurgents, advancing frdm 
oppofite extremities of the country , might unitaiix' 
the centre , and perhaps fubdue Thebes itfelf, thtf 
mod powerful, as well as moft zealbiis, ally oC 
Sparta. 

This plan, though concerted with tmuch ability,: 
was found too coraplicated for execution* Denao^ 
(Ibeqes fleered towards Siph?e, before his eoa4ju tot 
w^s ready to take the field ; fome miftake , it is\Caid, 
having happened about the time appointed foi: acr 
tion ; and the whole contrivance was betrayed by* 
Nic<)ia)achus , a Phocian , to the Spartans , and by 
them cortaiunicated, tt* the Bceotiaqs. The dtiesr 
which meditated revolt were thus fecured, before 
Demofthenes appeared at Siphae, and before Hip^ 
pocrates^ had even marched from Attica. 
' The latter at length ehtered the /e^ftern frontier? 
ofBiBotia; and, as. the principal defignh^d mif* 
carried ♦ qontented hirafelf with taking 4nd fortifyn 
iijg Delium, a place facred to Apollo. ^ Having 
garsifoncd this poft , he prepared Jor returning 
h<^e,f But while Jbis aitny ftill tey,in the neigh- 
bcwurhood o£ Delium, the Thebans , eocourage^ct 
by l^agoodas , a b^ye and (kilful leadiQr^ marche4 
yritk ^reat rapidity from Tanagra:, in order to in* 
tttcep^ his retreat* "^ Tfepir forces, amounted to 
eighteen thoufajad ^ th^ Athenians were little left 
jmmerbbs. : An reng^gemtent- enfued , which na- 
tional .emulation: red^red bloody 4nd obftinattu 
Bcforeitfafc battle '» ^Pagondas had^ xletajisbed a fm^Il 
fquadron of horfe , with orders to lide up after tfa^ 
commencemeiit «kI ti^ a£Udn* > This ilratageak 
4u '. 
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was decifive. The Athenians, terrified at the fight 
of a reinforcement , which their fears magnified 
into a new army, were thrown into diforder, and 
put to flight. Approaching darknefs laved them 
from total deftrudtion. They efcaped difgracpfuUy 
into Attica, after leaving in the field of battle a 
thoufand pikemen , with their, commander Hippo* 
aatcs. 

The vldlorions army immediately formed th« 
fiege of Delium , which was taken by means of a 
m^bine iirtk contrived for that purpofe. Several 
parts of the fortification , which bad been raifed id 
great baflc , confifted chiefly of wood.. The be*- 
fiegers therefore , joining together a numbec .of 
large beams, formed a huge maft, perforated in 
the middle; to one of its extremities they appended 
a prodigious mafs of pitch and fttlpbur ; and to the 
other a bellows, which > when this- umifual io&tw; 
ment of deftrudtion was raifed above the woodtei 
rampart, immediately threw the whole into flames^ 
The Athenian garrifon , diroini0ied by death oi^do^ 
fertion to two hundred men^ {unrendened prifoneri 
of war". :. \ ■ 'i 

The Athenians had fcarcelytmie to lanient tbctr 
loffcs in Bcsotia^ wheii they Hcceivediintclligciicc 
of a calamity in another quarter , equally u^eKr 
pcded , and flill more alarming. This «vent ifi 
the more remarkable , becaufe it naturally arofe 
t)ttt of the preceding profperity of Athens, and the 
pail misfortunes of Sparta.- The uninterrupted 

„, ?» Tfcif«iy^»ip^ S94— 3*0. ...... 
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p If A P41 train of fucccfs. which attendedthe arms of Nida» 
xy.lh and Denaofthcncs in the eighth year of the- War, 
alarmed the citizens of X)lynthds and other places 
of the Chalcidice , which having embraced^ the : 
carlicft opportunity of revolting from the Athc*. 
nians, juftly dreaded the vengeance of anincenfcd 
and vidtorious people. Every foutherly wind 
threatened them with the approach of an Athenian 
flieet. Their apprehenfions were not lef$ painful 
op the fide of Theffaly. The flighted movement 
in that country- terrified them with* the apprehen^ 
fipns of an Athenian army , which , vidorious iq. 
the fouth , fhould advance to punifli its northern 
enemies. But as none of thefe dreaded dangers 
were realized, the inhabitants of the Chalcidice gra- - 
dually refumed courage , put their towns in a pofturq ^ 
of defence , and craved aflGftance from their Pelw 
ponnefian allies. At the fame time Perdiccas , king 
of Macedon, who regarded the Athenians as his 
ancient and natural enemies , and the rapacious ini> 
vaders of his coaft, fent money into the fouth of 
Greece,, for the pucpofe of hiring foldiers, whpok 
he intended to employ in refifting the encroach^ 
ments of that ambitious'people , as'wcll as in fub- 
duing the Elymeans,; Lynceftse, arid other barba? 
rous tribes , not yet incorporatfsd in the Macedonian 
:kingdom. 
foiiieBtcd Such were the enemies, whofe iitftivity the good 
Spartans. ^orUine .of AtHcA^ h^d. rqufed J while the, calami- 
jties of Sparta; prot&'pted her tp fuppiy the reinforee*- 
ment of troops , which both Perdiccas and the 
Chalcidians demanded. During the fev^nth and 
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eighth years of the war, that republic fatally ex- chap. 
pcrienced the truth of Periclcs's maxim, "that xviu 
thofe who command thefea, may alfo become rrtaf- 
ters at land." The Athenian fleets domineered, 
over the coafl; of Peloponnefus. It was impoffibic 
to forefee what places would be the next objeds of 
their continual defcents*. The maritime parts were- 
fucceffively laid wafte , and finally abandoned by 
the inhabitants , who found refift'ance ineffedluai 
and ufelefs. Thefe misfortunes were iricreafcd by 
the frequent defertiop of the Helots to the neigh- 
bouring garrifpns in Pylus and Cy thera , and by the 
dread of a general infurredion among thofe nu- 
merous and unhappy vidims of Spartan tyranny. 
To prevent this evil , the Spartans had recourfe to 
fuch expedients as excite aflonkhment and horror. * 
They commanded the Helots to chufe two thoii- 
find of their braveft and moft meritorious youths; 
Mrho, by the general confcnt of their companions^, 
deferved the crown of liberty; and when invefted 
with this perfidious ornament , the unfufpcding 
freemen had paraded the flreets , and facrificed in 
the temples , exulting in their late emancipation^ 
thefe new members of the comniunity gradually 
dilappeared from the fight of men, nor was it ever 
known by what mea«s they had been deftroyerf.. 
But the veil of myftery , which concealed that dark^ 
and bloody ftratagem , prevented neither the re-- 
fcntment of the (laves, nor the juft fufpicion of 
their metiers. The latter were eager to embrace , • 
any meafure that might deliver their country from 
its dangerous domeftic foes. With much (atisfadion. 
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Aerefdre , they fent feven tiundt-ed Helots to 
the ftandard of Brafidas , whofe merit had recom- 
mended him to Perdic-cas and the Cbalcidians, as 
die general beft qualified to manage the Macedo- 
nian war. About a thoufand foldiers were levied 
in tKe neighbouring cities of Peloponncfus. Seve- 
ral Spartans cheerfully accompanied a leader whom 
they admired. With this inconfiderabie force Bra- 
fidas, towards the beginning of autumn , undertook 
to^xpedition highly important in its confequences, 
and conduded with confummate prudence and 
bravery *'. 

• Having traverfed the friendly countries of Boeo- 
tia and Phocis, he arrived at the foot of Mpunt 
Oeta, and penetrated through the narrow defiles 
confined between that fteep and woody range of 
hills, and the boiftcroUs waves of the Malian gulf.' 
The fight of Thermopylae animated the enthufiafm' 
of the Spartans , and encouraged them to force 
their way through the hbftile plains of Theffaly ; a 
iiountry adlually torn by domeftic difcord, but al- 
t<rays friendly to the Athenians. The celerity of 
JBrafidas anticipated the flow oppofition of a di- 
vided enemy. Having reached the Macedonian 
town of Dium , he joined forces with Perdiccas , 
who propofed direftinis: the firft operations of the 
combined army againft Arribseus , the king or 
leader of the barbarous Lynceflx. But even this 
Barbarian knew the valor of the Spartans , and 
ttie equity of Bfafidas. To the decifion of the 



*» Xboflydid. p. -304. 
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Grecian general he offered to fubmit the diffcrencet'* c n h t, 
between Perdiccas and himfeif, and engaged to xvu. 
abide by the award, however unfavorable to his 
iitereft. The Spartan iiftened to a propofal ex- 
tremely realbnable in itfelf , though altogether iom 
cohfiftent with the ambitioiis views of Perdiccas.^ 
who difdained to accept as a judge the man wbmik 
, be paid as an auxiliary. Br^fidas , on the other 
band declined in firm but decent terms, to erah , 
ploy bis valor againft thofe A^^bo implored bia 
juftice. The generals thus feparated in mutual di£- 
guft ; and Perdiccas thenceforth reduced his con- 
tribution of fubfidy from a moiety to a third ; but 
even tbat was extorted from his fears , not bellowed 
by his munificence. 

Brafidas hafteried to join the Chalcidians , ,by niftraii^ 
whom he was received with a degree of joy fuit- *^*^"^ 
able to the impatience with which he had been ex- Acaathi' 
peded. Amidft the general defedion of their ^^ 
fleigbbours , the towns of Acanthus and Stagirus 
ftill maintained their allegiance to Athens. Bra& 
das appeared before the gates of Acanthus , while 
the peaceful inhabitants were preparing for the la>^ 
bors of the vintage. He fent a meflenger , craving 
feave to enter the place, and to addrefe the aflenW 
biy. The Acanthians were divided in opinions ^ 
but the majority, fearing to expofc their ripe fields 
and vineyards to the rcfentment of his army, agreed 
to admit the general alone and unattended, andinn^ 
partially to weigh whatever he propofed for their 
deliberation. Brafidas , though a Spartan , was aa 
ihle fpeaker. He obfervcd to the Acanthians i 
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c n A p. ♦convened in full affcmbly , ** that , in compliance 
XVII. wich the generous reibhition of Sparta^ he had un» 
dertaken , and finally accoraplifhed , a long and 
dangerous journey, to deliver them from the ty* 
ranny of Athenian magiftrates and garrifons, and 
to reftore them , what the common oppreffors of 
Greece bad fo long withheld , the independent go- 
vernment of their own equitable laws. This was 
the objed, which , amidft all the calamities of war, 
the Spartans had ever kept in view ; this was the 
purpofe, which, before his departure from home, 
the principal magiftrates had fworn unanimoufly to 
maintain. That freedom and independence , which 
formed the domeftic happinefs of Sparta , his coun<« 
trymcn were ambitious to communicate to all their 
allies^ But if the Acanthians refufed to fliare the 
general benefit, they muft not complain of expe^^ 
riencing the unhappy efFcds of their obftinacy. 
The arms of Sparta would compel thofe whom her 
arguments had failed to perfuade. Nor could thi$ 
be blamed as injuftice ; firft, becaufethe refourccs 
with which the Acanthians furnifhed Athens , un^ 
der the ignominious name of tribute , fcrved to 
rivet the chains of Greece; and fecondly, becaufc 
/ the example of a people, fo wealthy and flourilh- 

jng , and long renowned for their penetration and 
iagacity, might influence the refolutions of heigh- 
bouring ftates, and deter them from concurring 
witli the meafures ncceflary to promote the public 
welfare and fecurity." * ; 

fiii merit • This judicious difcourfe , enforced by the terror 
•ad^AiG. ^£ £jj^ spartan army,' engaged the Acaiithians' to 
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litctpt the friai'dfliip of Brafidas. Staglrus , 'an- c A r^ 
other city on the Strymonic gulf, readily followed x\tu 
the example , and opened its gates to the deliverer. 
During the eofuing winter, the meafures of the 
Spartan general were condudled with equal ability 
and enterprife. His fuccefsful operations againft 
the inland towns facilitated the furrender of fuch 
places, as, by their maritirae or infular fituation, 
were naoft expofed to the vengeance of Athens^ 
and therefore mofl; averfe to revolt. His moderate 
life of vidory enfured the good- will of the van- 
quilhed;. The various parts of a plan , thus art- 
fully combined , mutually affifled each other ; the 
liiccels of one undertaking contributed to that of 
the next which followed it; and, at length, with- 
out any confiderablc mifcarriage, he bad rendered 
himfelf mailer of mod places in the peninfulas of 
Ada, Sithonia^ and Fallen^. ' . 

The lofs of Amphipolis was that which moft AmpM. 
deeply afflided the Athenians : a rich and popu- Hi^ [^ 
lous dty , beautifully fituate on a fmall but well Brafidas^ 
cultivated ifland , fur rounded by the river Strymon; 
the banks of which fupplied excellent timber^ and 
other materials of naval ftrength. By poffeffing 
this town i the Spartans now commanded bbth 
branches of the river, and might thus pafs^ with- 
out interruption, to the Athenian colonies, or ful>- 
jeds, on the coaft of Thrace ; feize, or plunder, 
the gold mines oppofitc to the ifle of Thafos ; and 
ravage the fertile fields df the Thracian Cberfo- 
nefus. The cpnqqejft of a place fo qffential to thk 
enemy 9 had exercifed the courage, the eloquence. 
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CHAP* and the dexterity of Brafidas. He formed a cotf* 
XVII. Ipiracy with the malecontents in the ptace, fkiifuily 
difpofed his army before the walls , harangued the 
affembly of the people. A moft feafonable prorop* 
titude diftinguifhed all hismeafures; yet the A the* 
sdan Eucleus , who commanded the garrifon, found 
time to fend a veffel to Thafos , requeiling imme- 
diate and effedual relief, 
iwtwitii. The Athenians hadi committed the government 
fhe"aWvity ^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ' *^ wcU a? the diredion of the mines 
of Thucy- on the oppofite continent, to the celebrated hiftoi- 
hift^r* '*^ °^ ^ ^^^* ^^ which he was a meritorious, though 
unfortunate , adlor. Without a moment's delay , 
Thucydidcs put to fea with feven gallies , and ar- 
.lived in the mouth of the Strymon the fame day 
' i>n which his afliftance had been demanded. But 
it was already too late to fave Araphipolis **. The 
• Spartan general , who had eisad; information of all 
the meafures of the befieged, well knew the im- 
portance of anticipating the arrival of Thucydides , 
whofe name was highly refpeded by the Greek colo- 
nies in Thrace , and whofe influence was confider- 
able among the native Barbarians. Brafidas , there- 
fore, propofed fuch a capitulation to the AmphU 
politans as it feemed imprudent to refufe. They 
were to be releafed from the tribute which they had 
iiitherto paid the Athenians ; to enjoy the utmoft 
degree of political independ^ice , not inconfiftent 
with the alliance of Sparta ; even the Athenian 
^rrifon, if they continued in the place, were to be 
entitled to all the rights of citizens. ; and Ibch 

perfons 
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^|e tiaa/e t;o, f eijnQVjC their- fen>i|ies an^. 4rh/&in pri^. 
p^riy. '^i^f la/l cosw^tipa Vfa^ eofibf^c^ by tH# 
Atfe^fljani^, an4 theif ippr? 4?tfwio^ par^ifepf; 
T)iej5 reti«e4 to tije n^ig^pBriijg tp^^rl» of Sicfcfli 
(ituate ne^r tl^ f|^a , on tKe por^liieEFn braacb jO^ thf 
SffyfiH)^ ; ^. pla?|B fecui[ecl *ga}pft pvcty tfit>(^l» 
#u[f by the fti)l ?iid a^iyii^y <rf Tbw?}r4id^. t 

8ra64a^> fwcpf fs >y^ ipade knowq at A^ben^> Thje 
igfembly wa^s m §oaim0Ui?n; ^n4 the popujacft 
?sv^rjB the a?p^e enragied ^t jhj^ir loffes , ^ ijt oow 
ap|)C^p4 fo eafy to. hwe. prevented tbeiji r eiUisr by 
guarding the narrow deftks. vrbicb led ; tP: tb^ir 
Mapedphian pofTefTiQfl^^ Of by. fending their fleet 
Witfe a feafowblp reinfoi;ceTOent to. tbflir feeble gai- 
xifons in tbofi? parts. Their owa negledj bad oo- 
^afi(|j;»cd the pwbjic difgrace ; bat with tb^ wfoal 
ijijufticc and abfijrdity aceompajoying |>dpiij]ar dif 
wntoats i they exculpated therufelvcs , and baoiihc4 
their geoweraJs., Thucydides: wa^ involved in itiiiis 
cruel fentence. An arqaaopent wa3 fent to Mace* 
<ton ; aa4 *^'^'^ comnianders were named to oppofe 
Brafidas. 

But the defigns o£ that commander j who had 
begun to build veflfels on theStrymon, and afpired 
at nothing lefe than fucceeding to the authority, 
withodt exercifmgthe opprelhon, of Athens, over 
thofe extenfive fliores , were more foccefsfuJly opt- 
poCed l?y the envy of the Spartan magiftratesi, T-he 
pride erf the nobility was >vounded by the glory of 
an expedition, in which they had po. fliare j and 

Vol. UL D 
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4 A A p. their felfiiOhnefs ^ while it dbftinately prevented thi- 
XVUU ftip^Iies neceflary to complete the plin ofBrafidas^ 
Vr^s eager to reap the profit of his paft fuccefs^ 
Th^ reftoration of their kinfmen taken at Sphade- 
ria formed the dbjed; of their fondeft vrifh ; and 
they expedled tiiat the Athenians might liften t6 
' It propo&l for that purpofe, in Order to recover the 
places which they had loft ^ and to check the for* 
innate career of a prudent and enterprifing general. 
The Athenians readily entered into thefe views ; it 
Was determined that matters of fuch importance 
ihould be difcufTed with leifure and impartiality ; a 
truce was therefore agreed on for a year between 
the coiitending republics. 

This tranfadion Was concluded in the tiinth 
fummer of the war. It was totally unexpeded by 
Brafidas ^ who received the voluntary fubmiflion of 
Scion^ andMenda, two places of confiderable im^ 
portance in the peninfula of Pallene ; of the former, 
indeed , before he was acquainted with the fufpeiH 
fion of hoftilities ; but of the latter , even after he 
was apprized of that treaty. 

While the adive valor of Brafidas prevented 
the confirmation of peace, the confcious worthlelt 
nefs of Cleon promoted the renewal , or rather the 
continuance, of war. The glory of Athens was 
the perpetual theme of his difcourfe. He exhorted 
his countrymen to punilh the perfidy of Sparta, in 
abetting the infolent revolt of Menda and Scione ; 
and to employ his own (kill and bravery , which 
had been fo fuccefsfully exerted on the coaft of 
Feloponnefus t to repair their declining fortune in 
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IVTacedonia; The Atlicniatis liftencd to the fpeci- c n k ik 
busadvkeof this turbulent declaimer, who, in the xviik 
cnfuing fpring, foiled to the Macedonian coaft 
Vith a fleet of thirty gallies , twelve hundred citi* 
icns , heAvy-arihdd j a Tquadron of three hundred 
ftorfej and a powerful body of light-armed^ auxili- 
aries. TTie furrender of Menda and Torona^ 
Whofe inhabitants v^ere treated with every excels of 
tnielty , encouraged him to attack Amphipolist 
With thi>j defign ^ having collecfted his forces at 
Eion , he Vraited the arrivial of fome Macedohiaa 
troops, promifed by Perdiccas, Who having quap* 
relied with the SpArt^n general , deceitfully flattered ' 
the hopeis of his antagonift. ^ " *^ 

The army of Cleon contained the flower of the g^^^,^ ^j 
Atheniah ybuth , Whofe artd^nt valor difdained a Am^nfp 
jprecarious dependence oA barbarian aid. They ao- ^***** 
ctkfed the cowardice of their teader, which was 
bnly equalled by his incapacity , and lamented theic 
^wn hard fate in being ftibjcded to the authority 
bf a man fo unworthy to command theneu The 
impati^^t tempa:* of ^n arrogant demagogue \vas 
ill fltted to endure thefe feditious complaints. He 
haftily led his^trobps before the place ^ without pro^ 
^ioufly -exianiiriing the ftrength of the walls, the 
fituatioil of the ground, the number or difpofitioa 
of the en^my. Brafidas , m«eanwhil^ ^ had takca 
proper tiieafur^s to avail himfelf of the known im- 
prudence of his adverfary. A confiderable body 
of men had been concealed in the woody mountain 
Cerdylium ^ Which overhangs Amphipolis, The 
greater part oi the maiy -^^it drawn up , ready foj 

Pi? 
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%H k Vf adlioji , at the feveral gates of the city. CJearidasi 

Jfiy^. Hvbo ipomm.andied there, had orders to roifh forth at 

a given fignal, while Brafidas in perlbn, condudr 

ing a fele(^ band of intrepid followers ,, watched the 

Jfirft opporttinityr for attack. The plan, contrived 

awithfoimjUidhflciU, w,as execijited with.^qual dextc- 

|-ity and precifion. Confouqcjed ^ith the- rapidity 

0f fuch an uoexpe<aed and Gqmplica ted' change, the 

Enensy fled amain » abapdoning their fields , ancj 

jBxpofitig their naked backs to the fwords and fpears 

of the purfuers. Thp forces on either fid^ ainounted 

to ^baut three thoitfand ; ftx hundred ^theniang 

beath ot fell vidiras to the foUy .of Cleon, who^ though forcr 

^^''"^' moft in the flight, was arretted l^y th^ hand of> 

Myrcinran targetecr. 
Beathniid His death migiit app^afe the maoef of hi^ un- 
Brafidls!^ for^nate countrymen ; but nothing could alleviate 
^he ffarrow .of the vidlosrs for the lofs of their act 
mired Brafidas , who regeived a rnortal wouncf 
^hile he advanced to the attack. He was conveyed 
alive to Atnphipolis j and enjoyed ihe cojnfolatioa 
of his laft vidory , itt which only leven pf^en had 
perifbcd on the Spajtan fide. The fad inagnifi- 
-cencB of his funeral was adorned fey thfc fplendop 
of military honors ; but what w^ ftyiMmore. ho- 
norable to Brafidas, he vas fincerely Iw^eoted by 
the grateful tears of ©um^rpus cpmmurHties , whp 
regarded his virtues and abilities 4& tfeci fureft 
pledges of their own happinefs and fecurity. The 
» citizens of Amphipolij |>aid.an exitraprdip^ry tri- 
bute to his memory. Having d6nK){ifl[)^ eyeiy 
uno^ument of thm ^9cient k^^^n ^d patriots.. 
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tlrey creded the ftittie of Brafi'das in the irittft c6n^ 
fpicuous fquare of the city, appointed anmial parties 
to be celebrated at his tomb, and facrificfed to his 
i-evercd fhade ^ as to the great 'hero and briginid 
fbunder of their community **. r 

The battle of Amphipolis removed the princi* 
jpal obftacles to peace. There was not any Spar- 
tan general qualilied to accompliffi the difigns of 
Brafidas. The Athenians ^ dejedled by defeat ^ and 
humbled by difgracc , vrantied the bold ttnpdfin^ 
feloquencc of Cleon , to difguife their weaknefs , and 
Varnifh their misfortunes. With the dilhcartencd 
remains of an enfeebled armameht , they defpaired 
of iiecoveriing their Macedonian poffeffions ; and 
the greatier patt returned home , well difpofed fat 
an accorambdatioh with the enemy. Thefe difpo- 
fitions were confirmed by the pacific temper of 
Nicias , who Imd fucceeded to the influence of 
Qeon, and who fortunately difcovered in the mo- 
deration of Pfeiftoan^i king of Sparta, a coadjutor 
extremely folrcitous to J^rbmote his viewA; During 
winter,^ feveral friendly conferences were held be- 
tween the commiffioncrs of the two republics ; and, 
towards the commencement of the enfuing fpring; 
a treaty of peace , and foon after\Vards a defenftve 
alliance , for fifty years, was ratified by thi kings 
tod ephari of Sparta on the one fide, and by the 
archons and generals of Athens on the other. la 
confequence of this negociation, which was intend- 
ed to eomprdiend the refpetftive allies of the con-f 
trading powers , all places and prifoners , taken in 
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9 A p. th? course of tb^ War, vreire to W mutu^Uy xm 
xwiu (lored ; the ^-evolted cities in M^cedon \yere ipecir 
ficd by n2^n(ie; but it was regulated that the Ather 
ijiians fl^ould ^ot require from them any higher rcr 
venue than that apportione4 by> the j^ftice of 
Ariftides*'. 

In aU their tranfa^^ipn^ , the Greeks were ev^f 
prodigal of promifes , but backward in performance ; 
3nd, amidft the continual rotation of authority , ma* 
giftrates eafily foi^nd excuses for violating the con- 
ditions granted by their predeceffors. The know^ 
principles of republican inconftancy, ever ready tp^ 
vibrate between cxceffive animofity a.nd immoder 
irate friendfliip , mjght likewife fuggeft 4 reafon for 
converting the treaty of peace into a contrad of 
.allian^ce. But this meafuire , in the prefent cafe » 
^as tt^e effed of neceflity. Athens and Sparui 
might make mutual reftitutio;i, becaufe their re- 
j^edive interefts required it. But no motive of 
intereft engaged the forncier power to reftore Ni-^ 
caea to the Megareans , or the towns of Solium and 
Anadorium to Corinth. The Thebans, Ihortly 
before the peace, bad feized the Athenian fortrefs 
of Panadum, fituate on the frontier of Boeotia. 
They were ftill mafters of Plataea. Elated by theii: 
fignal vidory at Delium, they cpuld not be fup- 
pofed willing to abandon their conquefts, or ever^ 
^nuch inclined to peace. It was ftill kfs to be 
expeded that the Macedonian cities Ihould , for the 
convenience of Sparta, fubmit to the (evere yol^Q 



'^ Thncydid. p. 3?4. 9t feq^. 
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<rf Athens, from which they had recently been de- c H A p« 
Jivered; nor could it be hoped that even the in» XYXX, 
ferior ftates of Feloponnefus Ibould tamely lay 
down their arms, without obtaining any of thofij 
advanuges with which they bad been long flattere4 
\>y their Spartan allies* 
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CHAP* XVIIt, 



^ifctntents fomented by the Corinthians,^ 
give Affiance. •— To ivhich Atbejis 



fbe Ar^ 
accedes. — 

Birth and Education of Alcibiades, •-- nis friends 
ship tvith Socrates, — His charaSer -— And Vievps 
—- Which are favored hy the State of Greece. — 
He deceives the Spartan Ambajjadors, — Reneippal 
of the Peloponnejian War. — Battle of Mantinaa* 
*— Tumults in Argos. — Majfacre of the Scioneans^ 
— Cruel Conqueji of Melos. 



C HAP. 

xviin 

Bifcon. 
tents fo« 
men ted by 
the Co. 
rintliiant. 



X HE voluptuous, yet turbulent citizens of 
Corinth, enjoy the odious diftindlion of re- 
newing a war which their intrigues and animofities 
had firft .kindled. Under pretence of having taken 
an oath never to abandon the Macedonian cities , 
they declined being parties in the general treaty of 
peace. The alliance between Athens and Sparta, 
in which it was ftipulated , that thefe contrading 
powers fhould be entitled to make fuch alterations 
in the treaty as circumftances might require, the 
Corinthians aflfeded , with fome reafon , to confider 
as a confpiracy againft the common liberties of 
Greece '• Fit-ed with this idea, they haftened to Ar- 
gos, in order to animate that republic with the fame 
paffions which rankled in their own breads. Having 

' The claufe was worded !n fuch a manner as might naturally excite 
ftlarm: Upoffknui xxt a^sXfiy on «» AM^OIN rwv 'TroXiotv Sijeij 
Thucydid. 1. v. p.a.«4. 
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fobfed the atebition ol tfie magrftratts^ dicy 
artfdlly reminded tbc ptopk of the glory of Aga-* 
mcranoh, recalled to the Aleves their aflcient and 
juft ^re - eminence iii the Pefbpbnneftrs , ind conJ 
jiared them to maintain tire honor bf that illuftri- 
craspeninfala, which had been fo fhamefully aban- 
doned by the pufrilanimity ^ or betrayed by the 
fcKfcnds , of S^rta. ^ 

The Argives wan tied neither power nor indina- 
fion to affwlne that iriiportant office. During the 
Pelopoiincfian war i they had obfetved the principles 
of a prudent neutrality j equally favorable to their 
populoufneTs awd their weialth. Their protedioh 
tras courted by MantTmea , the liioft poweriul dty 
itt Arcadia, which bad recently conquered fome 
villages ih its neighbourhood, x6 which Sparta laid 
claini. Th« Efians, long hoftile to Sparta , eagerly 
promotid tfce Argive' alliance, which was farther 
ftrengtbened by the Ipcedy acceflSon of the Mace- 
donian allies , whofe inhabitants WTcre not more flat- 
Jcrcd by the kind zeal of Corinth, than provoked 
by the xmicl indifference of Sparta. Thebes and 
Megara were ecjoally offended with their Lacedx* 
nrcmian allies , and equally inclined to war. But ^:. 
rigid ariifocracy prevailed in thofe ft;it^^ whofb 
ambitious magiftrates, trembling for thdr perfonid 
Wrthority, and that of their families , declined en* 
tering into confekletftcy with free democratical rei 
publics *. 

But this dertdcAtical alfociatioh fobn acquired 
in acceffion ftifl more important , and received into 

* Thacydid. 1. v. p. 371. 
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Birth and 
education 
of Alcibi* 



e H A P. its bofom the fountain of liberty itfclf ; even tho 
^viih republic of Athens. This extraordinary event hap* 
pened in the year following the negociation be- 
tween Athens and Sparta. It was efiFeded - hy 
means extremely remote from the experience q£ 
modern times; means which it is incumbent on 
us to explain y left the political tranfadions of Greece 
fhould appear too fluduating and capricious ta 
afford a proper fubjed for hiftory, 

Amidft; the fadious turbulence of fenates and 
aflemblies, no meafure could be adopted by one 
party, without being condemned by another. Many 
Athenians difapproved the peace of Nicias ' 5 
but the general blaze of oppofition was eclipfed 
by the fplendor of one man , who, on this occa- 
fion , firft difplayed thofe Angular but unhappy ta- 
lents, which proved fatal to himfelf and to. his 
country. Alcibiades had not yet reached his thir- 
tieth year , the age required by the wildom of So- 
lon for being entitled to fpeak in the afiembly. 
But every advantageous circumftance of birth and 
fortune, talents natural and acquired, accomplilht 
ments of mind and body , pleaded an exception ia 
favor of this extraordinary charader , which , pro- 
ducing at once flowers and fruit, united with the 
blooming vivacity of youth , the ripened wifdom of 
experience \ His father, the rich and generous^ 
Chnias, derived his extradiqn from the heroic 



' T^e Greeks {bmetimes distinguished treaties by the n^mes of 
^hpfe who made them: the peace of Oimen; the peace of Nicias » and^ 
fit we shall fee hereafter, the peace of Antalcidas* 

* riut. et Nepos in Alcibiad. 
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Ajax, and had didinguifbed his own valor and c H a f • 
patriotifm in the glorious fcenes of the Pcrfian war, ^vlU^ 
)n the female line, the fon of Clinias was allied 
to the eloquence and magnanimity of Pericles, 
vrho,ashis nearefl; furviving kinfman , w^s intruded 
•with the care of his minority. But the ftatefmari, 
vho governed with undivided fway the affairs q£ 
Athens and of Greece , could not beftow much at- 
tention on this important domefiic talk. The 
tender years of Alcibiades were committed to the illi- 
beral difcipline of mercenary preceptors; hisyoutb 
and inexperience were befet by the deftrpdivc adu- 
lation of fervile flatterers , — until the young Athe-* 
pian, having begun to relifh the poems of Homer ^ 
the admiration of which is congenial to every great 
mind , learned from thence to defpife the pedantry 
of the 6ne , and to deteil the ipeannefs of thp 
pther \ 

Froip Homer Alcibiades early imbibed that am- His etriy 
bition fpr excellence which is the ereat leflbn of the ■"•***' 

^ mei^t to 

immortal bard. Having attamed the verge of maui- sofiraics.v 
|iood , he readily diftinguilhed , among the crowd 
of rhetoricians and fophifts, the fuperior merit of 
Socrates, who, rejeding all faditious and abftrufc 
fiudies, confined his fpeculations to matters of real 
importance and utility ; who, having never travel- 
led to Egypt and the Eaft in fearch of myftcrious 
knowledge, reafoned with an Attic perfpicuity an4 
freedom; and who, being uribiaffed by thefyftem 
pf any mafter, and always mafter of himfelf, thought, 

' Plut. in Aldbiatf^ 
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c n if. fpokc, and aded with equal independence and dignt 
xvm. ty. An amrable and moft inftruiftive writer, the diC- 
ciple and friend of Sdcrates, has left an admirable 
panegyric of the uniform temperance , the unfhakch 
probity, the diffu five benevolence invariably dit 
played in his virtuous life of feventy years *. His 
diftinguifhing excellences are juftFy appreciated by 
Xenophon, a fchoUr worthy of his tnafter'; but 
the youthful levity of Alcibiades (for ^outh is fel- 
dorii capable of cllimaiing the higheft of all merits^, 
^he und^viating tenor of art innocent and ufeful 
life) was chiefly delighted with Ihe fplendor of 
"particular adlions. The eloquence, ratheir than 
the innocence of Socrates, excited his admiratioil. 
H« was charmed with that inimitable raillery, that 
clear comprehenfive logic, which baffled the moft 
tictite difputants of the Athenian fchools*; that 
ered independence of mind, which difdaified thfe 
Ihfblence of power, the-pride of wealth, and the 
Vanity of popular fame, was well fitted to attract 
the fcongenial cfteem of Alcibiades, who afpired 
feeyond the beaten paths of vulgar greatnefs; not 
could the gallant youth be lefc affeded by the in- 
vincible intrepidity of Socrates , when , quitting tht 
ihade of fpeculation , and covered with the helra 
^ndcuirafs, he grafped the malty fpear, and juf- 
tified, by his ftrenuous exertion in the field of 
battle, the ufeful leflbns of his philofophy*. 

Their mu- Socrates in his turn (fince it is eafier fpr a wife 
man to corred the errors of reafoii than to conquter 



tual obli« 
gations 
and friencl- 
ship* 



* Xenoph. Memorabil. Socrat. 

' See particularly Xenoph. Apolog. Socrat. • Plato,- palfitn. 

» Xenoph. Memorab. Socrat pg. 449* 804.^ 8I8» 
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the dehift9Qft q£ fcntjmcnt) wps deeply, affe^ A » A K 

cd >¥itb the t^eauty of Alcilaiade^"; a beauty dfr. ^ifVilL' 

pendixig, npt on ^hc trapficiit flpwer of youth , aiujl 

the fedudive cjelicwy of cffeminaic graces, b^tf 09 

tbe ineffable harmony pJ^ ^ ^^rm. which r»lizedthe 

fublime conceptions of Hpm^r aqd Phidias cpr^ 

cerning theif {^t)ulpjus divinities, axid yvJiich {bpne 

in the autumn of life with undicpiniflied ^ffulgen^? ' \ 

The affeftipn of Socrates , though infinitely r^ ^ . 

moved firojpa inipurity, refembled rather the ardor 

of love than th^ caliA modcrapon of fricnd{bi|v 

The fiigf , whqjfc cpnjip^iny was (fourted by his other 

difcipks , hin>felf courted the 9ompany of Akibia^ 

^es; and when the ungrateful yojuth foraetime? 

dfcaped to his lipeotious companions , the prhilofbu 

phcr purfued him with the eagernefeof a father of 

np(afier, in^ious tq recover a fugitive fon or flave ". 

At the battle of Potidaea he jfaved the life of hi^ 

fupil, and in order to. gratify the tove of military 

^lory, >vhich already animated his youthful tofoo), 

Ae fage obtained ifor Alcibiad^s the prize of y^- 

lor, which the univerfd conJent of the Athenianj 

thought due to himfelf. At the fatal engagemqx^ 

of pelium^ Alcibjades, itisfajd, had an bppprlju,- 

ni^y of retufoing fhe rnor.e fubjftautial favor,, by 

laving the prc^ipus life £>X Spcrates'^i arid, it may 

'• Vid. Xenof>h. and Plato , paffim; -Socrates'often acknowledges 
^ d^Qger of. beauty > .Aa4 its. V9Jifft lOVit) hjmCilf ;. jbiu Io£ei no 
opportnnity to caution his difciples againft xlyt shameful p^on^ , s^^f 
tbominable vices , which fiow from this fair fource. Vid. Mcmor»b« 
fiocrat. 1. il. paiBm , et 1. v. c. iii. Sympof.to. tv. p. 245. 

" Plat, in AlciWad. '* Wmw Ibid. 

'^ StrabOy p. 33C^ U Plut. in Alcibiadv 
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« H A p. ^ell be fuppofed that an intei:chlhg6 of fuch im* 
XViit. portaht favors would ftraiten tli^ bands of thci^ 
mutual friendfhip, dtiring whiehthe powers of rea^ 
Ton and fancy were diredled , with Unabating dili^ 
gence , td improve the underftanding ; and excitd 
the virtue of Alcibiade^. 
Deceitful g^t this favofite youth labored under a defed ^ 
•f"icibi- which could not be compenfatcd by the higheft birth^ 
W^ the moft fplendid fortune, the nobleft ehdo Wraerits of 

mind and body, and even the ineftimable fridndlhiji 
of Socrates. He wanted, an honeft '* hfeart. Thii 
. • we are Warranted to affirm on the authority of con- 
temporary writers, who acknowledge, that firft ad- 
miration, andthenintereft, was the foundation of faii 
Attathilient to the illufttious fage, by Whofe inftruc- 
tiori he expeded to become , not a good , but ad 
able, man. Some inclination to virtue h6 mighty 
in futh company, perhaps feel, but mdrc probably 
feigri; and the niceft difcetnment might miftakfe 
the real charadler of a man , who cbuld adopt , at 
*]{)reafure, the mOft oppofite manners ; and who, a^ 
will appear from the fubfequent eveiits of his vari- 
iou§ life, could furpafs the fplendid magnificencfe 
of Athene, or the rigid frugality of Sparta; could 
conform, as intereft required , to the labdridus tH^ 
fercifes of the Thebans, Or to the voluptuous indo- 
lence of Ionia ; affume the foft effeminacy of an 
Eaftcrn prince, or rival the fturdy vices of the 
drunken Thracians "* 



»^* tyfias cbnt. AUibiad. <et Xcnoph. Memorab. SocMt. 1. i. |?. 71$. 
.'' Hepos in Alcibiaih 
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The firft fpecimen of his political condud dif- 
l^dvered th6 extraordinary refources of his vetfatik 
mind. He oppofed the peace of Nicias , as the 
Wdrk of a rival, whom he wiflied to difgrac^.' His 
ambition longed for Nvar, and the Spartans defcrved 
his refentment, having, in all their tranfadions with 
Athens , teftified the utmott rdjpedl for Nicias , 
while they were at no pains to conceal theif waiik 
of regard for himfelf , though his family had beeik 
fong conneded with their republic by an intei^ 
courfe of hofpitality, and he had endeavoured to 
ftrengthen that connexion by his perfonal good 
ofBces to the Lacedaemonians taken in Sphaderia. 
To gratify at once his refentment , his ambition, 
and his jealoufy, he determined to renew the war 
Vridi Sparta ; a defign by no means difficult at the 
prefent jundure. 

In compliance with the peace of Nicias , the 
Spartans withdrew their troops from Amphipolis ; 
but they could reftore neither that city, nor the 
neighbouring places iti MaCedon, to the dominioh 
bf Athens. The Athenians, agreeably to the treaty, 
allbwed the captives taken in Sphaderia to meet 
the longing embraces of their kinfmen and friends j 
but good policy forbade their furrendering Pylus, 
until the enemy had performed fome of the condi- 
tions flipulated in return. Mutual unwillingnefs , 
or inability, to comply with the articfes of peac6, 
fowed th# feeds of animofity , which found a fa- 
vorable foil in both republics. The authority isi 
thofe magiftrates , who fupported the pacific mea* 
fares of Nicias; and Jfleiftpanax^ had e;xpirctl. Th<f 
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M a A t. Sjlartan youtj^ V^ifljed, fcy n^\y Ijp^i^ties^ fofj^cel 

3EV1II. the mfimojy of ^ yf^t, which ^ad be^n carrj?4 Q^ 

without profit, apd termiQatpd' \vii;^ difhopor. 3ut 

the wifer pari^ p«f^iy?d tlwt fetter fujccei^ awH 

|iot be exp^aed while |:^e 4.^.b€iiiaps ppjOfefledPy. 

lu^, lu theic eagernefs qo recaVcr tWt fottreJfe, 

they rgnewpdj ^eir aljiaapc with the Thebaps, Ugm 

wh^ th?5f ^pive^iEaoad^w, jyhich,- t|i.ey toped 

fa epcfhajige for Pyiup; fgrssptiag ,. m thk tranfao 

*o»» W. i WOJt^nt d^uJJe i|j thejr ^m^.mih AtHea.% 

" d?^ peklKjr o^ tfie contra^iflg pA»rf i-f, ftosiuld ^ 

Mfithopt miftivil 9qmp)Uj3i<;atipii afld ?<>nfcnt , 

.9cmGli?de any new alliance. " The Thebans TQ- 

jpjced in !;he pEp4),e# of eujbroiling thje affairs of 

Alliens, and Sp^rfaj. and the Cprio.^3115 , . guitJejl 

hy the Ikpe hpftiJe vie>vs, readily cop^yrred Jarith 

the Thebans , and openly re-entered iflito jtke X4. 

cedsemppian ponfcxieracy '•.• , 

wL'lL'; Having cpncluded this negpcia^tipfl, , the Spar- 

s,aru» '^."^ who yielded to none in the ai;t pf dififciBJaling, 

ambiffa. difpiotched ajnt^afladors to A.tben^,, exdyfiog what 

- m^t. ^^y ^^^""^^ ^ apparent infringemen t of tfa.e treaty, 

xci. ami ^quefting that ftate tp accept Pboadlum 

A- c. 4S0. ( ^hkh had been carefully .difmantjed) in excJiange 

for Pylus. The. fervjut of Athens heard their pro- 

ppfel without fuipicipjj, efpeciaijy as they declared 

tKeniielves invefted with full ppwers to embrace 

every reafonable pl^n of prgCertf ,acc;omniodation 

.and pcrmat|ent friend/hip.' Jt.nQW re»Huned foo: 

:the ambankdors> to propofe tfcisjr demand in the 

, . ->* ThjicjilW. t V. paffim. 

, ' popular 
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Jyopiilar affembly, which j they had reafon to hope, chap* 
might be deceived ftill more eafily than the fenate. xviii* 
But in this expedation they were difappointed by a 
contrivance of AlcibiadeSj no Icfs Angular than au- 
dacious; Having invited the ambafladors to an 
entertainment, during which he talked of their rc-> 
public with more than his wonted refpedlj and tefti-* 
fied the utmoft folicitude for the fuccels of their 
ncgociation, he obferved to them ^ that one cir-» 
cumftance gave him much concern , their having 
mentioned full powers. They muft beware of re- 
peating that error in the affembly, becaufe the na-* 
tural rapacity of the populace, apprized of that cir-' 
cumftancCj would not fail to infift on fuch coijditions 
as the honor of Sparta coUld not poffibly comply 
Vith. If they concealed the extent 6f their com- 
«iiffion, the declaring of which could only ferve to 
indicate timidity on the one fide, and to provoke 
infolence on the other,' he pledged himfelf to obtain 
the recovery of Pylus, and the grattificatidn of theii? 
utmoft hopes. On this] occafion the Spartans in-* 
judicioufly confided in a man^ who had been irri- 
tated by the former negledl and ingratitude of their* 
country. When they appeared next day in the af« 
fembly, Alcibiades demanded , with a loud voice^ 
the objed; aiid extent of their commiffion; Accord- 
ing to the concerted plan, they denied their having 
full powers. The artful Athenian , affeding a 
tranfport of indignation, arraigned the audacity and 
bafenefs of a people by whom his o^j^n urifufpeding 
temper had been egiegioufly abufed. " But yefter- 
day they declared their full powers in the fenate j 

Vol. III. E 
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CHAP, tbey denied to-day what yefterday they difplayed 
XVllU with oftentation. Such (I now perceive it) is the 
nfual duplicity of their republic. It is thus they 
have reftored Amphipolis. It is thus , Athenians ! 
they have reftored the neighbouring towns in Ma^ 
cedon : it is thus they have , indeed , put you ia 
poffeffion of Panadum, but with demolifhed walls; 
and after concluding an alliance with Athens, Ra- 
tified by folen^n oath , moft treacheroufly and da- 
ringly infringed it, by entering into a league with 
Thebes , your determined and inveterate enemyl 
Can you ftill, men of Athens! tamely fubmit td 
foch indignities ? Do you not expel fuch traitors 
{ pointing to the ambafladors ) from your prefencc , 
and from your city?" This extraordinary ha^ 
rangue totally difconcerted the Spartans. Had 
their confufion allowed them to extenuate their 
fault by declaring the truth, the leaft refle<fUoa 
muft have fuggefted, that Atcibiades would repre- 
fent their fimple ftory as a new turn of iilgeniou^ 
artifice. They retired abruptly from the affembly '^ ; 
Nicias, and the other partifans of Sparta, ihated 
their difgrace ; and the Athenians were fodn after* 
wards perfuaded by Alcibiades to embrace the Ar* 
give alliance *'. 
The Peio- It might be expeded , that the weight of futh a 
ponnefian powerful Confederacy fhould have fpeedily crufhed 
ncwca* the debility of Sparta , already exhaufted by the 

'7 Thucyd. mentions the shock of an earthquake, which <»cei^ 
fioned the diflblucion of that aifembly , before coming to any coa« 
clufion. 

*• Thucydid. 1. v. p. 174* ct ftqq. Flnt. ia Alcibiad. 
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former war*. But the militaty opetations of Greece c li a V* 
depended lefs on the relative ftrength of contend- xviii. 
ing powers , than on the alternate preponderance oipnp. 
of domeftic faftions. In the year following the a!*c/4I9* 
treaty, the Athenians fent a fmall body of troops - 
to alCft their Peloponnefian allies in the redudion 
of Epidaurus , Tegea , and other hoftile cities in 
Argolis and Arcadia. Yet in the enfuing year^ 
when the Spartans, dfeading the lofs of fome cities^ 
and the defedion of others, made a vigorous eflfort 
to retrieve their authority in Peloponnefus , the 
Athenians alone difcovered little inclination , and 
exerted no activity ^ to obflrudk their meafures 
for that purpofe. Pleiftoanax beiilg a partifan of 
the peace of Nicisfs , the Spartans intrufted the 
command to Agis , his more warlike colleague^ 
All Lacedaemonians of the military age were fum- 
moned to the field. The dangerous expedient of 
arming the Helots was adopted on this iniportant 
emergency. The Spartan allies fiiowed unufuaj 
ardor in their caufe. The Thebans fent tea 
tboufand foot, and one thoufahd horfemen '*; the 
Corinthians two thoufand heavy -armed men; the 
Megarians almofl an equal number; the ancient 
cities of Fallen^ and Sicyon in Achaia gave a 
powerful and ready affiftance ; while the fmall i 
but generous republic of Phlius , whofe territory , 
bordering on Argolis ^ was appointed for the 

'* They Uadi however, but five hundred borfes ; t'TTrug 'asvruH^' 
«ei xcu uti'Ptyroi tvou Perhaps the uvtTrTroty thofe not provided witH 
horres, ferved as attendants on the horfemen. The mixing: of light 
infantry wiih tht cavalry was frequent in Utet times ; but of th)» 

E 4 
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The St^alr- 

Arfive ar- 
mies face 
each other, 
but part 
without 
engaging. 
Olymp. 
xc. 3. 

A. c. 4iau 



rendez-vous of the confederates, took the field with 
the >yhole body of citizens and flaves capable of 
bearing arms **. 

The Argives obferved the approaching ftorm^ 
;and prepared to refift it. The Kleads and Manti- 
neans joined them ; and although the Athenians 
were loag expeded in vain , the Argive?; did not 
lofe courage, but boldly took the field to oppofe 
the invaders. The fkilfiil movements of king Agis 
intercepted their return to Argos ; the high grounds 
aboye them were, occupied by the Corinthians and 
Phliafians; their retreat towards Neitaea was cut 
off by the Bceotians and IVlegarians. A battle 
feemed inevitable in the winding vale of Argos; 
Jbut it is eafier to admire, than explain, the fubfc'- 
quent condud of either army. Whether the Ar- 
rive commanders** were difconcerfed by the judi- 
cious pofition of the enemy , or that compaffioa 
touched their minds on perceiving fiich nunaerous 
bodies of men , chiefly natives of the fame penin- 
fula , fprung from the fame blood ^ and fpeaking 
the fame Doric tongue^ prepared to embrue their 
parricidal hands in kindred blood; or that, being 
fecretly partifens of ariftocracy **, they were un- 
willing to come to extremities with Sparta ; it is 
certain, that inftjjpid of joining battle, they entered 

«• Thucydid. 1. V. p. 384 • et feqq. 

** Or rather Thrafyllus , who was one of five generals , but wjfo 
reems to have enjoyed fome pre-eminence over his colleagues. Perhaps 
it was his turn to coihiiiand. 

>* Alciphron , who, with ThralVlIus , Was the princfpal agent in 
this affair , was the ** ^poUvog Axm^uiiULonciiy ^ '* the public hoft of tli# 
Lacedfcmonians. Thucydid. p. 389. 
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into conference , with the Lacedaemonian king. In 
confequence of this unexpeded raeafur^, a truce 
was concluded between the chiefs, without the con- 
currence or knowledge of the officers or troops in 
either army. The Argives, Thrafyllus and Alciphron, 
engaged that their countrymen fhould give com- 
plete fatisfadion for the injuries of which they were 
accufed; and king Agis, whofe authority, by the 
Spartan laws , was abfolute in the field, led off his 
obfequious army. 

Whatever might be the caufe of this meafure, it 
occafioned ( after the firft paufe of filent aftonifli- 
ment) univerfal difcontent, followed by loud and 
licentious clamors. The Spartans complained, 
* That, after affembling fuch a body of men as 
had fcarcely eVer been coUedled in Peloponnefus ^ 
whofe attachment to their caufe was ardent, whofe 
numbers and courage were invincible , and aftei^ 
•furrounding their enemies on every fide, and de-* 
. priving them of every refource , the glorious hope, 
or rather certainty, of the moft complete and im- 
portant vidory, fhould have been Sacrificed, in 
one moment , by the caprice , the cowardice , or 
the corruption of their general ** The Argives 
lamented , " That their numerous enemies , whom 
they had a fair opportunity of engaging in their 
own country , fhould have been allowed to efcape 
from their hands by a hafty and ill-judged compo- 
fition. " Nor did they confine their refentment to 
vain complaints. The moft daring or moft fedi- 
tious attacked the houfes of Thrafyllus and Alci- 
phron. The reft foon joined in the tumult. The 

E3 
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effeds of the generals were plundered or confit 
cated ; and their lives were faved , with difficulty, 
by the refpeiled f^nduary of Argive Juno. 

Though the Greeks, and indeed the ancients in 
general, feldom employed refident aQibafladors ii\ 
foreign dates , Alcibiades was then inveftcd with 
that charader at Argos. His adivity wduld no* 
fail to promote the popular tumult, in which his 
own and the Athenian intereft was concerned. Oa 
a future occafion he boafted, that, chiefly at his 
inftigation, the Argives and their alliep were per- 
fuadcd to break the truce ; a m^afure^ greatly 
facilitated by the long-expeded arrival of the Athe^ 
jiian tranfports, conveying a reinforcement of twelve 
Jiundred foldiers , and a body of three hundred 
cavalry. Encouraged by this event, the Argives, 
regardlefs of the truce , attacked the ancient and 
wealthy city of Orchomenus in Arcsldia, which, 
^fter a feeble refiftance , fubmitted to their arois* • 
They next proceeded to lay fiege to the neighbour- 
ing town of Tegea , a defign extremely contrary 
to the inclination of the Eleans , who were eager 
to chaftife the inhabitants of Lepreum , a diftri<a 
pn their own frontier. The Argives, however, 
paid no regard to their demands ; and the Eleans, 
offended by this inilance of contempt, returned 
home in difguft. 

The Lacedaemonians learned with indignattoa 
the fubmiflion of Orchomenus, the fiege of Tegea, 
and the open infradion of the treaty. They had 
formerly murmured againft the imprudent pr perfi- 
dious ipeafures of kin^ Agis^ but when they felt 
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die tSc&s of his xnifcondud , their rdfentment c H a P- 
became outrageous. In the firft amotions of their xviiu 
animofity, they determined to dedroy his houfe, 
and tO; fubjed him to a fine of feveral thoufand 
pounds flerlingi which, in all probability, he would 
have been^ unable to pay. £ut his doquetice and 
addrefs appeafed the general clanoior; and, as the 
anger of popular affemblies is eafily converted 
into pity , he was again taken into favor. His 
known talents for war recommended him to (he 
command of the army; and he afTured his country- 
men ,^ that bis future fervices fbouid fpeedily wipe 
off the ftain horn his character. The Spartans, 
however, firft elcded on this occafion ten coun- 
fellors to attend their kings in the field, to reftraia 
their too precipitate refolves, and control their 
too abfolute sluthority. 

Having taken this precaution, the neccflTity of Battitol 
which (eemed juftified by recent experience, they „,g"^ 
fummoped the afllftance of their allies, whofe ardor 
to renew hoftilities was equal to their own. They 
proceeded with a numerous army ( though inferior 
to that formerly coUeded, as their confederates 
beyond the Ifthmus had not yet time to join them), 
and marched diredlly to the town of Mantinaea* 
cxpeding either to take that place, or to oblige the 
enemy to defend it, by withdrawing their troops 
from the fiege of Tegea. The approach of the 
Argives prevented the furprife of Mantinaea ; and 
both armies, whofe ambition or rcfentment had 
been fo lately difappointed of an opportunity ta 

E4 
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cjifylay their valor, or their fury, eagerly prepare^ 
for an engagement, 

According to ancient cuftom , the leaders of the 
feveral nations addreffed their refpedive troops. 
The Mantinseans were animated " by the fight <J£ 
their city, for the defence qf which, as well as for 
the fafety of their wives and children , they were 
exhorted valiantly to contend. The event of the 
battle muft determine the important alternative of 
dominion and fervitude; dominion which they hat! 
lately aiTumed over various cities in Arcadia, and 
fervitude , which they had alr^eady fuflFered under 
the cruel tyranny of Sparta. ^ The Argives were 
reminded " of their ancient pre-eminence in Pelo- 
ponnefus, which they had recently recovered, and 
which their honor was now called to maintain. 
They were reminded of the long and bloody wars 
which they, had formerly carried on, in order to 
repel the ufurpation of a powerful and ambitious 
neighbour. This was the fame enemy who adually 
provoked their arms , and gave them an oppor- 
tunity of revenging, in one day, the accumulated 
injufkice of many centuries. " The Athenians 
heard, and repeated, " That it was glorious to 
march at the head of gallant and faithful allies , 
and to fhow therofelves deferving of their heredi- 
tary renown. They yielded to none in bravery; 
their power was unrivalled; and when they had 
overcome the Lacedaemonians, even in the Pelo- 
ponncfus , their dominion w^uld be more ext^nfi ve 
and fecure. '^ 
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The Spartans briefly exhorted their followers^ C M A r 
tnd each other, ^* to exert that innate valor which xviii. 
bad ever animated theii; breads , and which could 
receive no additional force from a tedious difplay 
of ufelefs words. ** Thus faying , they marched 
with a flow and firm ftep, regulated by the found 
of the flute, to meet the impetuous onfet*' of the 
Argives and Athenians, Above a thoufand of the 
former, chofen from the flower of the nobleft youth 
of Argos, had been employed, fincc the firft diffen* 
fions occafioned by the peace of Nicias, in tho 
conftant exercife of arms, in order to maintain 
the honorable pretenfions of their country. They 
behaved with fignal bravery. The Athenians were 
not wanting to their ancient fame. The Manti- 
iiaeans ftrenuoufly defended every thing mofl dear 
to them. But the allied army had been confiderably 
^weakened by the defertion of the Eleans ; and the 
Martial enthufiafm of king Agis , feconded by the 
pcrfevering valor of the Spartans ** , decided thQ 

*' The admirable verfet of Milton , who was a 4ili|eiit reader of 
Thu^ydid'es • are the beft comnienury on this battle. 

Anoo they move 
In perftet phalanK to the Dorian mood 
Of Antes and {bft recorders , fnch as raisM 
To height of nobleft temper heroes old > 
Arming to battle ; and inftead of rage , 
Deliberatt valor breathed firm and unmo? 'd , etc. 

Par. Loft, b. i. 
^* If the text is not corroi»t, the words of Thucydides are verf 
Tvqiarkable : AXXu fiotKi^othj xut» ^otyrct rri tfjLfrti^M Aatmioctimoytoi 
?Xflwya»tf{i^gf , T}f mipUQL iiu^ocv ax iwov Trt^iyivomvot % p. 394. " Tha( 
the Lacedaemonians , exceedingly inferior as they appeared on this 
•ccaiion to the enemy in military skill , showed themfelves as muc^ 
fiil^erior to them, in true manly courage. '* It appears from th9 
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C H KVf fortune of the battle. The allies were repulfed, 
xvm. broken, thrown into diforder, and put to flight. 
The Spartans, unwilling to irritate their defpair, 
or fuperftitioufly obferving an ancient maxim , 
which enjoined them ^' to make a bridge for a 
flying enemy," did not continue the purfui|;, but j 
jTpeedily returned home to celebrate the Cartieaq 
feftival, rejoicing in having rcftored the luftre of 
their arms, and recovered their authority in th^ 
Peloponnefus. 
Tamuitt Ihis, in fad, proved the immediate confequepce 
in Argof. ^f ^ little , which was not fo Wpody as might hav9 
been expeded, the vanquifhed having loft eicvien^ 
^Yid the vidors only three^ hundred. Bat the revof 
lutions of Greece chiefly depended on the fluduating 
politics of domeftic fadions. The Spartans had a 
numerous party in Argos itfelf, who, emboldene4 
by the recent vidory of their friends, immediately 
took arms, abolifhed the popular government > 
deftroyed the partifans of Athens , abjured the 
league with that ftate, and. entered into a iiew 
confederacy with Sparta. This event happened ;i 

defcription of the battle, that the Lacedaemonians were defective , not 
in skill , but in difcipline. In approiching the enemy , tlieir right 
wing extended too far, which frequently happened from the defire of 
f very foldier to cover his unarmed fide by the shield of the next pcrfoA 
on his right. In confequence of this tendence, the Lacedaemonian left 
wing was over - reached by the enemy^s right. Agis ordered the 
(Sktritae and Brafidians to wheel from their places on the rig;tit« and 
lengthen the front of the left wi^g : eommanding the battalions of 
llipponoidas and Arillocles to fill up the vacuity occafione^ by this 
movement Cut thefe generals abfolutely refufed to obey orders, and 
were afterwards bs^nishe^ Sp^rt^ on that i^ccount. Thucydid, |pi. 33^* 
ft fe^q. 
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few weeks after the engagement, and tovrards the c h a p« 
clofe of the fourteenth winter of the Peloponnc- xviii. 
fian war. During the two following years, Argos 
paid dearly for a nion>ent of tranfient fplendor^ 
having undergone three blpody revolutions, which 
renewed the atrocities of Corcyrean fedition. The 
conteft ended , as in Corcyra , in favor <rf the 
Athenians and democracy. 

The affairs of the Peloponnefus had long occu- Maflkut 
pied, without cngrofling, the attention of Athens. g^jjj^*,„, 
The year preceding her alliance with Argos , the 
Athenians reduced the rebellious city of Scione^ 
in the penidfuja of Pallene , againft which their 
refentmcnt had been provoked to the utrooft fury, 
becaufe the Scioneans, though inhabiting a country 
almoft furrouaded by the fea, had defied the 
naval power of Athens, and, amidfl; the misfbr-' 
tunes of that ftate, revolted to her enemies* The 
citizens of Scione became the vidims of a revenge 
equally cruel and imprudent. The males, above 
the age of puberty , were put to the fwofd ; tho 
women apd children dragged into fervitude; the 
name and honors of the city extinguifhed for 
ever; and the territory planted with a new colony, 
confifting chiefly of Plataean exiles. Thefc atio- 
cious cruelties alarmed the terror, exafperated the 
refentment, and invigorated the refiftance, of the. 
i^ighhouring republics. Their defence was under-; 
taken by Perdiccas, king of Macedon, whom 
the Athenians therefore interdided.the ufe of the 
Grecian feas. But that ambitious people made fa 
little progrefs in ^educing the Macedonian coaftr 
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that they finally defiftcd from this defign , contenl- 
ing themfelves with guarding thofe places which 
ftill preferved their allegiance, >Vith re-eftabliftiing 
domeftic order, and with colledling the cuftomary 
tribute from their numerous colonies and depend- 
ences 

The produdive induftry difFufed through all 
branches of the community , the equality of private 
fortune, the abfence of habitual luxury, together 
with the natural advantages of their foil and climate, 
enabled the Greeks to flourifli amidft furious and 
bloody wars. After a fhort period of tranquillity, 
their exuberant population overflowed , and was 
obliged to difcharge itfelf in foreign colonies or 
conqucfts. Such a period Athens enjoye^ for five 
years after the peace of Nicias as the Macedonian 
and Argive wars only employed her activity, 
without exhaufting her ftrength. The neceflBty of 
exerting her fuperfluous vigor intfome ufeful and 
honorable defign , was fatally experienced , in the 
year following, by the unfortunate ifland of Melos, 
one of the largeft of the Cyclades, lying diredlly 
oppofite to the Cape of Malea , the fouthern 
promontory of Laconia. 

This beautiful ifland, fixty miles in circumference, 
of a circular form, of an agreeable temperature, and 
affording , in peculiar perfedion ** , the ufual 
produdions of a fine climate, had early invited 



*5 The iftand of Melos is every where impregnated with iron, 
bitumeji , fulphiir, and o^h^r minerals. It is deCcribed by Tournefort 
as a great laboratory Its fut>terranean fires are fyj^pofed to give 
peculiar Ibroe and flavor to its wiaes and frnrts.. 
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the colonization of the Spartans ; and the happy chap. 
fcttlcmcnt had enjoyed political independence for xvtH. 
fcvcn hundred years. The ftrength and import* 
ance of the capital, which bad the fame name 
with the ifland, may be underftood by the arma* 
nent, of thirty (hips, and near three tboufaTxl 
foldicrs, which the Athenians brought againft it. 
Before they commenced hoftilities, either by attack- 
ing the city, or by ravaging the country, theyfent 
ambaffadors to the Melians, in order to peifuade 
them to furrendcr^ without incurring the danger 
or the punifhment of an unequal, and probably a 
fraitlcfs, refiftance. The cautious iflanders, well 
acquainted with the eloquence and addrefs of the 
enemy with whom they had to contend, denied them 
the permiflion to fpeak before the public afljqmbly, 
but appointed a deputation of the magiftrates , to 
hear and examine their demands. The Athenian 
anobaffadors were received in the fenatehoufe, where 
a tnoft important and interefting conference was 



held 



which , while it engages our compaffion 



for the unhappy vidims of ambition, explains the 
prevailing fentiments and opinions of the Greeks 
in matters of war and government, and illuftrates 
the daring injuftice of the Athenian republic. The 
ambaffadors began the dialogue, by obferving, 
" That fince the diftruft of the Melians, probably 
arifing froni the confcious weaknefs of their caufe, 
had refufed them the liberty of fpeaking, in a con*, 
tinued oration, to the affembly of the people, they 
ibould ufe that mode of conference which feemed 
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c H i p. nioft agreeable to the inclinations of theit ^dvcr- 
XVIII. faries , and patiently liften to the objedlioa which 
might occur to any part of their difcourfe." 
Melians. " The propolal is juft and reafonable ; 
but you have come hither with an armed force, 
which renders you judges in your own caufe. 
Though vanquiflied in debate, you may ftill con- 
quer by arms j but if we yield in argument , ivc 
niuft fubroit to flavery. " Athenians " If you in- 
tend to talk of matters foreign to the fubjed , wc 
have done. " M. "It is furely excufable forthofe, 
whofe aU is at ftake , to turn themfelves on every 
fide ^ and to fugged their fufpicions and their doubts. 
But let the conference be carried on in the manner 
which you have propofed. " A. " And , on both 
fides ^y let all fuperfluous arguments be omitted; 
either that we , having repelled and conquered the 
Perfians, are entitled to govern the Greeks; or 
that you , being a colony of Lacedaemon , are en- 
titled to independence* Let us fpeak like men of 
fenfe and experience , who know that the equal 
rules of juftice are obferved only by men of an 
equal condition; but that it belongs to the ftrong 
to command , and to the weak to obey ; becaufe 
fuch is the intereft of both. " M. " How can our 
intereft and yours coincide ? ** A. " By fubmiffion , 
you will fave your lives ; and by preferving you , 
we will incteafe our own power. " M. " Confidcr 
( for this alfo muft be mentioned , fince difregarding 
juftice i you are governed only by utility) that your 
unprovoked invafion of the Melians will roufc 
the refentment of all Greece 9 will render all 
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neutral ftates your enemies ; and , if ever your C H A F. 
empire fhould decline, ( as what human grandeur is xvni; 
notfubjedt to decay ? ) will expofc you to a dread- 
ful and juft punifliment." A. "The continuance 
of our empire is the care of fortune and the gods ; 
the little that man Can do to preferve it, we will 
notncgledl. The liberty of Mdos offends the pride 
-of the neighbouring ifles , and ftirs them to rebel- 
lion. The interefl of our prefent power muft 
prevail over the apprehenfion of future danger. '* 
M. " While the Athenians are thus prepared to 
incur danger for the prefervation of empire , and 
their fiibjecft iHaiids to defy death for the hopes of 
freedom , would it not be the bafeft and moft infa- 
mous cowardice in us , who have long enjoyed 
liberty , to deX:line any toil or danger for maintain- 
ing the moft valuable and the moft glorious of all 
human polTeflGoils ? " ^. ^' We are not come 
hither to difpqte the pri^e of valor, but to offer 
terms of fafety. " M. " The event of war is un- 
certain ; there is fome'hope in refiftance , none in 
fubmiflion. /f. *' Flattering hope often deceives 
the profperous and the powerful, but always de- 
ftroys the weak and unfortunate^ who, difregarding 
natural means of prefervation , have recourfe to 
idle dreams of the fancy, to omens, oracles , divi- 
nation , and all the fallacious illufions of a vain 
fuperftition. " M. " We know that it will be 
difficult for the Melians to contend with theftrength 
and fortune of Athens : yet we truft that the gods 
will fupport the juftice of our caufe ; and that the 
Lacedccmonians ^ from whom we are defcendcd. 
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CHAP* moved by a fcnfe of honor, will defend their owri 
XVIII, blood." A. " Believe ilot that Athens will be 
forfaken, by the gods. Ambition is implanted in 
man. The wifdom oJF providence , not an Athe- 
nian decree , has eftablilhed the inevitable law, 
that the ftrong fhould govern the weak. As tp 
the altiftance of the Lacedaemonians , we fincerely 
congratulate your happy ignorance of their princi- 
ples. Whatever equity prevails in their domeftic 
inftitutions, they have but one rule refpecfting th,eir 
neighbours , which is , to regulate all their tranfac- 
tions with them by their own convenience. '* M.^\l 
IS chiefly that confideration which affords us 
liope , that they will riot forfake an ifland which 
they have planted , left they fhould be regarded.as 
traitors , than which nothing could be more unfa- 
vorable to their intereft , efpecially fince Melos, 
lying in the neighbourhood of their own territories j 
would be a dangerous poffeflion in the hands of an 
enemy. '^ A. " The timid caution of the Laced;*-, 
monians feldom takes the fi«:id , even againft their 
inveterate enemies in the Peloponnefus , tinlefs 
when their ftandard is attended by numerous dlies. 
It is not to be imagined that , for the fafety of a 
Colony, they will alone crofs the Cretan fea,to 
contend with the fuperior navy of Athens^ " 
it/. "Should the Lacedaemonians be averfe t6 fail, 
they can tranfport others in their Read ; and the 
Extent of the Cretan fea may elude the vigilance of 
your fliips ; or fhould that probability fail , the 
Lacedaemonians may attack your fubjeds on the 
Continent , and accompliCb the defigns of the warlike 

Brafidas. 
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Brafid^sv*' A. ^* You are deterittiticd, it fd-it^-^ 
tolcarn^ by fatal cxperieiice, that fear rieVer com* 
pelied the Athenians to defift from their defigns^ 
efpccially never to raife the fiege of any phce 
^hich they had once inverted. For during the 
Vrholc of this long conference , you have not men- 
tioned a fingle particular capable of affording any 
juft ground of confidence. Deceived by the fplcn- 
dbr of words , you talk of honbf and independ* 
oice^ rejeding the offers of a powerful ftate, S^hofe 
arms you are unable to refift, and whofe proteAioA 
you might obtain at the ei^penfe of a moderate- 
tribute. LefV (hame (hould have any fhare iii thi* 
dangerous behaviour , vfC fball leave you to Con^ 
fult privately , only reminding yoii onde more, thafr 
JJourprefent deliberations involve the fate of y^uif 
country. *' ' • - 

The Athenian ambaffadors retired ; Md tboYlly* 
afttrvtards, the Melians recalletl theni , and-**d^ 
ciarcd thcif linaniinous refolutioii noe to betray^pfct 
one unlucky hour, the liberty which they**hbd^ 
maintained for feven hundred years ; depending on 
the vigorous aflBftance of ihefr Lai!edairtlohlatrkmt 
men, and trufting efpecially in that divine provi-^ 
dence which had hitherto moft wonderfully pre-i 
ferved them amidft the general convulfiolis bf 
Greece. But they entreated the Athenians tb ac« 
ccpt their offers of neutrality , and to abftain from 
* unprovoked violence. " The ambafladors prepared 
for returning to the camp , leaving the eommi& 
fioners with a fatcaftic threat ^ ^' That of all tnert , 
in fuch a delicate fituation ^. the Melianii alone 

Vol. IIL JP 
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f . u A.p«. thought the future more certain than the paft/and 
xyiiir y?ould gricvoufly fuffer for their folljr, in preferring 
tx> the proppfals of certain and immediate fafety , the 
decjeitfulnefs of hope , the inftability of fortune , and 
the vain profpcd of Lacedaemonian aid. " The Athe- 
Xji^nsi, irritated by oppofition, in veiled, without delay, 
tb^ capitjil of Melos , which was blocked up for feve- 
xal months by fea and land. ^ The befieged , after fuf- 
fcring cruelly by famine, made feveral defperate fai- 
lles, feized the Athenian pagazines, and deftroyed 
psHTt of their works. But towards the end of winter, 
their refiftance was defeated by the vigorous efforts 
of %he enemy , combined with domeftic treafon. 
The. males above the age of fourteen (bared the 
iinhappy fate of the Scioneads, The women and 
e}^ildren were fubjedled to perpetual fervitude , and 
five hundred new inhabitants, drawn from the neigh- 
' bQw-ing colonies of Athens , were fent to occupy 
tb^ vapant lands, which had been cultivated and 
sAome^ for fcvcn centuries by the labor of the 
<p£t4rminated Meliaiis ^^ 

^7 Thu6y4id, 1, ▼• ^, 410. ad fin. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

Akibiadet fromotes tbt Sicilian Expeditioft^ — Rev^ 
lutions in that Island* — Embaffy to Athens. — 
Extravagant Vieros of Alcibiadet. — Opf^ed by 

. Niciar^ — ^ The Athenians prepare to invade Sicily m^ 

. — Their Armament beheld 'voith Sufpicion. by the] 
Italian States, — Deliberations concerning the. 
Mode of carrying ott the War. -— Alcibiades takes 
Catana by Stratagem. — ' Mis Intrigued in MejJenL 
— He is unfeafojtably recalled to Athens. — 
Charged vpitb Treafon and Impiety. — Efcapef to 
Sparta. — Nicias deterinines to attack . Syr.acUfe. 
^^ Defer iptioH of that City. — The Athenians 
prevail in a Battle. '^— Return to Catana and 

' Naacos. 

1 H£ inhuman maflacre of the Mcliatis has chat. 

Be^n afcribed by an inftrudive , though oftcn^ xix, 

ihaccurate bic/gfapher', to the unfeeling pride of Aicibudci 

Akit>Jarfes. But more ancien^t and authentic wrr-^ frT^"' 

ttti , whofe filence items to exculpate the ion of dujon inte 

€Httia« f^cittji this atrocious a(::cufati6n , reprefent ^*"'y- 
Vitft^^ thcf principal author of the expedition againft* 
Sdily ; an^ exptdkion hot more unjuft in its prin-' 
a^e tBart fatatj in its cbbfeqaetiees, 

' ITitf hhxtsLty utiron between the princes of Revoi«. 

iyjfitixCi ittd* Agti^etittttA trfumpb^d, ai w6 h^' llTaHsuiid 

« th^cyd. 1. V. tyfi«s Orat. cont. AT«b. — *<5«. 

F 2- 
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CHAP, occafion to relate , over the ambition and rcfources 

XIX, of Carthage. Sicily flourifhcd under the virtuous 

adminiftration of Gelori ' and Theron ; but its 

tranquillity wasdifturbed by the dinenfiqns of their 

V immediate fucceffors. Hieron king of Syracufe 

proved vidorious in a long and bloody war , during 

which the incapacity and misfortunes of his rival 

Thrafideus emboldened the refentment of his fub- 

jeds , already provoked by his injuftice and cmel- 

ty '', He efcnpcd the popular fury, but fell a vidlim 

to his own defpair,- and the Agrigen tines , having 

expelled the family of an odious tyrant , inftituted 

a republican form of policy. 

'Reign of v ffhe falfe, cruel , and avaricious Hieron (for fuch 

Sywcufel* at Jeaft' be is defcribed ' in the firft years of his 

reign ) probably received little benefit from the 

dangerous influence of profperity. But his mind 

was not incapable of refledtion ; and , in the courfc 

of a long ficknefs and confinement , he difcovetcd 

the emptinefe of fuch objeds as kings arc taught 

to admire, and had recourfe to the fplid pleafures 

..\ of the mind. By converfmg with Grecian philo-; 

' fophers , he learned the moft important of all 

kflbns , that of converfing with himfelf ; a conver(ii- 
. tion which none but, the moft^ virtuous or the 
moft vicious of men can long and frequently maiii- 
tain , without deriving fifoxn it effentifil pfofit. 
With the improvement of bis underftanding ^ the 
, fcptiments of Hieron improved ; his. charader and 
manners underwent a total change 5 , and the latter 

\ ^ Stc vol. it. p. z''o. ^ Diodor. 1. xi. c. Ix. et fttfc 

' J}io<lor. Sic. 1. xi. 6. ,lxvi. 
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years of his reign adorn the hiftory of Sicily , and 
the age in which he lived *. The poets Simonidcs, 
iEfchyius , and Bacchilides , frequented his court , 
and admired the greatncfs of his mind , rather 
than of his fortune. The fublime genius of Pindar 
has celebrated the magnificent gencrofity of hi$ 
illuftrioiis patron. And in an age when writing 
was the picture of converfation , becaufe men talked 
as they needed not have been afhamed to write, 
the impartial difciple of Socrates, who had nothing 
to hope or to fear from the aflies of a king of 
Sicily , has reprefented Hieron , in the Dialogue 
entitled fromi his name ^ , as a model of wifdom 
and virtue. 

' It Is a mortifying refledlion that the inimitable 
qualities of a virtuous prince fhould naturally en- 
courage the floth , or irritate the vices , of a dege- 
Derate fucceffor. The glorious reign of Hieroia 
Was followed by the bloody tyranny of Thr^fybulus ; 
a wretch who , difgracing the throne and human 
nature , was expelled from Sicily by the juft indig- 
nation of his fubjeds. Refentment is more per- 
manent than gratitude. The Syracufans forgot the 
fame of Gelon ; they forgot the recent merit of 
Hieron ; and , that they might never be again fub- 
jeded to a tyrant like Thrafybulus , exchanged the 
odious power of kings for the dangerous fury of 
democracy *. 

The inferior cities having fucceflively imitated 
the example of Agrigentum and Syracufe , the 

' iEIian, 1. ix. e. vii. ' Xenophoat. Hieron. 

• Ariftok. dt Repab. L v. o. xil. 
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'Grecian colanics in Sicily experienced the diibrden 
p{ that tumultuous liberty which had fo long pre* 
vailed in the mother -country. Diftraded by in-* 
ternal difqord, and haraffed by external hoftility; 
they had neither leifure nor inclination to attend to 
the, poHtics of Greece. The republic of Syracufe, 
"which was alone capable of interpofing, with efc 
fed, in the quarrel$ of that country, imitated, im 
{lead of oppofmg, the ambition of Athens, Moft 
of the Dorian fettlements had become confederates, 
or rather tributaries, to the Syracufans; and to- 
wards the commencement of the Peloponnefiao 
war, that afpiring people^ though torn by domeftic 
fadions, ftrenuoufly exerted their valor againft 
the Ionic fettlements of Leontium, Catana* and 
Naxos. 

While thefc uphappy iflanders ftruggled with 
the turbulence of a government more ftormy than 
the whirlpools of Scylla and Charybdis, ?hcy likeii 
wife enjoyed, however, the peculiar advantages of 
democracy; which, of all political conftitutions , 
prefcnts the wideft fcope to the exercife of fuperiop 
talents, and has always been the moft produdiye in 
great men. The adive fermentation of popular 
afiemblies bad given the eloquence of a Gorgias 
to Leontium , and the abilities of a Hcrmocratcs 
to Syracufe. In the fixth year of the Peloponne^ 
fian war, the former came to Athens to folicit the* 
prot^dion of that republic againft the unjuft ufurp* 
Hiiont of the Sicilian capitals His - arguments cOft^ 
vinced the judgment, and the brilliant harmony of 
his ^yk tranfported the fenfibility, oltJbeAthciuaas, 
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They immediately difpatched twenty fhips of war 
to the affiftance of their Ionic brethren. Two years 
afterwards a fimilar requeft was made , and as 
readily complied with ; and the Athenians feemed 
difpofed to engage with vigor iri the war , when^ 
the forefight of Hermocratcs , alarmed by the in-* 
trufion of thefc ambitious ftrangers, promoted a 
general congrefs of the ftates of Sicily. 

This convention was held at the central town of 
Gela; it was attended by the plenipotentiaries of* 
all the Doric and Ionic cities. Hermocrates re- 
prefentcd Syracufe; and illuftribus as that republic 
was, his condudl proved him wortliy its higheft 
honors. While the reprefentatives of other ftates* 
dwelt on their particular grievances , and uVged- 
their feparate interefts , Hermocrates regarded ajid 
enforced only the general intereft of Sicily, tiis 
arguments finally prevailed, and all parties were 
engaged to terminate their domeftic contefts, leA 
the whole ifland fliould fall a prey to a foreign 
power *. 

But a plan of union, fo feaforiable and falutafy, 
depended on the tranfient influence of at fmgle 
man, while the principles of difcord were innume- 
rable and permanent. Within a few years after this 
event, Leontium was taken and deftroyea, its in- 
habitants reduced to the wretched condition 6t 
exiles, and its confederates, the Egeftaeans, cfofely 
befieged by the cdnjund arms of Selinus and Sy- 
rtcufe. The unfortunate comiiiuhiCigs igaih fen^ 
an embafly to. Athens , pleading the rights^ of 
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c H.A p^ cQnfangqinity, and addrefling not only the paffions 
3CIX. but the intereft of their power- ul allies, " Thq 
Athenians,'' they infifted , 'Svere bomid by every 
principle of found policy to reprefs the growing 
-grcatnefs of Syracuse, which rauftotherwife bcconne, 
a fbrnaidable acccfljon to the Peloponpefian league^ 
and no\y Wfis the time for undertaking that enter-\ 
prife, while their Ipqian kinfmen in Sicily were; 
ftill capable qf exerting fome vigor in their own' 
defence. " In order to enforce thefe argv|ments^ 
the ambaffadors of Egefta or Segcfta gave an often* 
I . . , tatious, and eve^.^ very falfe, defcription of the 
>yealth of theit republic ; which, ac?cording to their 
account, was capable of furnifbing the whole ex-* 
penfe of the war. Their fellow- citizens at bonjc 
carried qn the deception by a npioft pnjuftifi^bla 
artifice J difplayi.ng to the Athenian commiffioqers, 
fent to confer with them, the borrowed riches o( 
their neighbours , andraifing, by extraordinary e^c- 
pediepts, the fum of fixty talents of filvcr, to tpairi- 
tain, for a month, an Athenian fleet of fixty fail, as. 
.r if tb^y had purppfed monthly to repeat this large 
fubfidy, which at qnce exhaufted their faculties '*. 
with \vhicK "llie arguments of their Sicilian allies \yere douht- 
t^e.AtJie. lefs' entitled to confiderable weight with the Athe- 
ipnidenri^. njansii yet various reafons might have diflUaded 
«wjp<yt that ambitious people frorn undertaking, at th^ 
prcfeht'jundijre, an expedition againft the power- 
ful republic of Syracufe. The cloud of war, which. 
I^ericles fa w adva^ging with rapid mptjiQn from tfeft 

*• ThucydW. p. 444» 
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Peloponnefus, had been at length difpelled by the C H A. ^9 

nlox and fortune of the Athenians ; not, however, Xl^ 

before the arms of Brafidas had (haken their empire 

to the foundation. The fame dorm, might be agair^ 

coUeded, if the Athenians removed their armies 

i from home , efpecially if they were unfortunate. 

I abroad, fince the wounded pride pf Sparta woul4 

I eagerly feize the firft opportunity of revenge. The 

■ rebellion of the Macedonian cities was ftill unfilb* 

dued, and it would be highly imprudent and dan- 

ge^o^s, before recovering the allegiance of thefej 

I ancient pofTeflions , to attempt the :^cquifitioi;i o£ 

new territories. Should the Athenian expedition 

I figainft Sicily be crowned with the moft flattering 

fuccefs, it woqld ftill be difficult, nay, impoffible, 

i topreferve fuch a diftant and extenfive conqueft; 

j but Ihould this ambitious defign fail in the execu- 

tion, as there was too good reafon to apprehend^ 

the misfortunes of the Athenians, whofe greatnefs 

was the objed both of terror and of envy, would 

encourage the rebellious fpirit of their fubjeds and 

allies, excite the latent animofity of the Peloponne- 

fian3, and rciinforce their ancient enemies by thq . 

refentrtjent and hoftility of Syracufe and her con-i 

federates , juftly provoked by the daring invafiou 

of their ifland. 

Thefe prudential confiderations were unable to Extrava. 
cool the ardor of the Athenian affembly, inflamed J"^'j'*j^* 
by the breath pf their favorite Alcibiades, It is tdei. 
a juft and profound obfervation pf Machiavel, th^t 
the real powers of government are often contrad* 
4i to a narrp\yer point in republics than in 
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• If A P. iwonarchics; an obfervation which that fagaciom 
MX. , ftatefman had learned from the experience of his 
native city , and which he might have confirmed 
by the hiftory of the Greeks, whofe political mca- 
fures, and even whofe national character, depend- 
ed on the tranfient influence of a few individuals. 
Under the diredlion of Ariftides and Themrftocles, 
the Athenians difplayed the foundeft policy, adorned 
by unfliaken probity , and by heroic valor. Ci- 
mon infpired the generous ambition which ani- 
mated his own breaft: a dignified grandeur and 
magnanimous firmnefs diftinguiflied the long ad- 
miniftration, I had almoft faid teign, of Pericles. 
The fon of Clinias fucceeded to the power and 
authority, without fucceeding to the virtues of thok 
great men, whom his pride difdained to imitate. Re- 
gardlefsof order and decency, with a licentious mag- 
nificence moft offenfive to the fpirit of republican 
equality, he blended a certain elegance of manners, 
"Which not only repelled cenfure, but attraded ap- 
phufe* Thus difpenfed from obfervingthe eftab- 
lilhed formalities of private life , he expedled that 
♦ the glorjr of his adminiftration might foar above 
the ordinary didlates of pofitical prudence". Though 
he preferred what was ufeful to wh^t w^s virtuous, 
he preferred what was brilliant to what was ufeful, 
and, difdaining the common gifts of valor and 
fortune, afpired at objeds extraordinary and unat- 
tainable. The recovery of the Athenian poffcT. 
fions, and the re-eftablifhment of ati empire, 

'' UtVlva, mAUihiti, tC^crat. d< faee a6ov€ tA\\ ttfe anitnafe^ 
yictun^ in Plato'» Republic ( I. viii. cap. cc. et feqq[. ) , of wMcH 
Alcibiades, doubtlefs, was the original. 
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a^ady too extenfive , might have fatisfied the c s A v» 
ambitioa of a tk>lcl and adtive flatefman. But the xi%^ 

i extravagant hopes of Alcibiades expatiated in a 
wider field. The acquifition of Sicily itfelf he 
regarded only as a neceffary introdu(5lioa to farther 
and more important conquefls. The intermediate 
fituation of that beautiful and fertile iflaml opened^ 
on the one hand, an eafy communication with the 
eaftern front of Italy, which, from Brundufium to 
the Sicilian frith , was adorned by populous Mid 
ilourifhing cities; and on the other, afforded ai 
ibort and fafe paflage to the northern fhorea of 
Africa, which, for many ages, had been cultivaited 
and enriched by the united labors of the Greeks 
and Carthaginians. In his waking or fleeping 
dreams, Alcibiades grafped the wide extent of thofe 
diftant poffeffipns, by the refources of which be 
expeded finally to fubdue the pertinacious fpirit, 
and obftinate refiftance , of the Peloponnefians.! 
Thus fecure at home, and fovereign of tbe fea^ 
Athens might incorporate with her own the troops 
of the conquered provinces , and ntaintain an un- 
fiiaken dominion over the moft delightful portion 
of the earth, while her fortunate citizens, delivered 
from all laborious and mercenary cares , would be 
fiipported by the contributions of fubjeA natioosy 
and enabled to difplay, in their full extent, that 
taOe for fplendor and magnificence, that greatnefa 
efibol and fuperiority of genius, which juftly ea# ^ 

tided tbem to the empke of the world '*• 

'^ liboffu. df ;Past« Aad«dd« Oittl» ill. |^ a6f. et Aiiftofli. Vcl|f 
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t n. k V. Allured by thefe extravagant, but flattering pro- 
lix- fpeds of grandeur , the Athenians, in two fucceffivc 
The sici- affemblies , held at the fliort interval of five days, 
moa^bpl agreed to the refolution of making war againft 
poled by Sicily , and of raifing fuch naval ana military force 
oiTinp. ^^ feemed neceffary for carrying it on with vigor 
atci. a. and fuccefs. While they ftill deliberated on the 
A. G. 4if. latter objed, the virtuous Nicias, who had been 
named* with Alcibiades and Lamachus to the com- 
fnand of the projeded armament , omitted nothing 
that prudence could fuggeft, and patriotifm enforce, 
to deter his countrymen from fuch a dangerous 
and fatal defign. On this memorable occafion , he 
threw afide his ufual timidity, and diverted himfelf 
of that rigid regard for eftablilhed forms, which 
was natural to his age and charader. Though the 
aflembly was convened to determine the propor- 
tion of fupplies and troops, and the means of col- 
ieding them with the greateft expedition and faci- 
lity, he ventured, contrary to ancient cuftom, to 
propofe a diflferent fubjedt of debate; affirming, 
*' That the intereft of Athens was concerned , not 
in providing the preparations for the Sicilian inva- 
fion , but in re-examining the expedience of the 
war. The affembly ought not to be moved by 
the arguments and , entreaties of the perfecutcd 
Egeftaeans, and fugitive Leontines, whom refent- 
ment had taught to exaggerate, and mifery to de- 
ceive. Nor ought the vain phantom of yglory and 
ambition to engage Athens in a defign perhaps 
altogether impradticable, and, in the prefent junc- 
ture, peculiarly unfeafonable > fuice it would be 
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madnefs to excite the flames of a new war* before a h a P. 
the alhes of the old were extinguiflied. The pleas, xix. 
of danger and felf- defence were in the higheft de- 
gree frivolous; for, fliould the dreaded power of 
Syracufe be extended over the whole of Sicily, the 
Athenians would have nothing to apprehend: this 
event would rather incrcafe their fecurity. In the 
adualfiate of the ifland, particular cities might be 
perfuaded by fear , or intercft , to court the protect 
tion of the Peloponnefian confederacy; but the 
vidorious Syracufe would difdain to follow the 
ftandard of Sparta. Should the former republic ^ 
by an e£Fort of uncommon gencrofity, fubjed the 
partial dilates of her pride to the general iafety^ 
and honor of the Dorian name, found policy, 
however, would ftiU prevent her from endangering; 
the precarious empire which fhe had obtained over 
her neighbours , by ftrengthening the confederacy, 
ofPeloponnefus,. of wbich the avowed defign wa^ 
to give liberty and independence to ^the Grecian; 
cities. Should all remote views of ^policy be dif-^ 
regarded, yet immediate fear would deter the Sy-. 
racufans from provoking the refentment of Athens^i 
the effefts of which they had not as yet experi*^ 
cnced, but which, being unknown » muftappjeai; 
the more formidable. It was evident,, therefore, — : » 
that the Sicilian expedition mig^t be :omittQd yfifij^y^ / 
out danger; but if this enterprife, which badbe(s:jc( 
taftilyrefolved on, were injudiciouily executed, or 
rfany of thofe misfortunes fbould happen, which 
2re but too.frequent in war, the Athenians would 
^ expofed not only to danger, b|it tp difgrace^W 
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C Hf a! r. ftjin. The rcdilt 6f fach an important deliberation 
XIX. ought not to be committed to the rafh decifioa 
of youthful levity; which viewed the Sicilian war, 
as it did every other objedl , through the delufive 
medium of hope, vanity, and ambition; and, to- 
tally difregarding the expfenfti and danger to be 
incurred by the republic , confidered only the pro- 
ftti of military command, which might repair the 
•wreck of exhaufted forKincs , and fupply a new fund 
for the indulgence of extravagant and licentious 
pleafares. He hid in his eye a youth of that dc- 
icriptioni the principal author of the expedition, 
wlro was furtounded by a numerous band of ad- 
Berents, determined to applaud his difcourfe and 
to prortiote his nieafurei. It became the wifdom 
aild dignity of the affembly to refift witli firmnefe 
that juvenile confpiracy. In fuch a dangerous cri- 
fis^ It was the duty of the prefident to difpenftf 
with ordinary forms , and to a<S , not merely as the 
inftrumerit, but as the phyfician of a difeafed repub- 
lic. The queftion ought to be debated a fecond 
time; arid the Athenians ought to refcmd the de- 
cree againft Sicily, which had paffed without fuf- 
ficient exatbination, in the abfence 6f feveral agdi 
ahd refpediabfe counfellors '^^ ^ 

His mr- s This dffcourfe intoediately called up AlcrbiiaJes, 
fwmd\"y Vrh^, prttMtAing 6n hi^ credit with the afRiribly, 
Aidbia. ickiiowfedged, ** That he had alpired to flr^ 



iet. 



ipii^terryptedlyrelsited through the remarnder of the fixth and fereotK 
fooiLs of Thucydi^es. The collateral authority oi- niodoi;us ^ rtutarch., 
ind t^ortttn:^,'it;i>i^%ttletin)0ortat^ce. . ' - 
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cbmmancl in Sicily , and that he (bought himfelf e if a a 
juftly entitled to that honor. The extravagance of xix« 
which he was accufed , had redounded to the profit 
ofhis country ; fmce his hiagniiicence at the Olym^ 
pic games, however it might be traduced by an! 
abufive epithet, had extended the glory of Athens, 
and dcfcrved the admiration of Greece. His 
youth and inexperience had effeded what the po* 
licy of the wifelV ftatcfmen had often attecbpted in 
rain. A powerful confederacy had been formed 
againft Sparta , even in the bofom of the Pelopon* 
Befus ; and the terror of a domeftic foe would lon^ 
prevent the enmity of that rival ftate from inter- 
mpting the progrefs of Athenian grandeur. In an- 
expedition , evidently direded to this glorious end ,' 
expenfe and danger ought not to be regarded , fince 
wealth was ufefully facrificed to purchafe vidory 
and renown; and^power was otily to be preferved 
by feizing every favorable opportunity to increafe 
it. To the undertaking which he advifed, no rea- 
fonable objedlion could be made ; its expenfe would-- 
be furnifhed by the Egeftxans , and Other con- 
federates ; and the danger could not be great , as 
Sicily, however extenfive and populous, was In* - 
habited by a promifcuous crowd of various nfatidns , ' 
without arms or difciplitje, devoid of patriotifin , 
and incapable of union: '*'V ''if. 

The aflembly murmured applaufe , confirnted KidM« 
their fon»er decree, and teftifled for the war greater Jifficuiti^ 
alacrity than before. Nicias perceived the violence of the was. 
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G H A.- F« of the popular cuiteot; ftill, ,however, he m«ido 
XIXl one inefFedlual^ effort to refift its force. '* Th© 
fucce£> of an invader," he obferved, " commonly 
depended on the weight and rapidity of his firft 
Vnexptded impreilion, whi^b ^onHrmtd the confi?' 
dendt of his friends , and excited difmay and ter^ 
]EOr ro his enemies. If the expedition into Sicily 
imi(V be undertaken in defiance of every difficulty 
and danger , it ought therefore to be cswried into 
execution with the utmod vigor. The Athenians 
might thus fecure the aflidanc^ of J^^^axos and Ca^ 
taaa;; which were connedtcd by affinity w.ith the 
Egeftseans and Leontines. But there remained 
fcyen; cities, and thofe far more powerful, with, 
which they muft pr^^pare to contend ; particularly 
Selirrusf and Syracufe^ places well provided with 
Ihips , magazines , cavalry, archers, heavy-armed 
ttaops^, and every objed; and refource moft ufe^ul 
in. , defepfive war,. An armament ftmply naval 
would not be fufficicnt to cope with fuch a ftrength. 
Itive thqufand pikemen , with a proportional num« 
ber of archers and cavalry, could not render the 
ip<varion fuccefsjfuL After arriving in Sicily, the 
tQWns ,mufl be befieged. or (lormed ; workmen, 
W|l4\: ;?M J^orts of mpchipes and implements, niuft 
b^v^ijoiicded for thofe purpofes, anjj, tfanfported to 
an illand from which, in the foi^r winter-months, 
am^flenger could fcarcely return to Athens. -This 
njBQelf^ry^ tr^ai wbidh* would greatly ea^^umber the 
* ^^ flec^ ^pd army , rauft..(>e fubfifted in a^hpjftile cqun» 
try. Befides an hundred gallies, a great number 
of tenders and vidualkrs \^pldfjt^e^<l4uired for 

the 
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Ac e^QiKtton. To coBcft fuch an initnenfc mafs c H k ff 
of war , demanded , doubdefs , aftonifliing ardot xiJfc* 
and j^rfeverancc ; but if the Athenians iMended to 
Waploy a fmallcr force ^ he iiluft , in juftice to his 
coimtry and hinifetf, decline accepting the com* 
inand , fince nothing Icfe than what be had defcribed 
tould promife a hope of vlAory , or prevent the 
certainty of defeat *'. 

The laft attempt ofNicias to difliiade hiscburt./TJ^cAthf- 
tryincii from this fatal entdrprife, by magnifying pa*rc*for* 
iht difficulty of its execution , produced an oppo- invaaiug 
fee eflfea. The obftacles , Mrhich were unaWe to ^Sp. 
conquer^ oiily animated the courage of the afferft- xcl i. 
bly ; and it was determined ^ that the generals (hould 
fee favngfted with'fuU authority to raife fuch fums of 
liftdiicy, and to levy fucii' a body of troops, a* 
aight enftire faccefs to their arms. The domefti^ 
ftfcngth of the Athenians was unequal to the grcab- 
fiefe of the undertaking : proper agents were diP* 
patched td demand an extraordinary corttfibutiotl 
from their dependent ftates, as well as to fummod 
the relu<Sbmt aftiftandc of their more watlike allies: 
Thefe auxiliary fquadrons Were otdered to fail to 
Corcyra, in which rendezvous the Athenians, to* 
lizards the middle of fymmer^ were i-fi^dy to joiil 
their coiifederates. 

The magnitude of the preparations increafed the The maps 
Wpes and the ar^or of all ranks of men in the re- "^ek^*,^ 
public. The old expedcd that nothing could refift mirations. 
fuch a iltHtierous and weH-equipped armament. 

** Thocydid. p. 4aJ-i— 429* > 

V0L.IIL G 
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6 H A p. The young eagerly feized an occaftori to gratify 
XIX% their ciiriofity and love of knowledge in a diftattfc 
j}avigation ", and to (hare the honors of fuch a glo» 
l-ious enterprife. The rich exulted in difplaying 
tjieir magnificence ; the poor rejoiced in the imoie- 
diate affurance of pay fufEcient to relieve their 
prefent grants " , and in the profpec^ of obtaining 
by their arms the materials of future eafe.and hap- 

, • pinefs/ Inftead of finding any difficulty to "com. 

plete the levies , the great difficulty confifted in dc- 
ciding the pi:eferencc of valor and merit among 
thofe who folicited to ferve ; and the whole com- 
plement of forces , to be employed by fea andjand^ 
confifled of chofen men '', 

The gene. Amidfl the general alacrity felt, or at leaft 

loemurk! J^pr-efTed, by people of all defcriptibns (for the 
<lrcad .of incurring public cenfure m^de feveral'^x- 
prefs what they did not feel ,) Socrates '* alone ven- 
tured openly and boldly to condemn the expedi- 
tion , and to predift the futui*e calamities of his 
country. But the authority of a fage.was in- 
capable to check the cou^fe of that enthufiafm, 
which had not been interrupted by the anniverfiiry 

ts The moll expert and able Teamen received a drachma ( fevea 
penbe thre^ fkrthings ) as daily "pay , befides donatives from thoic 
refpeccive captains. Thucydid. et Pint. 

*7 xhucydid. p. 430-r-433. . , ' " 

'< PlutJ^rch joins Melon the ailrologer with Socrates. Bqt thcf 
, fioty of Metoiv, ^ho pretended madnefs , burned his houfe ; and 
f ntreatdd ' the Athenians, that, atnidft his domeftic imsforttinet , lie 
night 4iot be deprived of the contort of bis only fon , is ineonlifteat 
with the narrative of Tbticydides, which proves , that inftead oC 
' compelling reluctance, there was •ccaGon to repreCs f«rwardnels» tm 
embark. 
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feftival of Adonis , an ancient Md melancholy rite , o n A' i^ 
which inaufpicioufly returned a few days preceding xix* 
the embarkation. During this dreary ceremony ^ 
the ftrcets of Athens were croMrded Avith fplefire^ 
clothed in funereal robes ; the fpacious domes and 
temples refounded with lugubrious cries; while 
the Grecian matrons, marching in flow procdflion, 
tore their diflievelled hair , beat their naked ' bo^ 
foms, and lamented. in mournful ftraihs the um 
timely death of the lover, and beloved favorite; of 
Venus ". .. ....,',- 

When the appoixited day arrived , the whT)le in; Theirma, 
habitants of Athens , whether citizens 01^ ftrangers , "»«"* **'*■ 
affemblcd early in the Piraeus , to ; adnsire the Aikwnsi 
greateft fpedacle ever beheld in a Grecian han- 
bour. An hundred gailies were adorned with all - 
the fplendor of naval pomp : the troops deftined ' ^ ^ 
to embark, vied with each other in the el^ance 
of their drefs^.and the brightnefs of their arms: 
the alacrity painted in every face , and the magni- 
ficence difplayed with prcrfufion in every/ par't of 
the equipage , reprefcnted a triumphal .Ihow y. rather 
than the. ftcrn image of war. But tHe folidity aind 
grcatnels of the armament proved that it ^wks iiY- 
tended for ufe, not for oftentatioa Amidftthi^ 
glare of external pageantry which accompanied the 
adventurous youth , their friendaand kinfmen could 
not fupprefs a few parting tears , when thejr ccfnfi- - * . 
dered the length of the voyage, the dangers: oLtbe [V^ ' ,^ 
fea, and the uncertainty of beholding again the u t) ■, 

L ^* Plut in Nic. n Alcibiad^ - , ;: ^^ 

1 e » "'' '■ 
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|t] 9 A P4 ck^reft. pledge of tlseir affedions/ BiSit thefe pai^ 

JUX» tial expreffions of grief ' vre^ IpccdHy interrupted 

1>ytl;i!e. animating. founds of the trumpet, which 

iffued .^t once from an bumked fhips , and provoked 

fympatbetsc accladiations from the ihore. Tht 

captain^ then offered folevnii prayers td the gods| 

>irhich were anfwercd by correfponding vows from 

t|ic fpe^tors : the cufton^ary libations were poured 

out in goblets of ^old,.and filver ; and , after the 

' Iriumi^ajnt Pseaaiiatd. beea fung iivfoU chorus , the 

"Whole fleet at once fet fail , and^ contended for the 

prize of tiavH (kill andcileHty, until thcjrteaclied 

^ Jhr lofty fhores of .figina, from whence they Icnii 

r .< yifcd a ]profpcrQUs imvigation to the rehdezvous 

of their cohfederatdi at Corcyra **. 

1} MUnin, ' At Goifcyrathe commanders reviewed the ftrength 

iiyrr^"'" bf the armament, wfeich confifted of an faithdrcfdl 

and tbirty-four fhips of war , with a proportionai 

number of tranl^orts and tenders. The heavyv 

arm^d troops ; exceeding five thoufand, were aO* 

tended; with a fiifficicnt body of (lingers and arcfa^ 

^ crs. The ariaiy, abundantly jprovided in every 

btber icrtfde, was esctixnidy deficient in horfes^ 

^icfa ^amounted to iro more than tihirty. But , at 

^ 'tn([jdcni£e computation, we may eftimalte the 

"Whcrle military an^d naval ftrength , indodin^ flaVes 

imd fcrvants , at tsventy thoufand mtn. 

tltfAthe- > With this powerful hoft, had tlie Athenians at 

afonj Sfe '<Jrtcc fmprifidd ahdaffailcd the unprepared fecurity 

coaft of ^ Sybrcufc ^ the expedition , however adventurous 
Italy. 

^* Thucydid. 1. vi. i». 43^ > tt fti^. Plut^ in Nicia* Diodon 1. idii. 

V* 33a» 
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)ui(llQipn;^eat,niigbt, perhaps, have been crowned c R 4 K 
frith fiiccffs. 3ut the timid mariners of Greece »x» 
would have trembled at the propolal of trufting 
iiich a numerous fleet on the broad expanfe of the 
Ionian fea. They determined to crofs the nar« 
Toweft pafiage between Italy and Sicily, after coaft* 
ing along the eaftem Ihores of the former , until 
tbey reached t^e Strait of Meflina. That this de- 
fign might be executed with the greater jfafety , 
they difpatched three light veflels to examine the 
difpofition of the Italian cities , and to folicit ad« 
miffion into their harbours. The greateft part oi 
Magna Graecia had , indeed , been peopled by Do- 
liaos , naturally hoftile. to Athens. But from one 
Italian city the Athenians had reafon to exped a 
very favorable reception. The effeminate Sybaris 
had been demolifhed , as related above *' , by thfe ' 

yariike inhabitants of Grotona, about the time 
that the Athenians , growing more powerful than 
their neighbours , began tofeize every opportunity 
to extend their colonies and their dominion. Go* 
vemed by fuch principles , they could not long 
overlook the happy fituation of Sybaris , near to 
which they early formed an eflablifliment that 
gffqn^ed the name of Thurium , from a falubrious 
fountain of frefh water ** ; and the colony was in^ 
created by anumeroiis fupply of emigrants, who, 
linder Athenian leaders , failed from Greece thir* 
teen years before the Feloponnefian war ''. 

*» Vol. ii. p. 159- 

** QvofjLua-Kv ctTFo Tfi? x;}i»)ff fcpwv. Dlodor* 1. xii. p. as 5. 

^) Said, ad voc. Lyfias. 
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Tfce armament at Corcyra , whatever jealoufjf 
its power might create in other cities, was entitled 
to the gratitude of Thurium; prefuming on which; 
the commanders, without waiting tlie return of the 
advice-boats , ordered the fleet to procped , in three 
Jivifions, to the Italian coaft. But neither the tics 
of coofanguinity, nor the duties acknowledged by 
colonies towards their' parent ftate , could prevail 
on the fufpicious Thurians to open their gates , or 
even to furnifh a market, to their Athenian. an- 
ceftors. The towns of Tarentum andLocris pro- 
hibited them the ufe'of their harbours, and refufed 
to fupply them with water; and they coafted the 
whoje extent of the fliore,' from the promontory 
jof lapygium to that of Rhegium , before any one 
city would allow them to purchafe the commodi- 
ties for which they had immediate ufe. The ma- 
giftrates of Rhegium granted this favor, but they 
granted nothing more; notwithftanding the earned 
folicitations of Alcibiades and his. colleagues , who, 
exhorted them, as a colony of Eubcea, to affiil 
their brethren of Leontium, whofe republic the 
Athenians had determined to je-eftablifli and to 
defend **. 

While the armament continued at Rhegium, 
they were informed by vefTels which had been pur- 
pofely difpatched from Corcyra, that the Egeftaeans, 
notwithftanding the boafted accounts lately given 
of their riches, poffeffed only thirty talents in their 
treafury. This difagrceable intelligence, together 



«♦ Thucydid. p. 443. 
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trith the difappointmcnt of affiftance from any 
Italian city , occafioned a council of war , to con- 
fider what meafures ought to be purfued in the Si- 
cilian expedition. It was the opinion of Nicias, 
"that the Egeftaeans ought to be furnifhed with 
that proportion oFAips only, the charges of which 
they were able to defray; and that the Athenian 
fleet having fettled , either by arms or by per- 
fuafion, the quarrels between them and their neigh* 
hours, Ihould return to their own harbours, after 
felling along the coaft of Sicily , and difplaying to 
the inhabitants of that ifl^nd both their inclination 
and their power to proted the weaknefs of their 
allies." 

Alcibiades^ declared , ^* That it would be fliamfc* 
ful and ignominious to diflblve fuch a powerful ar- 
mament, without performing fome exploit worthy 
the renown of the republic; that, by the profpeft 
of immediate and effedlual fupport, the inferior 
cities might eafily be alienated from their reluctant 
confederacy with Selinus and Syracufe; after which, 
the war ought to be carried on with the utmoft vi- 
gor againft thofe republics , unlefs they re^eftab- 
lifted the Leontines in their territory, and gave 
complete fatisfadion to the injured Egeftaeans. '* 

Lamachus not only approved the adlive counfels 
of Alcibiades, but propofed a meafure ftill more 
cnterprifing. " The Athenians ought not to wafte 
time in unimportant objeds. Inftead of ftriking 
at the extremities, they ought to affault at once 
the heart and ftrength of the enemy. If they im- 
mediately attacked Syracufe, it would not only bo 

G4 
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« H A Ft the firft, but the laft cijfcy, which they wouM h^vo, 
XI35. occafion to befiege. Nor could the attempt fail| 
if undertaken without delay, before the Syracur 
fans had time to recoiled themfelves , and to pra< 
vide for their own defence; and while the Athe^ 
laian troops, as yet undaunted by any check, en? 
joyed unbroken courage and blooming, hopes. " 

Isreieftca. This advice, which does, equal , honor to tho 
ipirit and good fenfe, of Lamachuj , was rcjede4 
by the timidity of Nicias, and probably by the 
vanity of Akibiades. The latter perceived a flat'* 
tering opportunity of exbaufting all the refource^ 
of bis eloquence and intrigue to get poffeffion of 
the dependent citjes, before he illuftrated the glory 
of his arni$ in the fiegc of Syracufe. The fleet 
failed from Rhegium to execute his plan, which 
was adopted by his colleagues, as forming tb^ 
• middle between the extremes of their refpeftive 
Opinions. A confiderable detachment was fent tQ 
examine the preparations aud the ftrengtb of Syr 
' racufe, and to proclaim liberty, and offer protec* 
tion , to all the captives and ftrangers confiiie4 
within its walls. 

With another detachment Alcibiades failed tQ 
NaXQS, and perfuaded the inhabitants to accept the 
alliance of Athens. The remainder of the arma- 
ment proceeded to Catana , which refufed to ad* 
mit the ibips iiito the harbour , or the troops into 
idle city. But on the arrival of Alcibiades, tho 
Cataneans allowed htm to addre(s the aflembly, an4 
propofc his demands. The artful Athenian tranf* 
ported the populace, and even the. maigiilrates 
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(bemfelves « by the charms of kis eloquence ; the 
citizens flocked from every quarter, to bear a 
difcourfe which wa^ purpofely protraded for fe«> 
veral hours; the foldier$ forfook their pofts; and 
the enemy, who had prepared to avail themfelves 
of this negligence , burft through the unguarded 
gates, and became mafters of the city. Tholie of 
the Catanetns who were moft attached to the in» 
tereft of Syracuie , fortunately efcaped death by 
the celerity of ,their flight The reft accepted the 
proffered friendfliip of the Athenians. This fuc^ 
ce6 would probably have been followed by the 
(unrender of Meflcn^, which AJcibiades bad filled 
with diftruft and feditiou. But when the plot was 
ripe for. execution *', the man who had contrived, 
aad who alone could condudl it , wa$ difqualified 
from ferving his country. The arrival of the Sat' 
hmiaian galley recalled Alcibiades to Athens, that 
he might (Und trial for his life. 

It would be improper to fufpend the courfe of 
an interefting narrative , by defcribing the caufes 
and circumftances of this unexpected event, if they 
were not immediately conneAed with the fubfe^ 
quenthiftory of the Sicilian expedition, and with 
the future fortune of the Athenians, who, ^fter 
^"gaging, by the advice of one man, in the moft 
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*' Thaeydldes feys , •* When Alcibiadet knew he shonld^^ 
^shed , he betrayed his accomplices to the party favorable to 
Syricafe, who immediately put their adverfaries to death. " Thucydid. 
P- 462. We shall fee hereafter ftill more fatal eonfequeiiccs of hi« 
refentment againft his country. But nothing can mere ftrpngly «ttel^ 
<)>« turpitude of bis eharafler. 
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CHAP, romantic fchcmcs of conqueft which the madnefs 
XIX. of ambition had ever dared to entertain , injudici- 
oufly arrefted the adlivity of that man in the exe- 
cution of fuch extraordinary defigns , as could 90!/ 
be accomplilhed by the wonderful refources of his 
Thecaufe fmgular and eccentric genius. It happenied, that 
cAi, on the night preceding the intended navigation to 

Sicily, all the ftatues of Mercury, which had been 
ereded in the Athenian ftreets as the boundaries 
of different edifices and tenements , were thrown 
down, broken, and defaced. One only image of 
the god, of uncommon fize and beauty, was favcd 
. from the general wreck ; it was afterwards called 
the ftatue of Andocides , as it ftood before the 
houfe of the Athenian orator of that name. This 
daring infult was firft afcribed to the wicked ar- 
tifices of the Corinthians , whp , it was fuppofed , 
might employ fuch an abominable and facrilegious 
contrivance, to deter the Athenian armament from 
failing againft their colony and kinfmen of Syra- 
cufe. But the enemies of Alcibiades availed them- 
fclves of the impious levity ** of his chara<fler , to 
dired the popular ftorm againft the head of their 
detefted foe. On the evidence of flaves , he was 

*' Democritns, the chief promoter of the Atomic philorophy, was 
^onnger than Anaxagoras « and elder than Socrates. Hit fcholars, 
Diagoras and Protagoras, propagated his wild fyftem at Athens 
towards the commencement of the Peloponnefian war. "Whether 
Alcibiades embraced the barren doctrines of that miferable rect« or 
Adhered to the divine pbilofophy of his mailer Socrates, or, more 
probably, fluctuated between them, he muft, in all cafes alike, have 
been obnoxious to the fufpicion of impiety. Comp. Strabo, 1. Ixv. 
V* 703. Sext. Empiric. 1. lix. II. Laert^ 1. ii. in Oemocrit. Socrat. 
et Protag. 
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accufcd of having treated, with rude familiarity^ c H a f, 
other adored images of the gods ; and Thcflalus, xix» 
the degenerate fon of the magnanimous Cimon, 
impeached him of impiety towards the goddeffes 
Ceres and Proferpine,j^vhofe awful ceremonies he 
had polluted and profaned; afluming, though un- 
initiated, the name and robes of the high-prieft, 
calling Polytion (in whofe houfe this dreadful fcenc 
had been reprefented ) , the torch - bearer , Theo- 
dorus the herald , and his other licentious compa- 
nions the facred brethren and holy minifters of thofc 
myfterious rites *^ 

Such an atrocious accufation alarmed the terrors h« if 
of the Athenians; one affembly was fummoned after «hwffd 
another; and the panic became the more general, piety^ni 
when it was underftood that, during the fame night trtafoiu 
in which the ftatues had been mutilated, a body ^^f™^* 
ofPeloponnefian troops had marched towards the a. c.4cf. 
Ifthnjus of Corinth. In the confufed imagination 
of the vulgar, it was poflible to unite the incom- 
patible interefts of fuperftition and of freedom; 
and they were perfuaded by Androcles , and other 
arfful' demagogues , that the profanation of the 
myfteries, the defacing of the ftatues of Mercury, 
the movement of the Peloponnefian troops, all 
announced a confpiracy to demolifh the eftablilhed 
form of popular government , the fafety of which 
had, ever fincci the expulfion of the Pififtratidae , 
formed an objedt of univerfal and moft anxious ^ 
folicitude. 

r PIttUr€b. In AlcibUd. 
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C H A li Alcib jades defended bimfelf, with bis ufual elos^ 
Xlx, guence and addrefs , againfl; the naaiignity of h 
The arti- charge , unfupportcd by apy adequate evidence* 
ac««r!L'''* The foldiers and failors, whofc e^gerne(s already 
grafped (he cpnqueft of Sicily, interceded for the 
deliverance of their coi^naander, whom they re- 
l^arded as the foul of that glorious enterprife. 4 
thouland Argives and Mantineans , who ha4 if>r 
lifted , on this occafion , under the Athenian ban- 
ners, declared their unwillingnefs to fail, unleft 
fhey were accqrppanied by Alcibiades, >yho(e va* 
lor and abilities aloiie had determined them tQt 
engage in fuch an important, but dangerous fer- 
vice. This powerful combination in his favoi^ 
difappointec) the prefent hopes, v^ithout difconcerU 
jng the future meafures, of his enemies. They 
perceived that , were he brought to an immediate 
trial , it would be iippoffible to obtain fejiitenc^ 
^gainft him ; but that were his perfon and influ- 
ence ren^oved to a diftance from Athens, every 
^hing might be hpped froni the weakneips, incoo- 
ftancy , and credulity of the populace. It was 
therefor^ determined by. this perfidious cabal, that 
luch orators as had hitherto difguifed, under the 
inaflc of friendfliip or adipiration, their envy an4 
liatred of Alcibiades , 0iouid declare in full affem- 
Wy, "that it would be inconfiftent with the cleareft 
didates of prudence and propriety , to involve ia 
(he tedious forn^alities of a judicial procedure , a 
titizen who had been eleded general by the unan^ 
TJious fufFrage of his country, and whofe prefence 
was eagerly demanded by the' affedionate ardor 
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rfhis troops.. THc charges againR hhn dcfcrvcd, o H a P» 
doubtleSi, CO be feriouily examined; bat the pre^ XJUU 
fern w^ not a proper time for fuch an inve(tiga^ 
tioQ, inrfaichniuA bltmt the courage of his followers^ 
and interrupt the fervice of the republic. I^et him 
&il, therefore 9 kac Sicily, and at his return home 
he vrill either vindicate bis innocence, or fuffer th< 
ponifhment of his guilb. '' Alcibiadcs perceived 
the poifbn concealed umler this affie^d lenity, and 
teftified bis rehiAance to leave behind him fuch 
abundant materials for the maHce of informersL 
But his petition for an imtxiediate trial was rejeded 
by the aflemblyv He therefore fet fail, prc^ably 
ftittering himfelf ,^ th^rt by the glory and fuccefs of 
Us arms, he would filence the tlaiitiors, and de^ 
feat the machidations, of his acxufers. 

BxA this csqsecSatbn was unfortunately difap* Uvwd 
fdnted^ in a republican government, it is tiofc J^r'^der 
laore e^y^ to excite, than it is difficult to srppeafii, ugon* 
Ae fermentation of public difcontents, efpeciaily 
U cGoafioned by any reat or pretended diminution 
trf^efcdom. The removal of Akibiades gave futt 
&ope to the ebullitions of popular ffenzy. The 
Athenkns wef^ contimially aflembted to inquire 
in(b the violalidn of the ftatues* M^tiy refped* 
able%citizens were Ceisred on (bfpidon, i)ecanfe they 
had ^ on former occafxons ^ difcovered principles 
hofttte to the wild e^ttravagance of democracy^ 
Oiiiefs wafe ihtpriibned on the evidence of Tcucclr^ 
an 6bfctire ftranger, and Diopeithes, «i caltimnibtt^ 
dcmagogufe. Tlie violence of the public difc^d^ff 
«p^d a door to fwivJtte v^ngtancc. Mv^ 
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individual was defirous to fce his perfonal enemies 
among the number of {late -criminals, and his re« 
fentment was invited falfely to accufethem, by an 
injudicious decree of the aflcmbly, offering hi^ 
rewards to thofe who fliould denounce the guilty,, 
and even to the guilty themfelves^ who ihould de- 
nounce their affociates. 

• Among the pcifons who had been feizcd oa 
fufpicion ,: was the crafty and intriguing Timacus, 
and the profligate and impious Andocides, the 
fame whofe ftatue of Mercury had efcaped the ge- 
neral mutilation. . The known charader of thefe 
men naturally marked them out as peculiar vidims 
of popular fury. As they were confined in the 
feine prifon , they had an opportunity of commu- 
nicating their apprehenfions , and of contriving 
means of fafcty. Timaeus perfuaded his friend 
j(for the ties of common danger create^i^etwieen 
jcnaves a temporary friendihip ) , _ that ft would 
be weaknefs to die by a falfe accufation , when he 
might fave himfelf by a lie. Andocides turned 
informer. The prifoners whom he named were 
fbanilhed or put to death; the reft were let at 
liberty. The abfent , among whom was Alci- 
.biades , were recalled to ftand trial. But they 
did not obey the fummons fent them by the 
.Salaminian galley. The wanderings and niif- 
fortunes of more obfcure names are unknown. 
,Alcibiades efcaped to Thurium , and afterwards to 
;Argos; and when he underftood that the Athe- 
nians had fet a price on his head, he finally took 
jrefuge in Sparta ; where his adive genius feizcd 
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lie firft opportunity to advifc and to promote thofe e n A Pw 
fatal mcafures , which , whiTe they gratified his pri* xi^ 
.vate refentment^ occafioned the ruin of his coun- 

The removal of Alcibiades foon appeared in the Ungnu 
languid operations of the Athenian armament. ^«;av*o«»^ 
The cautious tin\idity of Nicias , fupported by 
wealth, eloquence, and authority, gained an abfo- 
lute afcendant over the more warlike and enter-* 
prifing charader of Lamachus , whofe poverty es> 
pofed him to conytempt. Inftead of making a bold 
impreflion on Selinus or Syracufe , Nicias con^ 
tented himfelf with taking poffeffion of the inconw 
fid^rable colony of Hyccara. He ravaged , or laid 
under contribution, fome places of fmaller note, 
and obtained thirty talents, from the Egeftaeahs, 
vrhich , added to the fale of the booty , furnifhed 
tbout thirty thoufand pounds fterling**, afum that 
might be ufefully employed in the profccution of 
in expenfive war. But tliis advantage did not com- 
penfatc fpr the courage infpired into the Syracu- 
ians by delay , and for the dilhonor fuftained by 
the Athenian troops , in their unfuccefeful attempts 
againft Hybla and Himera , as well as for theit deJ- 
jedlion at being confiAcd, during the^reateft pari 

** Pint, in Alcibiad. et Ifocrates, and Lyfiat« In tli§ Orations fqf 
ind againil tlie fon of Alcibiades. Several facts and circumftances ar^ 
differently reprefented in the orations of Andocides i but that oratoc 
vas a party conctrnt d. 

^' Thirty talents from the Egeftxans , amount to L f ,8iA 

The feU* «f ijav«. tt«. — -— — as^asf 

Son h 29%oj% 
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is n M t. oithi fiirhmet,- in the madliVt quarters of Kaxbt 

xi^ and Catana. 
Nicias dc^ '^^^ impatiencit of the Adiepians mutmured 
tcrmiites againft thefe dilatory arid ignoble proceedings^ 
to attack /^^hich appeared akogcthcr unworthy the greatnefs 
yracn e. ^^ ^^^^.^ armament , the gerierotcis fpirit \irith Which 
they felt dfiemfdves animate , and the ancient 
gloiy of the republic, Nicias , refiftirig the vrary 
di<aates of his own fear or fbrefight^ deterniiaed to 
Ratify the inclination of hid troops by the vigor 
bf his winter -campaign. The conijueft of Syra- 
-ctxk , againft which he intended to lead th^cti , n^igfat 
^well excite the emulation of the combatants ^ {tntt 
Ihat powerful city formed the ftiain obftack to 
jieir ambition, and the principal bulwark not Only 
pf "Sicily, but of die Italian and African (bores. 
bercrip. ^ Ancietit Syractife, (rf which th^ ruined grandeur 
tiohofthat ftifl forms an obje^ of admiration ^ S;ras fituat^ oA 
*"'* ji fpacious promontory , waffled On three fides by 

the fca, arid defended on the weft by abrupt ani 
almoft ioacceffible mountains. The town was built 
im a triangular form ^ whofe fummit may be con- 
t:eived at the iofty mountains Epipok. Adjacent 
to diefe natural- fortifications , the v^eftem or in- 
iasrd divifio^j of thci city was diftin^i&ed by die 
name of Tycha , or Fortune , being adorned by a 
ttt3gnific«it temple of that flattering divinity. The 
triangle gradually widening towards the bale , com- 
prehended the vaft extent of Achradina, reaching 
from *tht northern flbore of the promontory to the 
foudiern iflund Or'tygia. This fmall ifland , compo- 
fing the >fyliole of modern Syracufe, formed but the 

third 
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Aird and the leaft extenfive divifion of the ancient; 
which was fortified by walls eighteen miles in cir- 
cuit, enriched by a triple harbour, and peopled by 
above two hundred thoufand warlike citizens or 
induftrious flaves'*. 

When the Syracufans heard the. firft rumors pf Temper of 
die Athenian invafion , they defpifed , or affeded the Synu 
to defpife them , as idle lies invented to amufe *"^°*- 
the ignorance of the populace. The hoftilc arma- 
ment had arrived at Rhegium before they could be 
perfuaded , by the wifdom of Hermocrates , to pro- 
vide againft a danger which their prefumption 
painted as imaginary. But when they received 
undoubted intelligence that the enemy had reached 
the Italian coaft; when they beheld their numerous 
fleet commanding the fea of Sicily , and ready to 
make a defcent on their defencelefs ifland , they 
weicfeized with a degree of juft terror and alarin 
proportional to their falfe fecurity. They con- 
demned their former incredulity and indifference, 
vrhich had been nourilhed by tjie intereftcd adula- 
tion of the demagogue Athenagoras , who vainly ' ; 
affured them that the ftrength of Syracufe was 
fufficient not^ only to defy the affaults, but to dc- v 
ter the attempts, of any, Grecian foe. From the 
heights of prefumption they plunged into the depths 
of delpair , and their fpirits were^ with difficulty^ 
rcftored by the animating voice of Hermocrates , 
who was not more prudent in profperity than in- 
trepid in danger". 

** Strabo, p. 266 « et reqq. et ThueyJid. paOlm. 1. vu 
»' Ttauoydid. p. 43*. f| f«q%» 

Vol. m. n 
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By his exhortations they were encouraged td 
hiake feady their arms , to equip their fleet, td 
ftrengthcn their garrifons , and to fummon the at 
fiftance of their allies. Thefe meafures were un- 
dertaken with ardor, and carried on with unre^ 
tnitting adivity ; and the dilatory operations of the 
enemy not only removed the recent terror and tre- 
pidation of the Syracirfans , tutinfpired them with 
Onufual firmnefs. They requefted the generals , 
whom they had appointed to the number of fifteen, 
to lead them to Catana, that they might attack the 
iioftile camp. Their cavalry haraffed the Athe- 
nians by frequent incurfions , beat up their quar- 
ters , intercepted their convoys , deftroyed their ad* 
vanced pofts , and even proceeded fo near to the 
jfaaia body, that they were diftindly heard diemand* 
ihg, with loud infults. Whether thofe boafled lords 
df Greece had left their native country , that they 
jnight form a precarious fettlement at the foot ci 
Mount iEtna'. 

Provoked by thefe indignities, and excited by 
the impatient refentment of his own troops , Ni- 
cias was ftill reftrained from an open attempt againft 
Syracufe by the' difficuliies attending that enter- 
prife. The diftance between Catana and the Sici- 
lian capital was more than thirty miles ; but , after 
the moft profperous voyage i the Athenians could 
not expcdl, without extreme danger ,. to make a 

'* Plutarch. The fneer is differently exprefl*ed in Thucydides: 
^ Whether they had not come to gain a fettlement for themfelves in 
uforiign country, rathet than. to tepFlTce the Leontiifts in iktir own.^l 
Thucydid. p. 4SS* 
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^efcent on the fortified co^ft of a powerful anrd vi- h 4 ^ 
gilant enemy. If they determined to march by 2ti3£, 
land, they muft be haraffed by the numerous ca- 
valry of Syracufe j which acfhially watched their 
motions, and with Mrhofeadivity, in a broken and 
intricate country ^ the ftrength of heavy -arttte4 
troops was exceedingly ill qualified to contend-. 
To avoid both inconveniences , Nicias employed 
a ftratdgem. A citizen of Catana, whofefubtilc 
and daring genius, prepared alike to die or to de- 
ceive , ought to have preferved his name from ob- 
livion , appeared in Syracufe as a deferter from his 
native city J the unhappy fate of which 1 in being 
liibjedbed to the imperious commands , or licen* 
tious diforder of the Athenians , he lam^nced with 
perfidious tears , and with the plaintive accents of 
Well-diffembled forrow. ** He was not the only 
man who bewailed , with filial compaflion ^ the mis- 
fortunes and ignominy of his country. A nume- 
rous band of Cataneans, whole refentmeqt was rfe- 
prefled by feat , longed to take up arms , that they 
ttiight deliver themfelves from a difgraceful yoke> 
and repel the tyranny of the invaders. Nor could 
the defign fail of fuccefs , if Syracufe Ihould fe- 
Cond their generous ardor. The Athenians j fe 
liberally endowed with c'oUrage and ambition, werfe 
deftitute of wifdom and of difcipline. They 
fpurned the confinement of the military lifcj their 
ports were forfaken , their fliips unguarded ; they 
difdained the duties df the camp , and indulged in 
the pleafiires. of the city. On an appointed day k 
would be eafy for the Syracufans, aflSfted by %h» 
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^ H A p. confpkators of Catana , to attack th^m unprc* 
Kix. pared, to niOunt their undefended ramparts, to de- 
mbliftl thieir encampment, and to burn their fleet." 
This daring propofal well correfpondcd with the 
Iceen fentiments of revenge which animated the in^ 
habitants of Syracufc. The day was named, the 
plan of the enterprife was concerted , and the 
treacherous Catanean returned home to revive the 
tiopes , and to confirm the refolution , of his pre- 
tended affociates. 
Fail! The fuccefs of this intrigue gave the uttnoft fa- 

thrott^ ^isfatftiori to Nicias , whofe armament prepared to 
vityof'thc fail fot Syracufe on the day appointed by the' in- 
syratju. ^^abitants of that city for affaulting , with their 
whole force, the Athenian camp. Already had 
they marched , with this view , to the fertile plain 
of Lebntium , when , after twelve hours fail, the 
Athenian fleet arrived in the great harbour , difem- 
barked their troops , and fortified a camp without 
the weftern wall ^ near lo^a celebrated temple of 
Olympian Jupiter; a fituation which had been 
pointed out by fome Syracufan exiles , and which 
was well adapted to every purpofc of accommo* 
dation and defence. Meanwhile the cavalry of Sy« 
tacufe^ having proceeded to the walls of Catana^ 
had' difcovered , to their infinite regret, the depar* 
ture of the Athenians. The unwelcome intelli* 
gwice was conveyed , with the utmofl: expedition , to 
the infantry, who immediately marched back to 
proted Syracufe* The rapid return of the warlike 
youth f eftored the courage of the agiid Syracu- 
£ins. They were joined by the forces of Gela, 
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Sdimis , and Camarina ; and it was determined , vrith- 
Ottt lofs of time , to attack the hoftile encampment ". 
Only a few days elapfed before the Athenians 
gave them a fairer opportunity of revenge. The 
two armies prepared to engage , refpedively in- 
flamed by refentment and ambition 5 the one for- 
midable in courage and numbers , the other elated 
byfuperior difcipline and habitual vidlory*. The 
Syracufan generals drew up their troops, fix teen ^ 
and the Athenians only eight, deep : but the latter 
had , in their camp , a body of referve , which wa$ 
kept ready for adion on the firft fignal. Nicias 
went round the ranks, exhorting his foldiers by a 
fliort difcourfe, in which he obfcrved, " that the 
ftrength of their prefent preparations was better 
fitted to infpire confidence, than thexnoft eloquent 
fpeech with a weak army ^ efpecially as they con- 
tended againft the Syracufans , a promifcuou? crowd, 
whofe prefumption was founded on inexperience , 
and whofe defultorious ardor , however fuccefsful 
in predatory incurfions , would yieTd to the firft 
fliock of regular war. They fought , indeed , ia 
defence of their city ; fo did the Athenians and 
their allies , whom nothing but military valor and 
fuccefs would reftore in fafety to their refpedivc 
countries '*. " Having thus fpoken , he led his 
troops to the enemy, who did not decline the ea. 
gagement. The light- armed archers '* fkirmiihed 

'' Thucytlid. p. 44s — 4S7. 

'♦ Thucydid. p. 4S8 et 459. 

' ^ Thucydides mentions , befides the archeri (re$or«0 • the XiioSo^^o 
and 9^(y$cv)frot<, ** the throwers of ftooes and flingers. " P. 44S^ 
They were all 4^X9/- , as he lays immediately heUw. 
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C rf A p.' in the van i the priefts brotigbt forth the accyftomed 
XIX. (acrilices : the trumpets fummonedi for a general 
charge. 
Caiift of The attack was begun with fiiry, and contintiecj 

th%i» dcr with perfeverance for feveral bour$. Both fides 
^^^ -were animated by every principle that can infpire 

and urge the utmoft vigor of exertion, and vic- 
tory was ftill doubtful , when a teippeft fuddenly 
arofe, Accompanied with unufual peals of thunder. 
This event , which little affeded the Athenians, 
eorifoundcd the unexperienced credulity of the enc- 
1 my , who were broken and put to flight. Nicias 
feftrained the eagernefs of his men in the purfuit, 
left they fhould be expofcd to danger from a body 
of twelve hundred Syracufan cavalry, who bad not 
engaged in the battle, but who impatiently watched 
^n opportunity to affault the difordered phalanx. 
The Syracufans efcaped to their city, and the Athef 
liians returned to their camp. In fuch an obftinate 
conflid the vanquifhed loft two hundred and fixty , 
the vidors only, fifty men; numbers that might oc- 
qafion much furprife, if we refleded not that, to 
pppofe the offenfive weapons ufed by antiquity, the 
warriors of Greece (in every circumftance fo un- 
like the miferable and naked peafants of modern 
Europe, whofe lives are facrificed without defence, 
ps without remorfe, to the ambition of men whom 
the Greeks would have ftyled tyrants) being armed 
with the helmet and cuirafs , the ample buckler , the 
fifm corfelet, and the manly greaves, they often 
* difplayed their fkill, their courage, and their love 
of liberty, ^t 4 very ffn»U exp^nfe gf huipan blood- 
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The voyage, the encampment, and the battle, c H a F. 
employed the dangerous adivity, and gratified the xix. 
impetuous ardor of the Athenians, but did not TheAtht- 
facilitate the conqueft of Syracufe. Without more "^"^"^ 
powerful preparations 9 Nicias defpaired of taking Cauna. 
the place, either by affault, or by a regular fiege. "*N"®*^ 
Soon after his vidlory he returned with the whole 
armament to Naxos and Gatana; a meafure which 
Tufficiently proves that the late enterprife had been 
undertaken, not in confequence of any permanent 
Tyftcm of operations formed by the general, but 
in compliance with the ungovernable '* temper of 
his troops , whofe ideas of military fubordinatioil 
were confined to the field of battle. 



, *' 'Withovt attending to this circnmftaiice , the condaot of Grecian 
^[enerilt muft, on many occafions, appear altogether nnacoountable* 
The fame obfervation applies- to modern liiftory preseding the peace 
ofMunfter. The famous war of thirty years, which ended in that 
peace, laid the foundation for the exact military fubordination whicli 
diftinguishes the prelent century. See Pere Boofeant » Uiftoire dt U 
Qsenre de So Ans. 
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Frefaratiom for the enfuing Campaign. — Tbt Athe^ 
niam begin the Siege tvitb Vigor. — Dijhrefs and 

\ Sedition in Syracufe.*-^ Arrival of Gylifpus — who 
defeats the Athenians. — Tranf anions in Greece. -^ 
A fecond Armament arrives at Syracufe — Its firjl 
Operations fuccefsful. — The Athenians defeated. — «• 
Prepare to raife the Siege. — Kaval Engagement 
in the Great Harbour. — Defpondency of the Atbe- 
' nians. — Stratagem of Hermocrates. — The Athenif 
ans raife their camp. -^ Melancholy Firmnefs of 
yicias. — Demoflhenes capitulates. — JSficias fur- 
renders, — Cruel Treatment of the Athenian Cap' 
fives. -^ Singular Exception. 

CHAP. iNllCIAS had reafon to cxpcdl that his vidory 

XX. over the Syracufans would procure him re- 

Nicias pre- fped and afliftance from the inferior dates of Si- 

threnfu! ^^^y- ^^^ emiffarics were diffufed over that ifland 

ing cam- and. the neighbouring coaft of Italy. IMeflcngers 

oTm were fent to Tufcany , where Pifa and other cities 

xci. 2. had been founded by Greek colonies '. An 

A. c. 4M. embafly was difpatched to Carthage, the rival 

and enemy of Syracufe. Nicias gave orders to 

colled materials for circumvallation, iron, bricks, 

and all neceffary ftores. He demanded horfes 



' Strabo , p. 243 » tt p, 283 « ct feqq. 
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from the Eg^ftaeans; and required from Athens 
reinfotcements and a large pecuniary fupply; and 
negleded nothing that might enable him to open 
tbeenfuing campaign with vigor and effed*. 

While the Athenians thus prepared for the at- 
tack of Syracufe , the citizens of that capital dif« 
played equal adivity in providing for their own 
defence. By the advice' of Hermocrates, they ap- 
pointed himfelf^ Heraclides, and Sicanus; three, 
inftead of fifteen generals. The commanders newly 
cleded, both in civil and military affairs , were in- 
vefted with unlimited power , which was ufefully 
employed to purchafe or prepare arms, daily to 
cxercife the troops, and to ftrengthen and extend 
the fortifications of Syracufe. They likewife dif- 
patched ambaffadors to the numerous cities and 
republics with which they had been connedled in 
peace, or allied in war, to folicit the continuance 
of their friendfhip , and to counteract the danger- 
ous defigns of the Athenians. 

The importance of the city Camerina, fituate on 
the fouthern- coaft of Sicily, demanded the prefence 
of Hermocrates himfelf. The Camerineans had 
given a very feeble and reludant afliftance to their 
allies of Syracufe ; and the orator Euphemus em- 
ployed all the refources of his genius to unite 

^ It it renitrkable that though Nicias , after the removal of 
Alcibiades , enjoyed the principal , or rather fole , command of the 
3"ny. he acted quite contrary to the opinion which he had declared 
« the commencement of the expedition. The plan which ht purfued 
^as that of Alcibiades , not his own : the views of the banished 
?fotral ilin actuated thp army; but the ardent fpirit was withdrawn « 
*« eoHld alQne enfure their fticceft. 
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CHAP, them to the Athenian confederacy. An affemWy 
XX. being fumraoned, Hermocrates informed them, 
Argu. "That a defire to prevent the deception of the 
inents of Camerincans, not the dread of the Athenian power, 
cufans!'" had occafioned his prefent journey. That refllefs 
and ambitious nation , which had fo often kindJed 
the flames of war on the continent of Greece, bad 
lately failed to Sicily , under pretcrice of re-eftablifc 
^g the affair's of the Leontines and Egeftaeans, but 
from a motive more felfilb , which it was eafy to 
€onjedure , and impoflible to miftake. Their real 
and only defign was to fow diffenfion and difagrcc* 
ment among the Sicilian dates, which, fighting 
fingly , might be fucceflively fubdued. How could 
effrontery affirm, or fimplicity believe, that the Athc-^ 
xiians fhould undertake a voyage to vindicate the 
freedom of Egefta; they who oppreffed, with all 
the rigors of flavery, the unhappy iflanders of 
Euboea, by whomEgefta had been built, and from 
whom its inhabitants were defcended ! Under pre- 
tence of delivering from the tyranny of the great king, 
the Greeks of Afia, of theHeilefpont, of Thrace, 
and of the ^gean, they had conquered and eo- 
flaved thofe various countries. They adually em- 
ployed the fame perfidious contrivance againft the 
iafety of the Sicilians; but he trufted that their 
prefent undertaking , though carried on with equal 
artifice , would be attended with very different fuc- 
cefs; and that they would learn , by experience , to 
Miftinguifh between the effeminate lonians and 
Hellefpontines , whofe ininds had been enfeebled 
and debafed by the Perfian yoke, and the 
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magnaniiDOUs Dorians ofSicily, the genuine offspring chap. 
of Pelopoiincfus, the fource of valor and of xx. 
liberty'." 

EuphenMM, the Athenian, repelled, with force of the 
and fpirit, thefc reproachful accufations, "Thf ^'>«*^*- 
colonies of Athens were kept in a dependence^ 
not le(s advantageous to themfelves than honor- 
able to the parent ftatc. The general intereft of 
Grwce required that the fame republic which at 
firfthadfo bravely eftablifhed , ftould ftill continue 
to maintain, the national independence. They 
vho yield protejftion, muft affume authority; but 
this authority the Athenians had exerted in a man^ 
ncrcffential to their own and to the public fafety^ 
If they had fubjeded the neighbouring coafts and 
iflands, their intereji might juftify that odious but 
neceffary meafure ; and the fame didlates of found 
policy which induced them to conquer and to en- 
flave the Hellefpbntine and Afiatic Greeks, would 
engage them to emancipate and to deliver the op^ 
preffed Sicilians. To this office they were invited 
by the Leontines and Egeftaeans; to this duty they 
were prompted by the ties of friendfhip and con^ 
fanguinity; to this enterprife they were determined 
by the ftrongeft of all motives, a well-grounded 
fear left the inhabitants of Sicily ( whofe numbers 
and diftance rendered it impoffible for Athens to 
fubdue, far lefe to retain them in fubjedlion ) (hould 
fell a prey to the watchful encroachments of Syra- 
cufe, and thus become an acceflien to the Peloponi- 
iJefian confederacy.** The Camerineans dreaded 

< Thvcyiid. 1. f i. p. 4^3 • ct feft^. 
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the diftant ambition of Athens, but dreaded ftiU | 
more the neighbouring hoftility of Syracufe. Their 
fears didated a reply in friendly and refpedful j 
terms ; but they craved leave to preferve a neu- 
trality between the contending powers, hoping, by 
this expedient, to irritate the refcntment of neither, , 
yet to defeat the defigns of both. 

Meanwhile the expedted reinforcements arrived 
from Athens. In addition to his original force, 
Nicias had likewife colleded a body of fix hundred 
cavalry, and the fum of four hundred talents; and, 
in the eighteenth fummer of the war, the adlivity 
of the troops and workmen had completed all ne- 
ceffary preparations for undertaking the fiege of 
Syracufe. The Athenian armament enjoyed a pro- 
fpcrous voyage to the northern harbour of Trogil^, 
and the troops were no fooner difembarked than 
they feized an opportunity of fignahzing their va- 
lor againft a body of fcven hundred men, who 
marched to reinforce the garrifon of Labdalus; an 
important fortrefs, fituate on the higheft of the 
mountains which overlook and command the city. 
Three hundred Syracufans were killed in the pur- 
fuit; the reft took refuge behind their walls; and 
the caftle of Labdalus was taken, and ftrongly 
guarded by the vidi)rs. The plan which Nicias 
adopted for conquering the city , was to draw a wall 
on either fide from the neighbourhood of Labda- 
lus, towards the port of Trogile on the north; and 
towards the gulph , extending two leagues in .cir- 
cumference, and juftly called the Great Harbour, 
on the fouth. When, thefe . circumvallatioxis bad 
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XX. 



fiirrounded the place by land /he expeded, hyhh c n Jt 9. 
numerous fleet, to block up the wide extent of the 
Syracufon harbours. The whole ftrength of the 
Athenian arroatnent was employed in the former 
operations ; and, as all neceffary materials had been 
provided with due attention , the works rofe with a 
rapidity which furprifed and terrified the befieged. 
Their former ^ as well as their recent defeat , de- 
terred them from oppofing the enemy in a general 
engagement; but the advice of Hermocrates per- 
fuaded theift to raife walls , which might traverfe 
and interrupt th of e of the Athenians *. The im- 
minent danger urged the adivity of the workmen; 
the hoftile bulwarks approached each other ; fre* 
(Juent flcirmifhes took place , in one of which the 
brave Lamachus unfortunately fell a vidim to his 
ralh valor*; but the Athenian troops maintained 
their ufual fuperiority. 

Encouraged by fuccefs , Nicias pufhed the ene* 
tny with vigor. The Syracufans loft hopes of 
defending their new works , or of preventing the 
complete circumvallation of their city; and this 
dcfpair was increafed by the abundant fupplies 
which arrived from all quarters to the befiegers ^ 
while the intereft of Syracufe feemed to be univer* 
felly abandoned by the indifference or cowardice of 
her allies. In the turbulent democracies of Greece, 
the moment of public dartger commonly gave the 
fignal for domeftic fedition. The populace cla- 
mored, with their ufual licentioufnefe, againft the 
incapacity or perfidy of their leaders, to whom 

t Thii€y4id. 1. vi. pi 482 , ct feqq. ' PlttUrch. in Nicia. 
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dXoni they afcFibdd. their ftiisfdrtuiles. New g* 
tierals were named in the room pf Hermocratei 
rand :bis colleagues ; and this injudicioas alteratioit 
jocreafed the calamities of Syracufe, which atkngtb 
prepared to capitvUte*. 

: While the affemhJy deliberated conccfnitig the 
l^xecution of a meafwre ^ which , however difgrace- 
ful, was declared to be neceflary, a Corinthian 
galley^ commanded by Gongylus, entered the ccor 
tral harbour of Oftygia , which beiiag ftrongly fort 
tified, and penetrating into the heart of the city^ 
feryed as the principal and moft tecure ftation for 
the Syracufan fleet. The news immediately reached 
the aflembly, and all ranks of men eagerly crowd* 
ed around Gongylus the Corinthian , that they 
might learn the defign of his voyage ^ and the ia« 
tentions of their Peloponnefian allies. Gongyhi? 
announced a fpeedy and eflfedual relief to the bei 
fieged city '. He acquainted the Syracufans , that 
the embafly, fent the preceding year, to crave the 
affiftance of Peloponnefus , had been crowned with 
(uccefs. His owncountrymen had warmly embraced 
^le caufe of their kinfmen , and mod refpedable 
colony. They had fitted out a confiderable fleet, 
the arrival of which might be cxpeded every hoar* 
The Lacedaemonians alfo had fent a fmall fqna^ 
dron, and the whole armament wa» condu^d by 
the Spartan Gylippus, an officer of tried valor 
and ability. 

While the defponding citizens of Syracufe Ijftened 
to this intelligence with pleafmg. aftoniibment^ 

^ Thucydid. p. AtTk ? 14. p. 49«« 
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a meffcnger arrived by land from Gylippos c H a f . 
bimfelf. That experienced commander , inftead of xiu 
purfuing a diredl courfe to Sicily, which mi^bt 
have been intercepted by the Athenian fleet, had 
landed with four gallies on the weftern co^ft of 
the ifland. The name of a Spartan general de- 
termined the wavering irrefolution of the Sicilians. 
The troops of Himera, Sclinus, andOeia, flocked 
to bis ftandard ; and he approached Syracafe on 
the fide of EpipoM, where the line of contravalla- 
tion was ftill unfinifhed, with a body of fevcral 
thoufand men. 

The moft courageous of the citizens fallied forth ^J^^fJ, 
to meet this generous and powerful protedof. Atheai. 
The jundlion was happily effeded ; the ardor of . •'^' 
the troops kindled into enthufiafm; and they dif« 
tinguifhed that memorable day by furprifing feve- ^ 
ral important Athenian pofts. This firft fucceis 
re-animated the adivity of the foldiers and work* 
men. The traverfe wall was extended with the 
utmoft diligence, and a vigorous fally deprived 
the enemy of the ftrong caftle of Labdalus. Nicias 
perceiving that the intereft of the Athenians i^i 
Sicily would be continually weakened by delay, 
wiihed to bring the fortune of the war to the decL 
fion of a battle. Nor did Gylippus decline the 
engagement. The firft adion was unfavorable . 
to theSyracufans, who had been imprudently port- 
ed in the defiles between their own and the enemy's 
vralls , which rendered of no avail their fuperiority 
in cavalry and archers. • The magnanimity of Gy^ 
lippus acknowledged this error, for yfhkh ht 
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C li A ?. .comjpletely atoned by his judicrous cpnduainthc 
XX. fuccecding engagements. His forces were drawn 
up in a more fpacious ground. The pikeraen 
received the fhock of the enemy's front The 
horfes and light-armed troops affailed and haraffcd 
their undefended flanks. The Athenians were 
thrown into diforder , repulfed , and purfued to their 
camp with confiderable lofs, and with irreparable 
difgracc. 
Confe. The important confequenccs of this viAory ap- 

quences of ipeared in the fubfeqaent events of the fxege. The 
^^evicto. Syracufans foon extended their works beyond the 
line of circumvallation , fo that it was impoifible 
to block up their city ^ without forciilg their rani- 
parts. The befiegers, while they maintained the 
fuperiority of their arms , had been abundantly fup- 
^ plied with neceffaries from the neighbourinig teni- 
tory ; but every place Avas a:like hoftilc to them 
after their defeat. The foldiers who went out in 
queft of wood and water , were unexpedledly at- 
taked and cut ofif by the enemy^s cavalry, or by 
the reinforcements which arrived from every quar- 
ter to the ailiftance of Syracufe; and they were 
at length reduced to depend, for every ncceffary 
fupply, on the precarious bounty of the Italiaa 
Ihore. 
Niciai dc ^ Nicias , whofe fenfibility deeply felt the public 
mands a .diftrcfs , wrotc a moildefponding letter to the Athe- 
mintTJm ^"os. He honeflly defcribed , and lamented , the 
jCthens. misfortunes and diforders of his army. The flaves 
deferted in great numbers; the mercenary troops » 
who fought only for pay and fubfiftence , preferred 

the 
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the more fecure and lucrative ferv ice of Syracufe ; c H 4 p. 
even the Athenian citizens, difgufted with the un- * KXl ^ 
cxpeded JengtH and . intokrable hard/liips of the 
war, abandoned the care of the gallies to unexpe-^ 
rienced hands; an abufe tog eafily permitted by 
the captains^ whofe weakncfs ^nd partiality had 
corrupted the difcipline , and ruined the ilrength, 
of the fieet. Nicias frankly acknowledged his in- 
ability to check the diCorder; obferving, that He 
wrote to thofe who knew the difficulty pf govern- 
ing the licentious fpirit of their domeftic trooper. 
He therefore exhorted the aflenibly, either to Call 
them home without delay , or to fend immediately 
a fecood armament, not lefs powerful than the 
firft. 

Gylippus and Hermocrates (for the latter had Navai ope. 
again affumed the authority due to his abilities) q,^°"^' 
were acquainted with the adual diftrefs , as well xci. 4 
as the future hopes of the befieger^, who might ^C'4'J. 
derive, in confequence of Nicias^s letter, more 
cffedual fttccours from Attica than the befieged 
city could expedl from Peloponnefus. They Were 
prompted by intereft, therefore, as well a$ by in- 
clination, to prefs the enemy on every fide; khd ^t 
once to alTail them by fea and land, j^efides the 
had condiuon of the Athenian fleet, the abfeace of 
a confiderable number of gallies employed iti cort- 
duding the convoys of provifions, encouraged this 
refolution. The Corinthian fquadron of twelVc 
fail, long expeded with anxiety, had efcaped the 
dangers of a wijter^s voyage i and at the com- 
acncement of the enfuing fpring , the hatbours f>f 
Vol. III. 1 
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(: II ii P.' Syracufe were crqvycledt vvith the Avliole naval 
XX. jirengthy of Sicily. Hermocrates perluadcd his 
countrymen, ^^ That ^tlie advantages of flcill and 
experience , which he honeftly afcribed to the Athe- 
nians^ could not' cotflpenfate their terror and con- 
jfgfion at being loddenly attacked! by a fliperior 
^prce, on an element which they attedted to com- 
maqd. Athens had affumed this boafted empire 
of the fea in repelling the invafiop of Pcrfia. Sy* 
xacufe h^d a fimilar, yet ftronger motive ; and as 
ihe poflVned greater power, was entitled to expcft 
knore:diftinguifiied fuccefs.'* 
AUetiiau c^ . Tbe principal fquadrons of Syracufe lay in the 
fiicccO. liarbour of Ortygik , feparated , by ian ifl'and of thb 
fame native ,. from the ftation of the Athenian fleeC 
While Hermocrates failed forth with eighty gal- 
iies, to venture a naval engagement, Gylippusat- 
.) ., tackqd the hoftile fortifications at Plemmyrium , a 
.pg^montory oppofite to Onygia, which confined 
•the entrance of the Great Harbour. The defeat 
,of t^ie Syracufans at fea, whereby they loft fourteen 
veflels, was balanced by their vidlory at land, iri 
W|)^ch they took three fortreffes, containing a large 
;qi;antity gI military and naval ftores, and a con* 
fiderable fum of money. In fome fubfequent ac- 
tions, which Tcarcely deferve the name of battle?, 
their fleet was ftillunfuccefsful ; but as they engaged 
^with great caution , .and found every where a fecurc 
rejtr^^at on afriendly fliore, their lofs was extremely 
inconfiderable. The want of fuccefs, in their firft 
attempt, did not abate their retolution to gain the 
command at fea. The hopes of defending their 
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country itiarpened their invention » atn) airigiatficl' c H;,A^r« 
their aftivity. They could not, indeed, c<»ntend xf^^ 
vrith the Athenians in the rapidity of naval evolu* 
tion, cdrin the fkill of feanoan&ip ^, but in the def-. 
tincdfccne.trf adion, there \vas little .opportjiinity; 
fi:)rdi^laying thofe advantages; and by Qirengthen* 
iDgy with unremitting labor, tb^ p^ows q| their- 
ftips, they compenfated, by fuperior weigl^t ^ t^ 
aefcd of velocity. Tbey provided aUo a gjcati 
nunliber of fraall veffels , which jsiight approach fol 
liear the hofttfe fleets that the light -^armodtrOopSi 
with which they were filled could aimltiheir jdartA 
ftgainll the Athenian mariners* . c 

: By ui^eKampled affiduity, in completing/ thbfc: The Atft«« 
preparations, the Syracufens at length prevailed in^ ftatVaa* 
a general engagement, whkh was fought in «tbe; ^^* 
Great Harbour. Seven Athenian ihips weife.funk^ 
many ntore i;v^re difabled, and Nicias favjod^tbet 
rtiSjaSns of his (hattered and difbonored , iA'ina-i 
ibent, by -retiring behind a line of ^merch^ntmecb 
and tran(jports , from the ma(b of which bad beeot 
firQ)eiided httfge mafles of lead, named dolphins . «, 
fpdiii their form , fuflficient to crufli , by their falling. 
\teight ,; the fteuteftgallies of antiquity. TJws.un^> ^ 
(^edffli obftacle arrefted thi ^rogrefs .of the vic^- ■'- ^ 
tors ; fbut the ad vantages alroariy obtained elevated » 
tbvm with the higheft hopcsi, m%4 reducedfbe eoe^' .c « .. a 
liky t6 deipair. . ^ , . . . , \^ ..\ -^..i 

The Athenian misfortunes in Sicily were attend- Tran&c. 



Cfkbymisfortttnes at >hi»«iie, fitllmore dreadfui* fn ^^^ 
the eighteenth year of the war , Aicibii^dcs accom* ** oiym'p!*'* 

" ^" ' T Corii' 

ohzf 



E^jnjed ia Sparta the an^talTa^oJ's of Corinth ^"and^ 
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•^%'a^p. SyracGfe , who had folicited and obtained affiftance 
XX. to thefeefiegcd city. On that occafion, the Athe- 
nian exile firft acquired the confidence of the Spar- 
tans? , by condemning, in the ftrongeft terms, the 
injuftic^ and ambition of his ungrateful country- 
men^ V'^'^bofe cruelty towards himfelf equalled 
dieir' iklV^tcfrsR:^ h<)ftility to the Lacedxmonian re- 
j^ublic; but that republic might, by following his 
advice, difarm their refentment. The town of 
DeceliafWas fituated on the Attic frontier, at aa 
cqtfal diflance of fifteen miles from Thebes and 
Arfiens. This place, which commanded an extcn- 
five and fertile plain ^ might be furprifed and forti- 
fied by: the Spartans * , who , inftead of harafling 
their foes by annual incurfions , might thus infcflr 
them' by a continual war. The wifdom of Sparta 
had too long negleded fuch a falutary and decifive 
meafikre, efpecially as the exiftence of a fimilar dc- 
figti had often been fuggefted by the fears of the 
enemy, who trembled even at the appreheafion of 
feeing a foreign garrifbn in their territory. '* 
The Pdo. This advice, firft propofed, and often urged , by 
ponnefiant Alcibiades , was adopted in the commencement of the 
treft la **'' enfuingfpring , when the warlike Agis led a powerful 
*tdca. arnty'into Attica. The defencelefs inhabibints of 
scHf the frontier fled before his irrefiftible arms ; but in- 
A.C. 413. flcad of purfuing them, as «rfual, into the heart of 
the country, he ftopped Ihort at Decelia. As all 

' ' . * Tlie AdnrBlam* ^tU their nfteal im^mdeiioe , fiicilkated tht 
iUpeeis of Aljcililia4es'$ intrigues. At the time the/ ought, if peffible « 
to, have foothed , they exafperated the SparUni to the iitmoft, by 
frequent incurfions f^om Pylus « ttiid by openly tfflftiiig the ArgtvM^ 
Thucydid* U ti. ftb. fiat. 
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ncceflary hiaterials had been provided in great ab- 
undance , the place'^was fpeedily fortified on every 
fide , and the walls of Decelia , which might" be 
diftiiidly fecn accrofs the intermediate plain , bid 
defiance to thofe of Athens*. 

The latter city was kept in continual alarm by 
the watchful hoftility of a neighbouring garrifon. 
The open country was entirely laid wafte , and the 
ufual communication was interrupted with the va- 
luable ifland of Euboea , from which , in feafons of 
fcarcity', or during the ravages of war , the Athe- 
nians commonly derived their fupplies of corn., 
vrinc, and oil, and whatever is moft neceflary to 
life. Haraffed by the fatigues of unremitting fer- 
vicc, and deprived of daily bread , the flavcs mur- 
Hiured, complained, and revolted to the enemy; 
and their defedion robbed the ftate of twenty thour 
fend ufeful artifans. Since the latter years of Pe- 
ricles , the Athenians had not been involved in fuch 
diftrefs. But their prefent were far more grievous 
than their) paft fufferings. Thefe had been chiefly 
occafionedby the temporary rage of the peftilence, 
the abatement of which there was always reafon to 
cxped; but thofe were inflided by the unextin- 
guiihable hatred of a cruel and unrelenting foe **. 

The dom«(tic calamities^ of the republic did not, 
however , prevent the moft vigorous exertions 
abroad. Twenty gallies , Rationed at Naupadus , 
watched the motions of the Pcloponnefiam l^fleet 
deftined to the afliftance of Sy racufe : thirty carried 
on die war in Macedonia, to reduce the rebellion 
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* Tbucydid. p. 500 , ct U%q,. 
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4$ n A- K oF AittpJiipoUs; a confiderable fqiiadron coJlede^ 
^cx» tribute ^> and levied foldiers ^ in the colonies of 
Afia;;^nod)er, ftill more powerful, ravaged, thi 
coaft of Peloponnefiis. Never did any kingdom 
' or republic equal the magnanimity of Athens; ne* 
Ver, in ancient or modern times, did the courage 
of any (late entertain an ambition fo far fupcrior to 
its pk)wer , or exert efforts fo difproportionate to its' 
flrength. Amidft the difficulties and dangers which 
cncompaffed them on every fide, the Atheniani 
perfifted in the fiege of Syracufe , a city little infe-t 
rior to their own; and, undaunted by die aduat 
devaftation of their country, unterrifiedbytheme-^ 
naced affault of their walls , they fent , without de-^ 
lay, fuch a reinforcement into Sicily, as afforded 
the moft promifing hopes of fiiccefs in their expen 
dition againft that ifland ". 

The Syracu£aris had fcarccly time to rejoice at 
their vi&ory , or Nicias to bewail his defeat, when 
a numerous and formidable armament appeared oo 
the Sicilian coaft. The foremoft gallies , their prows 
adorned with gaudy ftr^amers, purfued a fecuro 
courfe towards the harbours of Syracufe. The 
OEUUlation of the rowers was animated by th© 
mingled founds of the trumpet and clarion ; and, 
the ifcgular detoratidn , the ekgant fplendor^ 
which diftinguifbed every part of the equipment^ 
exhibited a pompous fpedacle of naval triumph.. 
Their appearance^ even at a diflapce, announced 
the country to which they bel6nged;and both the jojf 
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pf tbc'beficgers , and the terror of the befieged , aq- chat, 
Jfcnowledged that Athens was the only city in thje ' x^.» 
■world capable offending to thefea fuch a beautiful 
^d magnificent contribution. The Syracufans em- 
ployed not unavailing efforts to check the prpgrefs^ 
or to hinder the approach , of the hoftile Armaojent ; 
«vyhich , befides innumerable foreign vefiTels and 
tranfports , confifted of feventy-three Athenian gal- 
lies, commanded by the experienced valor of De- 
moftheocs and Kurymedon. The pikemeh o;i 
board exceeded five^ thoufand; the JJght-armed 
troops were nearly as numerous; and, including 
the rowers, worjcmen 5 and attendants^ the whole 
ftrength may be reckoned equal to that originaljy 
Jfcot with Nicias '*, which amounted to abpye 
twenty thoufand men. 

The misfortunes hitherto attending, the opera- The coa^. 
tions in Sicily had lowered the character of the ge- bined for- 
neral ; and this circumftance , as well as the fupe- g" "'^^^^ 
rior abilities of Demofthenes , entitled him to af- 
fumc thp tone of authority jip their conjundl dell^ 
herations. His advice, which Eurymedon highly 
^approved , and in which jhe dilatory caution of Ni- 
.cias finally acquiefced , was clear and fimple. " They 
ought to avail tliemfelves of the alarm which the T 

unexpe<3:ed arrival of fuch a powerful reinforce- -. 

ment had fpfead among the enemy; and inftead of *' 

(ubmitting to the tedious formalities of a^iege, at 
mc£ affault the walls of Syracufe. He trufte^, 
;by (he vaJor of his tropps, to obtain, in one day, 

'* Comp. Thac^did. fupra cicat. Diodor. 1. xiii. p. 336. Plut* ia 
llicia. 
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the valuable reward of long and fevere labors* 
But if the gods had otherwife defermihcd, it woukf 
be time to dcfift froqi ah enterprife ; in which cfc- 
lay was equal to defeat, and to Employ the bravciy 
of the Athenian youth in repelling the invaders <rf . 
their country '* ". 

After ravaging the banks of the Anapus , and 
making fomc ineffectual attempts againft the forti- 
fications on that fide , probably with a view to di- 
,vert the attention of the enemy , Demofthenes 
chofe the firft hour of a moonfhine night, to pro- 
ceed with the flower of the army to feize the for- 
trefles in Epipole. The march was performed 
•with fuccefsful celerity ; the out-pofts were fur- 
prifed ; the guards put to the fword ; and three fe- 
parate encampments , of the Syracufans , the Ski- 
Hans, and allies, formed a feeble oppofition to the 
Athenian ardor. As if their vidory had al- 
ready been complete , the affailants began to pull 
down the wooden battlements, or to urge thepur- 
fuit with a' rapidity which difofdered their ranks. 

Meanwhile, the vigilant adlivity of Gylippus 
had affembled the whole force of Syracufe. At 
the approach of the enemy his vanguard retired. 
The Athenians were decoyed within the intricate 
windings of the walls , and th^ir irregular fury was 
firft checked by the firmnefs of a Theban phalanx. 
A refiflSnce fo fudden and unexpeded might alone 
have been decifive; but other circumftances were 
adverfe to the Athenians: their ignorance of the 



'' Thucydid. L> vIL p. ^19* 
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ground, the alternate obfcurity of night, and the c n k f» 
deceitful glare of the moon , which , fhining in the xx. 
front of the Thebans , illumined the fplendor of 
their arms , and multiplied the terror of their num- 
bers. The foremoft ranks of the purfuers were 
repelled; and, as they retreated to the main body, 
encountered the advancing Argives and Corcyreans, 
who,finging the Poean in their Doric dialed and 
accent y were unfortunately taken for enemies. 
Fear, and then rage, feized the Athenians, who 
thinking themfelves encompafled on all fides, de- 
termined to force their way , and committed much 
bloodffied among their allies, before the miftake 
could be difcovered. To prevent the repetition of 
this dreadful error , their fcattered bands were ob- 
liged at every moment to demand the watch-word, 
"which was at length betrayed to their adverfaries. 
The confequence of this was doubly fatal. At 
every rencounter the filent Athenians were flaugh- 
tered without mercy , while the enemy , who knew 
their watch-word, might at pleafure join, or de- 
cline , the battle , and eafily opprefs their weaknefs , 
or elude their ftrength. The terror and confufion 
increafed ; the rout became general ; Gylippus pur- 
fued in good order with his vidorious troops. The 
vanquifhed could not defcent in a body with the 
celerity of fear, by the narrow paflages through 
^hich they had mounted. Many abandoned their 
arms , and explored the unknown paths of the rocky 
Epipole. Others threw themfelves fr^m pre- 
cipices^, rather than await the purfuers. Several 
thoufands were left dead or yroundcd on the fcene 
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of i<Sion ; and in the morqing thjcgreajterpart qf 
the ftragglers were intercepted and cut off by thp 
Syracu£an cavalry **. 

This dreadful and unexpeded difafter fufpended 
tthe operations of the fiege. The Athenian genc- 
,rals fpenfe the time in fruitleXs deliberations COU' 
cerning their future meafurcs , while the army lay 
'encamped on the marlhy and unheakhy hanks of 
the Anapus. The viciffitudes of an autumnal 
catnaofphere , corrupted by the foul vapors of an 
imwholefome foil, madeafevere impreffion on the 
irritable fibres of men, cxhaufted by fatigue, de-^ 
jcdcd by difgrace , and (kprived of hope* A ge- 
neral ficknefs brake out in the camp. Demof- 
thenes urged this calamity as a new reafon for 
.haftening their departure, while it was yet poffible 
to crofs the Ionian fea, without rifking the da^gel^ 
of a winter*s tempeft. But Nici^ diffuaded the 
defiga of leaving Sicily until they fhould be war^ 
wanted to take this important ftep by the pofitive 
authority of the republic. "Thofe who were ac^ 
ttlally the moft bent on ignominious flight , would, 
after their return , be the foremoft to accufe the 
weaknefs or the treachery of their commanders; 
and for his own part , he would rather die honor** 
ably in the field of battle, than perilh by the un- 
juft fentence of his country. *'. Demofthenes and 
Eurymedon knew , by fatal experience , the irafcible 
temper of an Athenian affembly; they only ia- 
fifted, that the armament ihould at leaft ren^ove to 



'f TiniQstlid* > 5ao» #t fei^t. 
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a. more convenient ftation , from whence , after the c H a^P« 
troops had recovered their ufual health and fpirits, 3^55, 
they might harafs the enemy by continual defcents , 
until they obtained an opportunity of fighting the 
Syracufan fleet on the open fea. 

But even this refolution was ftrenuoufly oppofed hii mt- 
by Nicias , who knew by the fecret correfpondence **^*^' 
which he maintained with certain traitors in Syra- 
cufe i that the treafury of that city had been ex- 
haufted by th^ enormous expenfe of two thoufand 
talents already incurred in the war , and that th^ 
inagiftrates had ftretched their credit to its utmofl^ 
limits, in borrowing from their allies; and who 
therefore naturally flattered himfelf , that the vi^ 
gor of their refiftance would abate with the decay 
of their faculties. The colleagues of Nicias were 
confounded with the firmnefs of an oppofition fo 
unlike the flexible timidity of his ordinary charac- 
ter, and fo inconfiftent with the fentiments which 
he had often exprcffed concerning the Sicilian ex- 
pedition. They imagined that he might rely on 
lome more important ground of confidence, which 
his caution was unwilling to explain ; they fab- . 

mitted therefore to his opinion, an opinion equally 
fatal to himfelf and to them, and to the armament 
which they commanded '*. 

Meanwhile the prudence of Gylippus profited The Syca- 
of the fame of hi^ vidory , to draw a powerful re- <'".*«» "- 
inforcement from the Sicilian cities; and the tranf- inforce- 
ports, fo long expefted froni Peloponnefus, finally «ent- 

'^ Comp, Thucydid. p. 534* et Flut. in Hici^kv 
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6 If A p. arrived in the harbour of Ortygia. The Pelopon- 
XX. nefian forces had failed from Greece early in the 
fpring; and it is not explained for what reafon they 
touched on the coaft of Cyrenaica. There they 
continued for fome months, that they might de- 
fend their Grecian brethren , adlually tlireatened by 
the barbarous affaults of the Lybians ; and having 
conquered that dangerous enemy , they augmented 
their fleet with a few Cyrenian gallies *', and fafely 
reached Syracufe , the place of their firft deftina- 
tion. This fquadron formed the laft afliftance fent 
to either of the contending patties, and nothing 
farther was required to complete the adors in the 
following dreadful fcene ; for by the acceffion of 
the Cyrenians, Syracufe was either attacked or de- 
fended by all the various divifions of the Grecian 
name, which formed, in that age, the moft civil- 
ized portion of the inhabitants of Afia, Africa, 
and Europe. 
The Athe. The arrival of fuch powerful auxiliaries to the 
pa*e*to"* befieged, and the incrcafmg force of the malady, 
raire the totally difconcerted the Athenians. Even Nicias 
**^*' agreed to fet fail. Every neceffary preparation was 

made for this purpofe, and the cover of night was 
chofen , as moft proper for concealing their own 
difgrace, and for eluding the vengeance of the 
enemy. But the nfght appointed for their depar- 
ture was diftinguifhed by an inaufpicious eclipfe of 
the moon, for fo at leaft it was judged by thefu- 
perftitious fears of Nicias, and by the ignorance 

'* Thucydid. p.'iP27* 
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C^his ilivinefs '' , even in tbe vain anwbicbthey 
I profeflicd. The vayagc was deferred till the tnyHi* 
csd niHuber of thriqe nine days. But before the 
eiq>jration of that time it was no longer pradicable ^ 
for the defign was foon difcovered to the Syratu-i 
iaiK , and this discovery , added to the encouragei 
lamt, derived from the circumOai^ces of which we 
have already taken notice , increafed their eager- 
nelsito attack the enemy by fea and land. Their 
attempts failed t^ deftroy , by fire-fiiips , the Atbc« 
nian fleet They were more fuccefsful in employ- 
ing fitperior numbers to divide the ftrength , and to 
weaken the refiftance , of an enfeebled and dejedled 
foe. During three days there was a perpetual fuc* 
cefiion of military and naval exploits. Oi^the firft 
day fortune hiing in fufpenfe ; the fecond deprived 
the Athenians of a confiderable fquadron coxn« 
i&anded by Eurymedon ; and this misfortune was 
eoibitteredy on the third, by the lofs of eighteen 
galjtes, with their crews ". 

The Syracufans celebrated their vidory with tri- 
umphant enthufiaCm ; while their orators ** ex? 
tolled and magnified the glory of a city, which ^ 
by its native prowefs and fingle danger , hfid Moi 
only maintained. the independence of Sicily, bqt 
avenged the injutric.^ .of the >yhole Grecian name^ 
too long dij(honored and afflii^ed by the opprcffive 
tyranny df Atheps. That tyranny h^d been ac^ 
quired and confirmed by the ufurped fover^ignty of 

TTbt rnlcs of iivination, wt a^c told, should have ttoglitUieni» 
that tht obfcnrity of an cclipfc betokened a fiicceftfiil rctireat. 
PJatarch* in Nicia. ' 

«• Thveydld. j^ 528 , cfc. fttq. ■ * 
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C'rf A vi the fca; b6t ^yin 6h tMt eHeriitnt^ the courage.^ 
•XX. Sjri-acufe had^(fcfeated the experienfce of the enemy* 
Their renown would be immortal , if they accom-J 
pltflied the ufcfal ind mefieorious Wdrk; and if, hy 
ihterceptmg tfhe retreat , and defkrOytog the arraa- 
fnent of the A^hiefmans , they crtrfhed at once^ the 
pow^r, and fot ev^r bumbled the pride, of dtat 
afpiriiig people *"• 
^^» throw i This defigni fiig^efted by the Wtfdom ^l Htti 
acrois the fiicicTatcs , was eagerly iadoptcd by^ttie aftive ^zl 
Great of his fdlow-titizcns J who Arov^? , \rith -unf eniittiiig 
Hatboor. £j;^^j. '^ j:^ ttf otv a chain of V^flfeb acrdfs the mouth 
of the Gre^t -Fferbdui* ^ about a mile in breads* 
TPhfe iab^or Wis icbraplefce before Nicks , totally oc« 
bupied by other dbjfec^s /ittempeed to interrupt it- 
After repeated tJefeatis ^ amj ^though he was fottii* 
ftrafbly tormented bj^ the done, that he had fre- 
ijii^'ntly folicited Bis tedal, that virtuous com- 
hinder-, ^hofe courage rofce iik jtdvetfity , ufed the 
iltmoft diligence to retrievie the^alfaiiisof 4iis<otinw 
* . V . *^- '^^^ ihattfer^ gal Wes Were fpeedily tefittcd ; 
: iand again pfdpaired ,' t6 tht rM^thtt of an bunihied/ 
►• ^ - ' and ten, to tiflc tfhe. event of a battle. As tiief 
iiiid fuffered greatly , on former ©cesaftons, by the 
iiatdnefs and maffive folidity Jaf ' the Syrac^ait 
prows , Nicia^ pr oyided tlieila with gt^ppIii^^koii9, 
fitted to prevent the recoil of llfeif ^pponeitts,oiaodl 
jthfe repetition of thehbftile ftroke. 't'be decksiwert^ 
Vtowtte!! ^A' iisriiM men, atfd dse^^otttrArano? 
to which the enemy had httherto^hifcflyOwcdi their 
fiiccefsV of iritrotiucing the fifratfcfe*aSd lability of 
a military, into a naval epj;?!^? m^t ^^ \yas aj^pytcd 
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iajtsfaH extent by the Athenians. When thfe fleet c H i» p« 

Ivas rfcady for fea, Nicias recalled the troops from xx. 

the various pofts andfortreflfes Hill occupied bjr theif 

arms, and formed them into one cansp on the 

fliore , where, on the day of battle, their ranks 

might be extended as widely as the vicinity of the 

Syracufan ranAparts could' fafcly permit; that a 

fpacious retreat might be fecured to the Athenian 

Clips, if perfecuted by their ufual bad fortune; in 

Which fataraltcrnativc nothing retaained J but <}0k 

retire by land with the miferabk remnant of the 

army. But Nicia$ did not yet' <fcfpair, that the 

iaft efforts of his countrymen would: break the 

tneray's cb^ki at the mouth of the Great Harbour^ 

^nd that they would return vidorious, to tranfpoit 

their encartped companions to the friendly ports of 

Naxos and Catana. > 

Elevated by this hope , he forgot his bodily in^ Both fides 
firmities , and fuppreffed the anguidi t>f his^fmtt. ^"^j^^^^^^^ 
With a cheerful and magnanimous firmndfs , bfe 
removed the dejeftion of the Athenians , extio^ting 
tfem, before they embarked j- by an affeilirtg^ aoH 
tnanly fpeech, ** to ren^ember the vicifiitudes qf 
War, and the inftability of fortune ". Though 
hidierto unfttcdefefot , they' bad every thing to e'3t- . 
ped from the ftrcngth of their adual preparations^; 
nor ought men , who had tridd abd furmouhted fo --^ ' s^< 
majly dangers, to yield to -the ^v^k prejudices bf "" 
-unexperienced folly , and cloud ^tW pre^fpefli of fa- :,.> 
ttjrc vidory , by the gloomy remembrance of pa|l -^^ h 
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CHAP* defeat They yet enjoyed fax opportunity to dc- 
xx^ feiHi their lives, tbeir liberty, their friends,*' their 
country, and the mighty name of Athens ; an op. 
portunity Avhich never qpuld return , fiqcc the whole 
fortune of the republic was embarjked m the pre* 
fent fleet ". When Gylippus and the Syraculaa 
conunanders were apprised of the defigns of the 
enemy, they haftened to the defence of the bar 
which had beeii thrown acrofe the entrance of 
the harboun It is. uncertain for what reafon 
they had left opea one narrow paflage ** , on either 
fide of which they Rationed a powerful fquadron. 
Oylippus ahimalpdr the failors with fuch topics 
as. the occafion naturally furnitt)e4., ^nd returned 
to take the condud of the land-forces, leaving Si- 
canus, Agatharchus, and Pythen, the two firft to 
, command the wings, and the laft ^ a citizen of Co- 
rinth , to cbmmand the centre, of the Syraculaa 
.fleecy which /ell (hortof the AthefliaQ ^y the num- 
ber of twenty gallies. But the former was admi- 
rably provided with whatever feem^d moft neceffary 
for attack or for defence; even the Athenian grap- 
pling irons had not been overlooked ; to elude the 
dangerous grafp of thefe inftrumepts, the prows of 
the Syracufan velfcls were covered with wet and 
flippery hides. 

Before the Athetuans fet fail, Nicias , that no- 

thiag might be negledted to obtain .fuccefs, >yent 

• round the whole armament , addreQiog^in the moft 

pathetic terms , the (everal commanders by name, 
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rccfallingto th6m tftc objedli^dft dcair afn* riioft c^^i^T^ 
rdpedable , which ttejr w^re ien^agcd by tv6r/ tfc jAf 
of honoi^ and affedliori to dtfgftd, j^rid ' cbtrjuring 
them by thcfir fartilies, tteirfnfends , and their 'pa- 
ternal gods , to exert vrhateivcT (kJU or coirag^ 
they coUedlivcly , or as individuals, poflfeffibd, oti 
this ever memorable ia^ liioft' important '^ct^honl 
He jtheh returned to the camp Avith an ciftebhJ 
body and an anxious mind, comtnittihg tht larf 
hope of the republic to thfekdive Valor ^6f 0ei 
foofthenes, Eudemus, and Menainder. Theiirft* 
imprcffion of the Athenians was irreflftible'; *tiiej^ 
burft through the paffage of the bar, ahd repeMed 
ihe f^uadrons on either fide. As the - enctancrf '^>Ji, 
v^idened , the Syracufaris, in their turn , rufted ittte^ 
the harbour, which Was mbre favorabfc than the! 
open fea to their mode of frghting. Thitlrel^ tlid 
foremoft of the Atheriidhs returned ^-'eit'hcr com* 
|)eUed by fupcrior force, or that they'ifnlgHt affift 
Sleii^ c6mpanions. The tt^agierocbt* BiftahW^ ^- 
lieral in the mouth of thil ^fbtftirj: 'atfd^W this 
harrow fpace two hundred galHcs fougfet^^'dft-rhg 
the greateft patt of the day , with att oMhiit and 
jperfcvering yalor. ItVbuld require the ekpriSnive 
energy of Thucydidcs . arid tlie lAfitatri^e^, ' tShblTgH 
inimitable, founds and expreflion§^ ctf the^rc'cian 
tongue, to defcribe thenotfe, thetuttJult^ariHlh^ 
ardor o^ the contending' fquatJrbm^-'Triicr'ljatai 
\vas not long confined to the' Ihdck df^idverfe 
prows , and to the Miftarrt hoftiltty of d^ts arid 
arrows. The ncarcft veffels grappled , and clpfcd 
>vith each other , and their decks were jfoon converted 
Vol. im % 
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c^«,i^jP. J^tqjaf;ficl4 o^ ;W«io4. While the heayytamed 
xXr t^oppft ,.ibwrded the > eoemy^s fhips, they left 
tbeifj0^wj:jcKpofedto$a!fiipaar misfortuoe; the fleets 
were divided into m^(fiv« clufters of adhering gal- 
^es i,^^<^^ the ; confufiprl. of their, mingled (houts 
pverpcr^^ed the yoicftpf aythority ; tl^e Athenians 
cx^^M'tipg^::nQt to; abaijdon an element on wKiph 
thfiCjrejxpbljc had ever acquired vi<aary^nd glpry, 
for tb^ dangerous, protedipn of an hpflile fliore; 
am} tjjbje^yracufans enc|>ui;aging each oxhernot ta 
fl)rir5un an enc;H>y^ /\vtiofe weakn^fe or co^vardico 
had Jong ;n)e,<^^t;at^d,^ight ". 
The Athe. T4?e. fiHgular aad„|ronoendou$ fpcdlacle of an , en* 
niansdt- g^g^^ijt^inpre fierce and qbftinate than apy that 
Jia4; ejVe«:.l^een^tiehcld;in, the Grecian feas^ reftrain- 
cd>t^f 3d^ty,^and.tpt^lly Xufpended the. powers^ 
9^ J tj^9[ jfMfnperous ^^\ a^verfe battalions >yhicb em 
cir^dihj5^co^ jm'^T^^ and the adors 

Wffje ,i^q^ly„jp^^e4 }n tl\e important fcenc; 
hv^ ^fpipa^f^ thcxcmrreiit of Mrhoie, fenfibiJity 
waf up df verted by a^y exertion of mind or body, 
jfelt^rcj^j^eply, and expreffed more forcibly , the 
various f ^motions ^^pgr^ .wh^cf^i they were agitotcd /*. 
Hopf, ^f^ajr^.the ^^^f^ cjf ^vidory ^ t/ie,^riek5 o£ 
^^^jp^^ t^^ of doubtful Xuccefe, 

^\fjf^2^^d, tjhfi . cpuqfp^ances , the voice , and . the 
g3P:gre ofiftbi?>A^heni^ vrhofe whole reliance 
i;gg^eredi^ tl^r,fl?6^iW^n, at le^gtlji; their gal- 
Jtea efjiddgtly^ gave Way pn eyery f^de, the contraft 
pf alter^tex,, ^nd th? rapid tumult of iucceflS ve 

' ••''- i- .:. .L;)l -.!'.■!•; .!..;.' , • . ' . 
*' Thucydid. > 545, «* f«W' • ** W. p. 544, 
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paffions , iul?fidcd in z rmelagwiboly Cakbi This o ^ ^ 
dreadful paufe of aftonifhinent and terror ^v^asi^&xlf )(^ 
lowed by. the diforflered trepidation jp^fiightund 
fe^r: many efcaped to the i:aoip: others rdvi ^ %in« 
certain whither to dire<fl .thWif^cps ; whileNicws'j 
with a fm^U,: but un4ifo;uy<5d biand* rfiqa^in^d on 
the fliorq^ tp proted the Jaa4ing of their uafbftu« 
pajte gajlies. ^ 3ut the ,fet|-eat_of the-Adie^ians 
could not pix?bably have.bfienjeffeded, baditncKs 
been fayored by: the adu^l- ((irpumftaoQes. .of, the 
memy, as well ; as by the peculiar pr^jclif:^ s of 
ancien,t foperftitipn. In this wdl-fougbt; baitk^: the 
yanquifbed had loft fifty; and the vidtprs |of ty ve& 
fcls. It was incunpibent.ton the latter tp en^plpj^ 
their immediate and . n^pft ftrGnupus ^ffort§ M> ^^^ 
pover the dead-bodies of their friei>d& , ^hat the^ 
might be honored with th^ f^Qred and indifpen^ 
(able rites of iuneral. The ^ day was far Cpent;jthe 
ftrcngth of jthc failors had been exhaufted by? a Ipng - 
continuance, of unremitting labor ; and l?pth they 
and their corilpanions.on ftipre, were more defirou^ 
to return to Syracufe to enjoy the fruits of vidpry* 
than to irritate the dangerous defpair of die y^p* 
quilhed Athenians''. 

It is obferved by the Rpman ora|or **^ >yith,ttP theu ex. 
Icfs trutb.than elegance^ that not only the t^avg^ Pf ?****• ^* 
AtWs, but the glory and the empire of that republic^ cy, 
fuffiered fhipwreqk in the fatal harbour of Syracufe^ 
The defpondent degeneracy ^^yhich immediately 
followed this ever mcmprable engagement was 

*» Thocydid. p. 545. ^* Cw* in Vtrr. v. 37. 
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*c W k ^/tcittliccliii the ncgleft df a duty wWch t^e Athcnii 
Hat^ flbi tetd net^'^r negled^d before, and in denying a part 
^%beur liational chiritdki, Svhidr i^ had hitherto 
been^heirgreateftglorj^ to inaintaiii. Ilicy aiban- 
dbii^d'td^ fult and'indi^hiiy the bodies of the flain; 
Md'^i^i^i^ii it was propofed to them' by theii- com- 
ifianders to prepare nfxi da^ ter at fceimd engagc- 
liiett« ^ fidce their veflels Were {UltTtiore numerous 
than thofc of the enemy-; they^ vtito hid feldonl 
avoided a ftiperi^r^ slnii '^rho had rtcver declincc^ 
ibe enGOtinttr of an SqCial force, declared, that no 
moitiv'c cc^ld induce^ thet^ to withflkhd the weaker 
arnfament bf Syi^cufe. Their only dle6:re was to 
efcape by land, uiidef eover of the night , from i 
f&t Whom they bad libt ^oui'age to oppofe, and 
ftwtt a place where every objed wa^ offenfive to 
their fight , and moft painful to their reflexion *'• 
ihe syrt. ' Th^ behaviouf df ^tbe Syracufans might have 
cufcn ce. tooved extremely fivOrable tb tM# deljti. The 
feftivai of dy^iftg after the batde Was the vigil of the fcaft of 
Bercuits Hcrcules; and the ftili abated combatants awak- 
tioui joy."' «ned , after a fliort and fcVetifh repofe, to celebtatc 
the mfemory of their favoxite hero, to whofe proi 
pitious influence they probably afc^ibed the merit 
6f the moft fplendid trophy that evfer adWned the 
jfatne of Syr^cufe. From the triumph ofvidbry, 
^ itld grateful emotions of religious enthofiafm , ther6 
tvas^an eafy tr^fition i in the creed and iri' the prac- 
tice of the GrecfcJ, to the extravagance of licenti- 
ous joy, and the cxc€ff68 of fcnfual indulgence: 

a» Thucydid. p. 54T. * 
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Sports, proceflions, laufic, dancing, thepleafarcs H a b, 
of the table , of thp elegant arts, and pf qnguarcfccj x^, 
converiation » were jncoiporated in the tC3f tqre of 
their religions worQiip. But th^ coincidence pf 9, 
feftival and ^ vidory <^einandcd ap a(jcumu|ate(^ 
profufion of fuch objeftft as foofh t|?e. f^jr^fes fnd 
pleafe the fancy. Amidft tbcfc giddy tranfports^ 
the Syracufans lo(l all reoiembrance pf . afi enefzi}^ 
whom they defpifed; even the foldiers pn guaul| 
joined the diflbjute or frivolous wufcmcnts oftheii; 
companions; and, during the great^ ft part of t^ 
night, Syracufe prefentcd a mixed fcene of ,feci^^ 
gaiety , of tfaoughtlefs jollity ,^ and of mad ^4 
dangerous diforder '^ ....•,[. 

The firm and vigilant mind of Hern^Qcr9(;ef 
alone 'withftood , but was unable to diyert , the ge^ 
neral current. It >vas iroppffible tp roufe to t^efa^ 
tigues of war men buried in win.e and pleafure, an4 
intcixicated with vidlpry ; and^ as he could no^ in^ 
terccpt by force , he determined to retard by ftra^ 
tagem, the intended retreat of the Athenians , 
whofe numbers and refcntment would ftill rendeic 
them formidable to whatever part of Sicily they 
might remove their, camp. . A feled band of horfc^ 
men, afluming the charader of traitors, fearlefsjy 
approached the hoftile ramparts , and w;amed thq 
Athenians of the danger of departing that night, 
as many ambufcades lurked in the way, and all th^ 
moft important paffes were occupied by theenemy^ 
The fr|quency of treafon gained credit to thj 
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c/ H A p! perfidious advice ; and the Athcniarts, having 

xic, changed their firft refohitibn , were perfuaded by 

•Nicias tOAvait two days longer, that ftich meafures 

might be taken as feemed beft adapted to promote 

the iafety and celerity of their march *^ 

The Athe. The cimp Nvas raifed ori' the third morning after 

niansraife ^^it battle. Forty thoufand men ,, of whom many 

'were afflidlcd with wounds and difeafe, and all 

cxhaufted by fatigue, and dejedled by calamity, 

exhibited the appearance, not of a flying army, but 

of a great and populous community; driven from 

their ancient habitations by the cruel vengeance of 

a conqueror. They had miferably fallen from the 

lofty expedlatipns with which they failed in triumph 

to the harbour of Syraciife. They had abandoned 

their fleet, their tranfports, thejiopes of vidory, 

and the glory of the Athenian name; and thefc 

colledive fufferings were enhanced and exafperatcd 

by the painful images which ftruck the eyes and 

Their the fanpy of each unfortunate individual. The 

»©^ow* mangled bodies of their companions and friends, 

deprived of the facred rites of funeral, afFeded 

them with a fentimerit of religious horror, on which 

the weaknefs of human nature is happily unable 

to dwell. They removed their attention from this 

dreadful fight ; but they could not divert their 

comJ)affibn from a fpe<ft>cle ftill more melancholy, 

the numctpus crowds of lick and wounded, who 

followed them with enfeebled and unequal fteps^ 

entreating, in the accent and ^ttitiide of unutterable 

^? "Thucydid. p. 545*. 
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anguifh, to be delivered from the horrbrs of f;imin,e, 
or the rage of an exafper^ted foe. Amidft fuch 
affcAing fcenes, the heart iof i ftfanger vr'buld have 
melted with tender fympathy ; but how hitich morfe 
muft it have afflided the Athenianis, to ftfe'their 
parents, brothers, children, and friends^ ihVdlvc^ 
in unexampled mifery ! to hear, without th6 pofli- 
Mity of relieving, their lamentable com()liiints! 
and reludantly to throw the clinging vidUms from 
their wearied necks and arms! Yet the care of 
perfonal fafety prevailed over every other care ; 
for the foldiers, either deftitute orflaves, br dif- 
trufting their fidelity, were not only encumbered 
by their armor , but oppreflcd by the weight of 
their provifions ". 

The fuperior rank of Nicias entitled him to a 
pre-eminence of toil and of woe; and he iietervei 
the regard of pofterity by his charadler and fuffer- 
ings, and ftill more by the melancholy firmfiefs olE 
his condud. ^The load of accumulated difafter$ 
did not fihk him into inadive defpondency. He 
moved with a rapid pace around every j^art of th6 
army , and the ardor of his mind re - anijmating. 
the languor of his debilitated frame, he* exclaimed, 
with a loud and diftind voice, " Athenians and 
allies! there is yet room for hope. Many' have 
cfcapcd from ftilf greater evils ; nor ou^ht yoii 
rafhiy to accufe either fortune or yourfelves. As 
to me, who, in bodily flrength, excel not the 
weakeft among you (for you fee to what a mifef- 
able condition my difegfe has reduced me),' and 

*• Thucydid.' p. f48. 
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CHAP, who , in the happuids of privat? life , and the 
XX. deceitful g}ks of pro^erity, bad long been diftir}- 
guifted above the moft illuftrioys of nay contem- 
poraries, I am now confounded in afflidion with 
the noeaneft and moft wx)rtWcfs. Yet am I pncoi^- 
fcious of defervinjg fuch a fatal revprfe of fortune. 
My condudl towards men has been irreproach- 
iible ; my piety towards th,e gods confpicupus and 
fmcere. For this reafon I am ftill anim^itcd with 
confidence ; calamities , unmerited by guilt , arp 
difarmed of tjieir terrors.^ If we have incurred 
the indignation of the gods by our ambitious 
idefigns againft Sicily , our offence , furcly , h 
i^ufficiendy expiated by paft fufferings , which 
now render us the objeds of compaflion. Othc|r 
nations have attacked their neighbours with lefe 

. .; , provocation , and have yet efcaped with a gentler 
puniflbment j nor will experience warrant the 
- ' belief, that for the frailties and errors of paffion, 
providence fhould impofe penalties too heavy to 
be borne. We have the lefs reafon to adopt aif 
impious prejudice, fo di0ionorable to the gods^ 
when we confider the means which their goodnefo 
has ftill left us to provide for our defence. Our 
xiunibers, our refolution, and even our misfortunes, 
ftill render us formidable. There is not any army 
in Sicily capable to intercept our courfe; much 
lefe to expel m from the firft friendly territory in 
which we may fix our camp. If we can fecurc , 
therefore, our prefent fafety, by a, prudent, fpeedy, 
and courageous retreat, we may afterwards retrieve 
our loft honor, and reftore the fallen glory of Athens ; 
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{mu the cHief ornanp^t: of a fiate eonfifts in brave c u A p. 
aj^d virtipoi^ men , not in empty ihips and unde- y:^. 
fended vralls**. " 

The actions of Njcias fqlly cprre^nded witji There, 
his words. He xxeg\piStc,d none of the duties of a At'en^^^* 
great generaJ. Inftc^d of leading j:he army towards »ns. 
Naxos and Catana, in which diredion there was 
rcafon to apjpreheqd many fecret ambuflies of the ^ 
enemy, be conduded them by the weftcrn routic 
towards Gela and Camer^na; pxpeding, by this 
meafure, fo find provifion$ in greater pknty, as well 
as to elude the latent fnares of the Syracufanf. 
That nothing might be omitted which promifed 
the hope of relief, meffengers were immediately 
difpatched to the neighbouring cities, which might 
jpoffibly bjB tempted by their natural jealoufy of the 
growing profperity of ^yracufe, to favor the retreat 
of the vanquilhcd. TI?e troop? were then divided 
into two fquares , as the mod fecure and capacious 
arrangement. Nicias led the van; Dcmofthenes 
conduded the rear ; the baggage , and unarmed 
multitude, occupied the centre. In this order of 
march they paffed the river Anapu^ , the ford of 
which was feebly difputed by an inconfiderablp 
guard; and having proceeded the firft day only 
live miles , they encamped in the evening on a 
rifing ground, after being much harafled during 
the latter part of their journey by the Syracufaij 
cavalry and archers, who galled them at a diftance, 
intercepted the ftragglers, and avoided, by a fea- 
fonable retreat , to commit thefecurity of their own 

*• Thucydid, p. 55a 
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c HAP. fortune with the dangerous defpair of the Athe* 
vxx. nians. Next day, having marched only twenty 
furlongs, they reached a fpacious plain, the conve- 
nience of which invited them to repofe; efpecially 
as they needed a fuppfy of water and provifions, 
which might be eafily obtained from the furround- 
ing country '*. 
Intcmipt. Before this time , the enemy were apprized of 
€d by the their line of march; and, in order to interrupt it, 
enemy. they fent a numerous detachment to fortify the 
mountain of Acraeum. This mountain, which pro* 
bably gave name to the fmall town fituate in its 
neighbourhood , interfered the diredl road to Gela 
and Camerina. It was diftant a few miles from 
the Athenian encampment, and a fmall degree of 
art might render it impregnable, fince it was of a 
fleep and rapid afcent, and encompaflfed on evferjr 
fide by the rocky channel of a loud and foaming 
torrent. In vain the Athenians attempted, on three 
fucceflive days, to force the paffage. They were 
repelled with lofs in every new attack, which 
became more feeble than the preceding. In the 
firfl: and moft 'defperate , an accidental ftorm of 
thunder increafed the courage of the Syracufans 
and the terror of the Athenians. A fimilar eveot 
had , in the firfl engagement after the invafion of 
Sicily, produced an oppofite efFed on the contend- 
ing nations. But* the hopes and the fears of men 
change with their fortune. 
Change In the evening after the laft unfdccefsful contcft, 

their line the Condition of the Athenians was peculiarly 

of march. * 

«• Thucydid. p. ^sz , et feqtq. 
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deplorable. The numbers of the wounded had been 
increafcd by the firuitlefs attempts to pafs the moun- 
tain; the enemy had continually galled and infuhed 
them as they retreated to their camp ; the adjacent 
<enritory could no longer fupply them with the ne- 
tcffaries of life ; and they muft be compelled, after 
all their hardihips and fatigues^ to make a long 
circuit by the fea-fliore, if they expeded to reach, 
in fafcty , the places of their refpedlive deftination. 
Even this refolution (for there was no alternative), 
however dreadful to men in their comfortlefs and 
cxhaufted ftate, was recommended by Nicias, who, 
to conceal his defign from the enemy, caufed innu- 
merable fires to be lighted in every part of th? 
camp ". The troops then marched out under 
cover of the night, and in the fame order which 
they had hitherto obferved. But they had not 
proceeded far in this nodurnal expedition , when 
the obfcurity of the flcies , the deceitful tracks pi 
an ynknown and hoftile country, filled the moft 
timid or unfortunate with imaginary terrors. Their 
panic, as is ufual in great bodies of men, was fpeedily 
communicated to thofe around them ; and Demof- 
thenes, with above one half of his divifion, fatally 
miftook the road, and quitted, never more to.rejoin, 
the reft of the army. 

The fcouts of Gylippus and the Syracufans 
immediately brought intelligence of this important 
event, which furhifhcd an opportunity to attack 
the divided ftrength of the Athenians. His fuperior 
knowledge of the country enabled Gylippus, by 

f I Thncydid. p. 5$2 > ct feq). 
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c n 4 F. the celerity of his march , to intercept the (mailer 
OCX. divifion, and to furround them on every fide, iq the 
difficult and intricatie deHles whitfi led to the for4 
of the river Erinios. There he affaul^d theip with 
impunity, during a >vbole day, with dte-ts, anows, 
and javelins. When the nieafurp of th^ir fuffcfr 
ings was complete » he prpcl^imed towards the 
evenings by the fopnd of the trumpet, and Wnk 
the loud voice of the herald, freedom, forgivei)e{s, 
and prote^ion to all who (hould defert and aban- 
ftoa the bad fortune of their leaders ; an offejr 
vrhiph was accepted by the troops of fevcral Afia- 
itic iflands, and other dependent and tributary 
countfies. At length he entered in<^o treaty with 
. Pemoftbepes himfelf, whofe Ibldiers laid dowa 
their arms, and delivered their money (which fiUc^ 
the capacious hollow of four b^oad byc^ders) , op 
condition that they fliould not ijuffer (|e%th, impri- 
fonment, or famine'*- Notwithftand^ng the number 
of the deferters and of the flain , the remainder 
flill amounted to fix thoufand, who were Cent to 
Syracufe with their captive general, under a power- 
ful and vigilant cfcort , while the aAivity of Gy- 
lippus followed the flying battalions of the enemy, 
which had been conduded by Nicias to the dif- 
tance of twenty miles , towards the fatal banks of 
the river Aflinaros. 
Tiie divi. The Syraculan$ overtook the rear before the 
lion under y^^ could arrivc at the lofty and abrupt j?iargin pf 
overtaken this rapid ftream; and an herald was fent to Nicias, 

liy the 

wemy, ,^ Thncydid. p. SS3. 
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cxholtihg liJm to imitate the example bf his cot c ^ A ^ 

league, and to furreiider, without farther bloodfbed, UK 

to the irr^fiftible valor of his vidoriou^ purfuer^i 

iJicias dilbeJieved, br afFedled to tlllbelieve, the 

report; but wh^n a confideritial meffci!igers, wbomi 

lie vra$ allowed to difpatch fot information, brought 

eertain inteiligenCe 6t the fuffender and difgrace 

of Demofthenes, he alfo cbndefeended to prdpbfe 

terms, in the name of the Atheniaiis, engaging, • 

on the immediate ceflation of hoftilities, to reim*^ 

burfe the magiftrates of Syracufe for the expenfe 

of the war, and to deliver Athenian hoftages (a 

titizen for a talent) until the dtht (faould be liquU 

dated ". 

Thefe terms i^^r^re r^jeded by the Sytacufans witH Their me; 
difdaia; and (jylippus having Occupied the moll i*£^^^^' 
iKlvaiitageous pipRs on every fide^ attacked the irttif 
rfNicias with the fememode 6f warfare whtcU 
had, two days before, provied lo deftrudlive to thei^ 
linfbrtunale conipiafaions. DuHtigthe whole day they 
bore, with extradrdinary patience, the hoftil'e affault, 
ftill cxpedling, undtr cover of the night, to efcape 
the cruel vigilance of the tnemy. Bdt that hopi 
was vain; GyRppus perceived their departure; and 
rfthougd three hundred men of determined courage 
galFantly broke through the guards , and effeded 
thclt efcape , the i^ft w'cre no foorifer difcovercid 
than they returned to their former ftation, and laid 
dbwn their arms in filcnt defpair. Yet the return 
ofthiiiiiorhitig bit>ught back their courage. The^ 
again took up their arms, aijd marched .towards 

'' Thncydid. p. 5S^' 
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the river, mifexaWy galied and afflided. by the hot 
tile archers and cavalry. Their diftrefs was moft 
laaientablc and inc^irabje : yet hope did not totally 
forfake them ; /or like men in the oppreflSon and 
languor of a CQnfuttiing difeafe , they ftill enter- 
tained a confufed idea , that their fufFerings wQiild 
end , could they but reach the pppofite banks of 
the neighbouring river '*. 

The defire of affuaging their thirft encouraged 
this daring defign. They rufeed with frantic dif- 
order into thp rapidity of the ftream; the purfuing 
Syraculans, whphad occupied the rocky banks, 
deftroying them with innumerable, volleys of miffile 
weapons. In the Affinaros they had a new enemy 
lo -contend with.; The depth and force of the 
waters triumphed, ov;er their fmgle ,. and fhook 
their implicated £^rei}gth. JV^aiiy vr^r^ jborne down 
the ftream^ At length the weight (-of their ouro- 
bers r^fifted the. violence of the torjfci^^} but a new 
form of danger and of horror prefented itfelf to 
the eyes of Nicias. His foldiers turned their fury 
againft each otjier^ difjputing, with the point of the 
fword, the unwholefome cfraughts of the agitated 
and .turbid current! This fpciftacle m;elted the 
firmpefs of his maaly fpul. He furrendered to 
Gyjippus , and ai]ked quarter ,for. the * miferahlc 
reipn^at; of his troops, who had not perBhedia 
the Affinaros, or been deftroyed by the Syracufcn 
archers and cavalry *'. Before the commands, of 
th^ Lacedaemonian general could pervade the army, 
many of the foldiers had, according to the barbarous 

»♦ Thucydid. p. $54. *' Ibid. p. 5SS* 
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pra<aice of the age , feized their prifoncrs and c H ii F. 
flavcs .; fo that the Athenian captives were after- V xx. 
wards diftributed among feveral communities of 
Sicily, which had fent affiftance to Syracufe. The 
reft, upon laying down their arms, were entitled to 
the pity and protedion of Gylippus ; who, after 
fending proper detachments to intercept and col- 
led the ftragglers , returned in triumph to the city 
with the ineftimable trophies of his valor and 
coodudl. 

Nicias had little to exped from tlie humanity of Death ti 
a proud and vidljorious Spartan ; but Demofthencs ^^*„^i^^ 
might naturally flatter himfelf with the hppe of rai$. 
jaflice. He urged with energy , but urged in vain , 
the obfervance of the capitulation which bad beea 
ratified with due forms , on the faith ]of whicn he 
had furrendered himfelf and the troops intrufted to 
his command. The public prifbners ^ conduced 
fucceffively to Syracufe, and exceeding together tjic 
number of feven thoufand , were treated with tn? 
feme inhuman cruelty. They 'were univerfally crnel 
condemned to labor in the mines and quarries treatment 
of Sicily : their whole fuftenanee was bread and 
water:, they fuffcred alternately the ardors of a 
fcorching fiin, and the chilling damps of autumn. 
For feventy days and nights tbeylanguiflied in this 
dfeadful captivity , during which , the difeafes inci- 
d^At to their mariner of life were rendered infec- 
tidti^ by the Hehch of the dead bodies, which cor- 
ttipted the .purity of the furrounding air. At 
length ah/ eternal feparation was made between 



of the 
captives* 
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c i A P. thore who (hould injoy the happier lot of being 
XX. ^ fold as flaves into diftant land? , and thofe vrho 
fhould for ever be confined to tKeir terrible dun- 
geon^. The Athenians, with fuch Italiaife and 
Sicih'ans a$ had litln^aturally embraced their* caUfe, 
Vert refefved for the latter doom. Their gene- 
raU, l^icias and Demofthenes, had not lived to 
l^ehold this mela^ncholy hour. Gylippus would liavc 
tpated their lives , ' not froni any motives of hu- 
jnanity and cfteem,. but that his joyous return to 
: Sparta might have been graced by their prefence. 
: jBut the l«fentmenC of the Syracufahs, the fears of 
the Corinthians ; above all , the fufpicious jealoufy 
tjftbofe perfidious traitors who had maintained a 
fecr^t cbrrefpond^nce with Nicias, which they drcad- 
Vd left the accidents of hi^ future life might difco- 
yet J loudly demaxided the immediate execution of 
the captive generals*'. The Athenians of thofc 
litnii juftly regretted the lofs of Demofthencs , a 
gallant and enterprifing commander ; but pofterity 
will for ever lament the fate of Nicias, the mod 
\ pious, the niofl virtuous, and the moft unfortunate 
- man of the age in which he lived. \ 

A Angular "^ Amidft this dark and dreadful fcene of cruelty 
trtTsgl and revenge, we muft notomit to mention oqefin- 
■erai ^lilar example of humanity , which broke forth iiki 
•«f«eJty. -^ meteor in the gloom of a nodlurnal tempeft. The 
Syrafcufans, who could puni(h their helpled captives 
with fuch unrelenting feyerity, had often melted 
into tears at the afFeding ftrains of Eiitipides '* , an 
Acheriian'poet, who had learned in the Socfatic 

^ Thucydid. 1. vU. aa £a. f* See abOYl » vol. it. p. ^74. 
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Hool to ack>m the leiFbns of jMiofoph^ with ^^ c h a i'; 
cbarms of fancy , and who was w^rd/ed t^ th^* taft* xx. 
lof bis. contemporaries^ as he (Hll i$ hf many en>» 
lightened judges , as the moft tender and pathetic ^ 
tiko mbft philofbphtcal and ioftrodive , of all tra* 
gic writers. The pleaftnre it^hicb the Syracufani 
bad derived from his innnrtable poetry , made them , 
hog to bear it refaearled by the ikxible voices and 
barqiionious proncmdation of the Athenians (o tm^ 
like „ and fo Superior , to the rudenefs and zfpmtf 
of their owa Doric diafed;. They rfcrfired their 
captives to repeat the plaintive foenes of their fa^ 
vorite bard. The captives obeyed ; and affeding 
to reprefent the woes of ancient kings and heroes^ 
they too faithfully expreffed their own. Their 
tafte and fenfibility endeared them to the SyracU* 
fans, who releafed their bonds, received them with 
kindnefs into their families '* , and ^ after treating 
them with all the honorable diftindions of ancient 
hofpitality , reftored them to their longing and af- 
flifted country , as a fmall but precious wreck o( 
the moft formidable armament that had ever failed 
from a Grecian harbour. At their return to 
Athens , the grateful captives walked in folemn pro- 
ceffion to the houfe of Euripides ^ .whom they hailed 
as their deliverer from flavery and death **. This 
acknowledgment^ infinitely ttjdre honorable than 

^* ^Toi Ttimxsv t hi*c9tu ypUfJLfJLUtoti *• he Is elthet dwlii tfr 
tnchtng verfes; ** an eiprefiion firfi introduced at this time, wai 
afterwards tupf^M ^o verb! ally , in fpeakiiig of travellers in foreiga 
eouatries, n^hofe fate was uacertaiftj 

*• Plutarch, in Nicia* 

Vol. IIL L 
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c H A P« all tiic crowns and fplendor that ever furroundecl 
2^^ the perfon , and even than all the altars and temples 
that ever adorned the memory of a poet*', muft 
have tranfported Euripides vrith the Ticonrf triumph 
vrfaich the heart of man can feel. He would have 
jcnjoyed the firft^ if his countrymen had owed to 
his virtues the tribute which they paid to bis ta- 
lents; and if, inftead of the beauty and elegance of 
iiisverfes, they had beenfavedby his probity, his 
ccftirage , or Ins patriotifm ; qualities which , ftill 
more than genius and faiicy, conftitute the real 
jexcellence and dignity of human natUte. 

^^ See above » chajpter VI. 
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C H A P. XXt 



baifequehcei of tie ^Athenian Jtis/hrtunet hi Sivify. ^»^ 
, Formidable Confederacy againft Athens. — Peculiar 
Refources of free Governments, -^^ Natai Operations, ^-« 
^aitle of Miletus. — Intrigues of AlHbiades. — The 
Athenian Democracy Subverted. — Tyrannica! GoverntnenP 
of the Tour Hundred. — Rattle of Eretritu^^ Democracy 
re '- ejiablisied in Athens. — Tfaval Sticcefs of^Jb^ 
Athenians. — Triumfhant Return of AlciBiades. — The 
Mlh^utan MyfteyieS'^and Plyntetia. ' 

In the popiilotis knd extfenfive kingdoms of c it A (^ 
modern Europe , the revblutions of public affairs xxi. 
frfdom difturb the humble obfcurity of private Extent of 
life; but the national tranfadions of Greece involved V*„ „,^* 
the intefeft of every faitiily^ and deeply affeded- fortune 
the fortune and happinefs of every individual. *** ^^ ^' 
Had the arms of the Athenians proved fuCcefsfid 
in Sicily i each citizen would have derived from 
that event an immediate accettibn of >Vealth, a$ 
well as of power, and have felt ^ a proportional 
increafe of honor and fecurity. But their proud, 
hopes pcrifhed for ever in the harbour ofSyracufc 
Thb fucceeding difaftefs {h66k to the foundation 
the fabric of their empire. In one raflb enterprife 
they ioft their army, their fleets the pfudence ,ot 

La 
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c H A p. their experienced generals, and the flourifhing 

XXI. vigor of their manly youth' — Irreparable difafters ! 

which totally difabled them to refift the coi^depcy 

of Peloponnefus, reinforced by the refentment of 

a. new and powerful enemy. ^VV^hile a Lacedx- 

nAonian arniy inverted their city, they had^reafQIi 

to dread that a Syra;cu(an fleeC (hould affault the 

Piraeus; that Athens muft finally yiSld to thefe 

combined attacks, and her once profperous citizens 

deftroyed by the fword^ or dragged into captivity, 

^onc by their death 01^ difgface for the cruelties 

which they had rcceiHly infliiSed on the wretched 

republics of Melos and Scione, ' 

The news The dreadful- alteTu^tive of vidory and defeat, 

Athens* *^ renders it little furprifing that the Athenians Ihould 

oiymp. have rejeded intelligence , which they muft hav^ 

deceived with horror. The fiyft m^ffenger^ of fuch 

fad' news, were treated with coftterapt: but it was 

impoffilple long * to wfth - hoW belief from the 

naifcrabie fugitives , whofe fqualid ^nd dejeded 

counteaai>^s too faithfully attefted the public cala- 



' Thucydi*. 1. vil -p, ^^7. Cieero goe« farther; Ulc prknum opet 
illtm civltatU victse , cammiauiap , depreifisqiije Iqiiu ii| hoc. porm 
Arkhenicniimn oobUi^atis, imperii, g]orl« naufragi^in fi^tuQi exiiUmmtiii* 
C^cer. in Verrem , v. 37. 

' * The calamity was to |;reat that the boltfeft^iiiia^nation hadnevtf 
44refl to conceive itt exiftence. Tbeis minds behit thus unprepared, 
tbs Ath^ians, (ays Thucydides , diisbeiievednoef^oi^ irtfufv rw ^fatrwrvuf. 
f| uvTa r^ isytt iiOtTFfOivyovi ; even thoie fbldiers who elcaped from 
this melancholy bufiners. Theftories of Plutarchln Nicia , of Atheoxus. 
tic. may be fafely condemned as fictions « fince they arc incoafiftcflt 
iMth Thu€ydides*s aassativt. 



:ici. 4. 
A.C. 413 
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jBity. Such evidence could tiofe be refufed ; the .0^4 9- 
arrogance of incredulity was abaOied, and the whole xxi. 
republic thrown into coaftern^tion, orfeized with 
defpain The venerable jnocmbers of the Areso- 
pagUs expreffed the majefty of fileiit forro\y ; bUt 
M piercing cries of woe extendied tntny 11 toite 
jilong the lofty walls which joined the Fir*us to the 
city; and the licentious, populace raged with utv- 
bridled fury againft the diviners and orators, whofe 
blind predidions, and aoibijtiQus harangues ^ ha4 
promoted an expedition eternally fatal to - their 
country \ ^ 

, The diftrefs of the Athenians was too great to c<)mbina. 
admit the comfort of iyoipathy ; but hid they bee<i Greece 
capable of receiving , ' they had little ireafon to «Ra«"ft 
cxpfcd, that ^melancholy confolation. The tidings 
Jo affliifting to them gave -uofpcakable joy to their 
neighbours; m^ny feared rnioft hated, ?md all 
envied a people who had long ufurped the do- 
minion of Greece. The Athenian allies , or ratJber 
fubjeds, fcattered i)ver fo many coafts ao<4 ifland^, 
prepared to aflert their indepwdence ; the corv 
federates of Sparu, aqp^oog wJbom the Syracufens 
juftly aifunied the firftraiak, weie unlatifefied witk 
viftory, and longed for revenge : eveii thofe covbr 
rouQities,' which had hitherto declined the danger 
of a doubtful conjteft:, oieanly folicited to become 
parties in a war , which they cxptdted muft finally 
terminate in the dcftruAion of Athens *. 

^ Thucydid. 1. viii. p. 558» ct feqq. DIodor* 1. xiii. p\ 348* 
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€ H ''A p. Should all the efforts of fuch a poNverfuI- ^n^ 
%%i. federacy ftill prove infufficient to acGompHIh jthc 
Abetted y^j^ of the dcvoted city, there was yet another 
fentmcnt' "iJnemy behind, from whofe ftrength and animofity 
of Perifap the Athenians had every thing to fear. The long 
and peaceful reign of Artaxerxes, king of P^rfia, 
expired four hundred and twenty-five years before 
the Chriftian asra. The two following years were 
remarkable for a rapid fucceffion of kings, Xerxes, 
Sogdiaiius, Ochus ; the laft of wliom affumed the 
name of Darius , to which hiftorians have added 
die epithet of Nothus,,the baftard, to <li(linguifii 
this effeminate prince from hi$ illuftrious predc- 
ceffor ■• The firft: years of Darius Nothus were 
employed in confirming his difputed authority, 
and in watirhing the dangerous intrigues of his 
nun^evous Jcinfmen who afpjred to the throne. 
When every rival was removed that could either 
difturb his quiet or offend his fufpicion , *thc 
monarch funk into an indolent -fccurity , and bis 
. voluptuous court was governed by the feeble 
-adminiAration of -women and eunuchs *• But in the 
iiinth year ofc hisr reiga Darius was roufed fronx his 
lethargy by the revolt of 'E^pt and Lydia. The 
tJefcdion of the latter threatened to tear from his 
domiiiiou' the valuable provinces of Afia Minor; 
a confequencewhieb.be determined to- prevent by 
^Kihployii^ the bravery of Pharnabazus, and the 



< Diodor. 1. xii p. %%%. Cte^as^ f f '^c. p. ^l^. f t fe^^ 
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policy of the crafty Tiffapherncs, to govern re- c*H A ?• 
fpcftivdy the northern and foudicrn diftridts of XXU 
that rich and fertile peninfula. The abib'ties of 
thefe generals not only quelled the rebellion in 
Lydia, but extended the arms of their mafter. to^ 
vrards the fliores of the ^geari, as well as of the 
Helkfpont and Propontis ; in dired oppofitioa to 
the treaty which forty years before had been ratified 
between the Athenians, then in the height of their 
profperity, and the un warlike Artaxerxes. But. 
the recent misfortunes of that ambitious people 
flattered the Perfian commanders with the hope 
of reftoring the whole Afiatic coaft to the great 
king \ as "^ell as of infliding exemplary puni(bment 
on the proud city, which had rehfted the power ^ 
difmembered the empire, a^id tarnifhed the glory 
of Perfia. 

^ The terror of fuch a formidable combination TheAthe- 
might have reduced the Athenians to defpair; and 
oitr furprife that this confequence (hould not imqie^ revolt 
diately follow, will be increafed by the following 
refledtion. Not to mention the immortal trophies 
of Alexander, or the extenfive ravages of.Zingis 
Khan, Tajn^rlane, and the Tartar princes of their 
race; the Spaniards, the Portuguef?, and other, 
nations of modern Europe , have , with a liandful 
of men, marched vidoripus over the effeminate or 
barbarous coafts of the eaftern and weftern World. 
The hardy difcipline of Europe eafily prevaiied 

> 

? Thucydid. !• vi?7» p. 5*o. ct Gtcfias , Perfic. c. li. 
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C-H A v^. oyer the unwarlike ibftnefs of India and the £avago 
XXI, ignorance of America. But the rapid fuccels of 
an thefe conquerors was owing to their milit^y, 
knowledge' and experience. By the /fupcriority 
of their arms and of their difcipliue, the Romans 
(iubdued the nations of th? earth. But the Athe-^ 
nians afford the only example of a people, who, 
by the virtues of the naiad alone , acquired an ex-. 
tenfive dominion over men equally improved with 
themfelyes in the arts of ^ar and ^overnmeiu. 
They poffefled, or were, believed to poffefs, fuperior 
qourage and capacity to the nations arpund them; 
and thjs opinion » which fliould feeiq not entirely 
deflitute of foundation , enabled them to maintain, 
by very feeble garrifons^ an abfolute .authority in, 
the iflands of the £gean, as well as in the cities, 
of the Afiatic coaft. Their difafters and difgracc 
, ip Sicily 'deflrqyed, at once the real aodthe ideal 
fupports of their power ; the lofs of one third of 
their citizens made it impoflible to fupply, with, 
frefh recruits, the cxhaufted ftrength of their 
garrifons in foreign parts; the terror of their fleet 
was no more ; and their multiplied defeats, before, 
the walls of Syracufe, had converted into contempt 
that admiration in which Athens had been long 
held py Greeks and Barbarians. 

Fcouiiar ^tit in free governments there are many latent 

rcfowrcfs yefources which public calamities alone can bring to 

office . 

goverii • ^ , . - . 

liflitft ' It that of the Tartars should, be doubted, the reader may 

eonfulc Monf. de Guigiies*s Hift. des Huns , and Mr. Gibbon'i 
Udmicable defcription of ttaf manners of the paftonil.iistsenst if. 273* 
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%ht ; Sind adTerfity ^ which , to iadividuals en^^ c H A f^ 

dowcd with inborn vigoi' of miiid« is th^ great xxi.. 

fchpol of virtue aod of heroifm^ forniflies alfo to 

the enthufiafExi of popular a0e;<nhUes the nobkft 

field for the dilplay of national honor and nciag^ 

nanimity. Had the naeafures of tM Athenians 

depended on one m^n , or even on a few , it is 

probable that .the Xelfiih timidity of a prince/ and 

the cautious prudeoce of a council, would have 

fuok under the weight of misfortunes , too heavy 

for the unfupported ftrength of ordinary miads. 

But the firft fpark of generous ardor, which the 

love of virtae, of glpry, and the republic, or 

even the meaner motives of anibition and vanity* 

excited in the affembled multitude, was di€<tied 

and increafed by the natural coatagion of fympa-* 

thy ; the patriotic flame was cooamunicated to 

every breaft; and the focial warmth, refle<3ed from 

fuch a variety of obje(rts, became too intenfc to be 

refided by the coldnefs of caution and the damps 

of dcfpair. 

With one mind and refolution the Athenian^ jPwieat 
deteifmined to bravethefeverityof fortune, and to ^J ^JJT 
vrithftand the affaults of the enemy. Nor did this furts of 
noble defign evaporate in ufelefe {peculation : the ^^ ^^^*' 
wifeft mealures were adopted for reducing it to 
pradice. The great work began, as national re- 
formatioii ought always to begin, by regulating 
the finances , and lopping off every braijoh of 
fuperfluous expenfe. The clamor of turbulent 
demagogues was Xilenced ; . aged wifdom aid 
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experience were allowed calmly to direct thepubfio 
councils; new levies were railed; the remainder 
of their fleet was equipped for fea ; the motions of 
the colonies and tributary ftates were watched ^with 
an anxious folicitude, and every proper expedient 
was employed that might appeafe their animbfity^ 
or render it impotent *. Yet thefe meafures, 
prudent and vigorous as they were, couM not, 
probably , have fufpended the fall of Athens , had 
not feveral concurring caufes facilitated their opera- 
tion. The weak, dilatory, and incffedlual pro*, 
ceedings of the Spartan confederacy ; the tem- 
porizing, equivocal, and capricious condu A of the 
Perfian governors ; above all , the intrigues and 
cnterprifmg genius of Akibiades , who , after im 
volving his country in inextricable calamities, 
finally undertook its defence, and retarded, though 
he could not prevent , its deftiny. 

In the year following the unfortunate expedition 
uito Sicily, the Spartans prepared* a fleet of an 
hundred fail , of which twenty-five gallies were 
furnifhed by their own fea-ports ; twpnty-five by 
the Tjhebans ; fifteen by the Corinthians ; and the 
remainder by Locris , Phocis , Megara , arid the 
maritime cities on the coaft of Peloponnefos. 
This armament was deftined to encourage and fup- 
port the revolt of the Afiatic fubjeds of the Athe- 
tiians. The iflands of Chios and Leflbos , as welt 
as the city Ery thrae on the continent , folicited the 



^ Thueydld* I. viii. p* fS9. Blod«r.* K iciii. p. 34?. 
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Spartans, to join them with their naval force. Their 
rcqueft was enforced by Tiffaphernes , who pro- 
mifed to pay the failors , and to vidlual the Ihips. 
At the fame time, an ambaflador from Gyzicus, a^ 
populous town fituate on an ifland of the Propon- 
lis , entreated the Lacedaemonian armament to fail 
to the fafe and capacious harbours which had long 
formed the wealth and the ornament of that city, 
and to expel the Athenian garrifons , to which the 
Cyzicenes and their neighbours reludantly fub- 
mitted. The Perfian Pharnabazus feconded their 
propofal; offered the feme conditions with Tifla* 
phernes ; and fo little harmony fubfifted betweea 
the lieutenants of the great king , that each urged 
his particular demand with a total unconcern about 
the important interefts of their common matter "w 
The Lacedaemonians held many confultations 
among themfelves, and with their allies; hefitated', 
deliberated , refolved , and changed their refohi- 
tion ; and at length wert perfuadcd by Alcibiades 
to prefer the overture of Tiffaphernes and the 
lonians to that of the Hcllefpontines and Pharna- 
bazus. 

The delay occafioned by this deliberation w$« 
the principal , but not the only caufe , which 
^hindered the allies fiom ading expeditioufly, at a 
time when expedition was of the utmott import- 
ance. A variety of private views diverted them 
from the general aim of the confederacy ; and tl^e 
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c H A 9, feafon was far advanced before the Corinthians, 
acxi. who had bfscn diftinguiflicd by cxcefe of antipathy 

oiymp. to Athens , were prepared to fail. They deterniin- 
Wd , from pride perhaps , as well as ftiperftitioa , 
ta celebrate '\ before leaving their harbours^ the 
Ifthtiiian games , confccrated to Neptune , the third 
X)l th^ Grecian feftivals in point of dignity and 
Ipleador. From this ceremony the Athenians, 
though enemies , were not excluded by the .Co- 
rinthian magiflarabcs; nor did they exclude theia- 
felvcs^ though of^preffed by the weight of paft 
misfortauaes , and totally occupied by the thoughts 
of providing againft future evils. WhHe their re- 
prefentatives fliarcd the anaufcments of this facrcd 
fpedacle , they ncglccfted not the commiflion drc- 
i!5ommandcd by their country. They fecretly in- 
(formed thcmfelves of the plan and particular cir- 
jcumfttoces of the intended revolt, and karned the 
|>recife time fixed for the departure of the Corin- 
thian fleet. In confequonce of this important in- 
telligence , the Athenians anticipated the dcfigns of 
the rebels of Chios, and carried off feven fhips as 
pledges of their fidelity. The fquadron which re- 
turned from this ijfeful eriterprife, intercepted the 
Corinthians as they failed through the Saronic 
jgulph; and having attacked and conquered them, 
purfued apd blocked them up in their harbours ". 

*' " Uptv Toc Mm.ioc Jisopraywff-i. *' The fcjioliaft juftly^ obfervet, 
the force of the "hot , " " thoroughly, completely, "7. e, until they 
had celebrated the games, tW /Complete number of days » appointci 
by antiquity. Vid. JE. Port, ad loc. p. 55^* 

" Thucydid. p. %6^, 
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Meajnwhfle the Spajrtan* dnd their ^allies fcnt to 
|be Ionian coaft f»ch fqwadrons as were fucceffive*- 
\y ready feat fea, binder the condud of Alcibiades; 
Chalcidews, and Aftyochus. The firft of thefe 
coipmaftders failed to the ifle of Chios , -which was 
^iftraded by contending fadions. The Atheniaa 
partifaps were furprifed, and compelled to fubmit; 
and the city , which pafiefied forty gallies , and 
yielded in weafeh and populoufncfs to none of the 
j^ighbourin^ C€>lonies , became an acceffion to the 
Peloponnefian confederacy. The ftrong and rich 
|q\Yn of Miletus followed the exaraple : Ery th^a^ 
and ClajEoixiene furrendcrcd to Chalci<Ieus , feveral 
places, of lefs note were conquered by Afty^ 
\pchus. 
y^htn the Athenians received the unwelcome 
intelligence of thefe events > they voted the expen-. 
diture of a ihoufand talents , which , in more pro-% 
fpCTQus tiipnes , they had depofited ixx the citadel ^ 
under the fandion of a. decree of the fenate and 
people , to refervfe it for an occafton of the utmoft 
danger. This feafonable fupply enabled them td 
increafe the fleet, which failed. , under Phrynichus 
and other leaders , to the ifle of Le£bos. Having 
fccijred the fideHty of the Lefbians , who were ripe 
for rebellion , they endeavoured to recover their 
authority in Miletus, anciently regarded a,s.4:he 
capital of the Ionic coaft. A bloody battle was 
fought befcnre the walls of that place, between the 
Athenians and Argives on one fide , and the Pelo- 
ponnefians, affifled by the troops of Tiffaphernel 
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CHAP, and the revolted Milefians , on the other. The 
XXI. Athenian bravery defeated, on this occafion, did 
fuperior riumbers of Gfeeks and Barbarians to 
■^hom they 'Were oppofed ; biit their Argive 
auxiliaries were repulfed by thfe gallant citizens of 
Miletus: fo that, in both parts of the eogagementi 
the Ionic race , commonly reckoned the lefs war- 
like , prevailed over their Dorian rivals and ene- 
mies. Elevated with the joy of victory , the 
Athenians prepared to affault the town , when they 
were alarmed by the approach of a fleet of fifty- 
five fail , which advanced in two divifiOns , the one 
commanded by the celebrated Hermoerates , the 
otheir by Theramenes the Spartan. Phrynichu^ 
prudently confidered , that his own ftrength only 
amounted to forty -eight gallies , and refufed to 
commit the laft hope of the republic to the danger 
of an unequal combat His firranefs drfpifed thd 
clamors of the Athenian failors , who infulted " \ 
tinder the name of cowardice, the caution of their 
Tke Athe- admiral ; and he calmly retired with his whole 
aian Heet force to the ifle of Samos , where the popular fac- 
tion-having lately treated the nobles >vith (hocking 
injuftice and cruelty ^ too frequent in Grecian de-» 
xnocracies , were ready to receive ^ith open arms 

'^ tike Fabius, 

Non ^onebat enim nitnores ante fklutem. '* 

EN^nUS apud Cie. 
Ii^hich Thucydides exprelTes with more vigor » *• «Sg srort rfij mvj^ 



teures. 
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the patrons of that fierce and licentious form of a h a Pi 



govcrnmcdt. 

The retreat 6f the Athenian fleet acknowledged 
the naval fuperiority of the enemy ; a fuperiority 
which was alone fufficient either to acquire br td 
maintain the fubmiflion of the neighbouring coafts 
and iflands. In other refpeds too , th^ Peloport^ 
iicfians enjoyed the moft decifive {Advantages. 
Their gaHies w^re vidualled , their foldiers were 
paid by Tiflaphefneis, and they daily expedled a re-in- 
forccment of anhundted and fifty Phoenician fliips, 
"Which, itwasfaid, had already reached Afpendus , 
afea-port olrJPatn|>hylia. But, in this dangerous 
crifis , forttnie feemed to refpecfl , the declining age 
oi AtheJns , and , by a tt*ain of accidents , Angular 
and almoft incredible , enabled Akibiades , fo long 
the misfortune and the fcourge , to become the de- 
fence and the faviour ^ of Bis Country. 

During his long refidence in Sparti, Alcibiadei 
iiffumed the outward gravity of dcpdrtment-, and 
conformed himfdf to the fpare diet , and laborious 
exercifes , which prevailed in that auftere republic ; 
but his charade]^ and his principles remained as 
licentious as ever. His intrigue with Tim^a, the 
fpoufe of king Agis , was difcovered by an excefs 
b{ female levity. The queen , vain of the attach^ 
nicnt of fo celebrated a charadet- , familiarly gavcj 
the name of Alcibiades to her fon Leotychides ; a 
Hatne which , firft confined to the privacy of her 
female companions , was foon fpread abroad in the 
world. Alcibiades punifhed her folly by a rtioft 
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CHAP mortifying, but well-marked declai'ation , boafting 
XXI. that he had folicited her favors from no other mo- 
tive but that he might indulge tiie ambitious defire 
of giving a king to Sparta. Tl>e offence itfelf , and 
the (hamelefs avo^val , ftill more provoking thjin tbc 
offence , excited the keeneft refentment in the bread 
of the injured huCband'*. The magiftrates and gene- 
rals of %)artai jealous of the fame, and envious of 
the merit of a ftranger, readily fympathized wiih the 
misfortune, and encourag;ed the revenge of Agisj 
and , as the horrid pradice of aiT^Snation ftiil dis- 
graced the manners of Greece, orders were ffnt to 
Aftyochus, who commanded in chief die Pclopon* 
nefian forces in Afia , fecretly to deftroy Alcibiades, 
whofe power defied thofe laws which in every 
Grecian republic condemned adulterers to death *'♦ 
But the adive and fubtile Atheniaa had fiecured 
too faithful domeftic intelligence in the priiKipal 
families of Sparta to become the vidim of this exe- 
crable defign. With his ufual addrcfs he eluded all 
the fnares of Aftyochus; his lafety, however, re* 
quired perpetual vigilance and caution » and be de* 
termined to efcape from a fituatiou , which fubjeft* 
ed him to fuch irkfome conftraiat 
His con. Publicly banilhed from Atheii5 , fecretly perfc* 
wPhTia ^^^^^ ''^y Sparta,, he had recourfe to the friendfliip 
fiiphetiies* of TilTaphernes^, who admired his accomplifliments, 
and refpeded his abilities ; which, though far fupc* 
rior in degree, were fimilar in kind to his, owfl. 

'^ Plutarch , H. 49. in Alcibiad. 

'^ LyGas in dtfence of Enphiletus , etc. p, 4l9. 

Tiflapherncs, 
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Tiflapherne^ was of a temper the more readily to cii, Aj p,^ 
ferve a friend , in proportion as he lefs needed his xxi. 
fervices.. Alcibiades , therefore , carefully concealed 
from him the dangerbus refentment of' the Spar- 
tans. In the felfilh breaft of the Perfian tio at- \ 
tachment could be durable unlefs founded on in- 
tercft; and Alcibiades, who had deeply ftudied his 
charader, began to flatter his avarice, that he 
might enfure his protedion. He informed him, 
tha't by allowing the Peloponnefian failors a. 
drachma, or feven-pence fterling, of daily pay, he 
treated them with an ufelefs and even dangerous 
liberality.; that the pay given by the Athenians, 
even in the moft flourifliing times , amounted only, 
to three oboli ; which proceeded , not from a c^i^^ 
inclination to reward the flcill and valor of their 
feamen , but from an experience , that if they received 
more than half a drachma each day, the fyperftuity 
would be fquandered in fuch profligate pleafures as 
enfeebled and corrupted their minds and bodies , and 
rendered them equally incapabfe of adivity and o£ 
difcipline. Should the failors prove diffatisfied with 
this equitable redudlion, the Grecian charader af- 
forded an eafy expedient for filencing their licenti- 
ous clamors. It would be fuffident to bribe the 
naval commanders and a few mercenary orators ; 
and the carelefs and improvident feamen would 
fubmit, without fufpicion., the rate of their pay, as 
Well as every other concern , to the influence and 
authority of thofe who were accuftomed to govern 
them^'. 

" Thttcydid, p. ^84, ct reqq. 

Vol. IIL M 
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^Tiffaphemes heard this advice vrith the attention 
of an avaricious mart to every proppfal for favinf 
his money, and fo true a judgment had Alcibiades 
formed of the Greeks , that Hermocrates the S5rra* 
<:uraii was the only officer who difdained , meanly 
and perfidioufly , to betray the intereft of the men 
under his command ti yet through the influence of 
his colleagues , the plan of (Economy was univer- 
fally adopted, and on a future occafion , Tifla- 
jbherries boafted that Hermocrates , though niore 
coy, was not lefs corruptible than others , and that 
the only reafon for which he undertook the patron- 
age of the failors, was to compel his own relU(Sanc6 
to comply with' the exorbitance of his demands. 
This reproach illuftrates the opinion entertained by 
fbfbign natioils of Grecian virtue; but it is pro- 
bably an afperfiott oti the fame oi the illuftrious 
Syrticufail. 

' The intrigues of Alcibiades ha*d fown jealoufy 
tod diftnift in the Peloponnefian fleet : they had 
alienated the minds* of the troops both from Tif- 
faphernes and their commanders : the Peffian was 
f eady to fprftke thofe whom he had learned to 
defpiTe; and Alcibiades profited of this difpofition 
to infinuate th^t the alliance of the Lacedaemonians 
was eiqually expenfivc atid inconvenient for the 
great king and his . lieutenants. ^* That thefe 
haughty republicans wefe accuftomed to take arms 
to defend the liberties of Greece , a defigh touUy 
inconfiftent with the views of the Pcrfian court. If 
the Afiatic Greeks and iflanders afpired at independ- 
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*ncc , and hoped to deliver themfelves ff om Athe- 
nian governors anrd garrifons , without fubmitting 
to pay tribute to Perfia , they ought to carry oti the 
ivar at their own cxpenfe , fince they would alohe 
teap the benefit of its fuccefs. But if Tiffaphernei 
purpofed to recbvcr the ancient poflfeflions of hi^ 
mailer, he muft beware of giving a decided fupei 
fiority to either party , efpecially to the warlike 
Spartans; By an attention to preferve the balance 
even, between the ho'ftile repuMics , he would force 
them to cxhauft each other. Amidft their domeftid 
contefts an opportunity would foon arrive , \frhea 
Darius, without danger or expenfe , might crufli 
both , and vindicate his juft hereditary cljlim to the 
dominion of all Afia. " 

Thefe artful reprefcntations produced almoft an 
open breach between Tiffaphernes and his confe- 
derates. The advantage which Athens would 
derive from this rupture might have paved the way 
for Alcibiades to return to his country : but he 
dreaded to encounter that popular fury , whofe 
dffeds he had fatally experienced , and whofe mad 
refehtment no degree of merit could appeafe ; he 
therefore applied fecretly tb Pifander , Theramenes^ 
and other perfons of diftindion in the Athenian 
camp. To them he deplored the: defperate ftate 
of public affairs , expatiated on his own credit with 
Tiffaphernes , and infmuated that it might be yet 
pofEble to prevent the Phoenician fleet at Afpendus 
from failing to aflifl the enemy. AfTuming gradually 
Acre boldnefe, as he perceived the fucciefs of his 

M 2 
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CHAP, intrigues , he finally declared that the Athenians 

XXI, xnight obtaip not merely the neutrality, but perhaps 

the affiftance of Artaxerxes , (hould they confeat 

fo abolifh their turbulent democracy, (o odious 

to the Perfiaqs , andintruft the adminiftration 

of government to men worthy to negociate with 

fo mighty a moliarch. 

This wea. When the illuftrious exile propofed this meafure^ 

b""!!**^!*^ it is uncertain whether li%nva$ acquainted with the 

teady ia fecret cabals which had been already formed , botlb 

agitation in thc city and in the camp, for executing the 

the city dcfigtt which he fuggetted. The misfortunes, occa- 

and in tht fioned by the giddy infolence of the multitude , had 

«wnp» thrown thc principal authority into the hands pf 

the noble and wealthy, who, corrupted by thc 

fweets erf temporary power , were defirous of renr 

dering it perpetual. Many prompted by ambition, 

feveral moved by inconftancy , a few dirededbya 

juft fenfe of the incurable defeds of democracy, 

were prepared to encounter every danger , that they 

' might overturn thc eftablilhed conftitution. In thc 

third and moft honorable clafs was Antiphon,a 

man of an exaked charadler., and endowed with 

extraordinary talents. The irrefiftible energy of 

his eloquence was fufpeded by the people. He 

appeared not in the courts of juftice , nor in thc 

affembly ; but his artful and elaborate compofitions 

often faved the lives of his friends. He was the 

invifible agent who governed all the motions of the 

confpiracy ; and when compelled , after the ruin of 

bis party to fiand trlai for his life y he difcovered 
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anadivity and force of mind that aftbmffi'ed the t' ri A^ ^* 
moft difcerning of his contemporaries '^. Pifander . ^^'. 
Theramenes, and the •ther leaders of the ^rifto- ^ / 

cratical party , warmly approved the views of Alcit '7 
biades. The Athenian foldiers likewife'/thougty ., .„ j 
they detefted the impiety , adn(iired the valor, of 
the ilhiftrious exile, and jonged to fee him reftored 
to the fervice of his country. All ranks lamented 
the dangerous fituation of Athens ; many thouehf 
that their affairs muft become defperate , fliour4 
Tiffapherncs command the Phoenician fleet to 
cooperate with that of Peloppiiiiefus ; and rhanv 
rejoiced in the profpcA of a Perfian aUJaflce, in 
confequence of which they would enter at once inta 
the pay of that wealthy fatrap '*. ' 

c 
. » .D 4 

V Thucydid. 1. viii. p. 600. A Uw lints above , Thucydidef 
iefcribes the character of Antipbon with expreifive energy : avV^ 
A9ti9mtw Tkn HxSi* lotvrov aprTi re yino^ -pfSfo^yXOM xpoer^Vo? cv9t;M>}- 
l}ffou ynofMfff^y Y.V.I i yvotui « uiruu ** An Athenian , io vitktit feeon^ 
to no man then lit^ng, endowed with tl|e grestf^k vfgflr.^of. t|!»«tbr* 
and the greateft power of expreflion, " Plutarch in the vm i^nccufjitp 
aad imperfect work, entitled. The Lives of the Ten Orators, tells vs^ 
that Antipbon was the firft who wlot* inftftnttoni o^'o¥a«oVy^; and 
sbat his pleadings were the inoft .a^cien^ that knd t*niiB down -io 
poderity. The charaaer given by Plutarcl) of the writings* of Aotipli^^ 
agrees with the high commei^ation of Thucydides.' . 

'* What influence this confideratioo m»& have had , may he 
tonjectured from the information of Andocides* Drat. iii. who fays^, 
that in the courfe of this war the Spartans 'received , from their Perfian 
allies , fubfidies Co the amount of five/thoiinind'si|)fiits,^|i*loiie uniUioii 
fieiling. The fum is prodigioQtA fionil(li^riii|^ t|ie vaiuao|f. money in 
that age. , , 

" ^'' ^ M 3 ^ ' 
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q. q \^ .^ , pn^r man , .tbq pcrfonti enemy af Alcibiadoii 
:^ii " aiopc oppofed the. general current. But this man 
Was Phrynichus , whofe pj^dent firmnefs as a com- 
mander we have aheady bad occafion to remark, 
The cQurage with which he invited dangers many 
have etjualled , but none ever furpaffed the bold^- 
fiefs with which he extricated himfelf from diffit 
culties. When he perceived that his colleague! 
were dp^f to every obje^on againft recalling the 
Ifriend of Tiffaphernes , be fecretly informed the 
Spartan aidmiral Aflyochus, of the intrigues which 
yrere, qarrying on to the diIi5^^vantage of his coun* 
try. paring as this treachery was ,, Phrynichus 
addr^0cd a traitor not lefs perfidious than himfelf, 
Aftybchus was become the penfioner and crea- 
ture of Tiffaphernes , to wliom he communicated 
the intelligence. The Perfian again communicated 
It to' hi^ favorite Alcibiades , who complained 
in (IrQog^ t^iimsto the Athenians of the bafenefs 
^nd: mlhny of Phrynichus. The latter excul- 
pated himfelf Vith confummate addrefs ; but as 
the return pf Alcibiades mieht prove fatal to his 
jfefety^ih^ .ventured ,. a lecond time^ to write to 
iAftyocbtis, ^entty reproaching him with his breach 
^ t^nfidence , and Explaining by whajt mean$ he 
might furprife the whole Athenian fleet at Samos; 
an eSploIl thai; mqft for ever efltablilh his fame and 
'^QrtM^ffiJ^ftyocbws again betrayed the fecrct to 
jTiffiipIicrties and' Alcibiades ; but befoire their Ict- 
*tcrs codid be conveyed to the Athenian camp, 
Phrynichus, who, by fome unknown channel, was 
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inform^ pjF thk fecop4 trc^cborjr ,. apticipajb^d the g |i a f. 
liaagcrous (Wbovery, b(y:fy)praing.t|;wB;Athcpiai>s xxi. 
of the cnefpy's defign tp fi^rprife theij flei^t. ; They 
^a4 fwc4y fjpploypflifhf prpper roeaiy; j;o coyn- 
tcrad th^f pufpQfc whfa nxeffepgeics iqjyq^, frpip 
Alcibiades to aqnouqce tji^.^rrid periidy, pf ^ 
wretph^wfap had bafely fefpfijCC^ to private ^'rfen^ 
meat the la(l hope of hi$ co^at|y• 3ut the mjpf- 
feng^rs arrived too lat^ ; the prior infpj^maciao ^f 
Fhiynichus, as yrell as the bqld aod fingul^r. wic^« 
ednels of hi^defiga , wh^^ naqoqii^op degree ^f 
evidence ^as thought fuffic^nt to prove ^ w/ore fyf« 
tained as ^rguipcait^.for his exculpatipiQ ; a^i^.ie 
'Was believed . thaf Alcihi^<:s had fP^^ ^ M,» 
.ftratag^m rppl^ infaqi^oiis ^ f^eif t b^ pot^uoc;);^ 
ampkd amopg the Gi:e^ks, £pr deftroying a,mfV% 
>¥hom be det^jd '*. _ . ^ ^ 

Th? pippofitipn pjF jPhryRi^W^, th^t^gKi^ yp«:?rd- ^^^ 
ed the defigns of Alcibia^es ^ prevepjKfdno^ t^e l^^^^ 
meaiures /of - Pifacider and , H^ aP(pciale^^f|»* at>o|i£b« rp>wy ^ 
ing the democracy. The fpld^prs at SwP^ wcfic 5JS^,2* 
ioduced^ by the r<afon» aj[>pyf ofep|ioi}ed, to a^- ticau ; 
^uieff:e in ^e re{blu^i((HirfQ| their geoer^g. But a sovernn) 
morediflfi<j«It (laflc reipftjn^iitp^fdfBipriy? t|^ people . . ' 
of Athen$ of their liberty j ^Mhifih j fine^ thpMppi. 
fion pf the . fa^nily of fjf$9uf2im's ^h^ kf^ f njpyed 
an hundred years. Pifander headed the deputa- 
tion which 'was fent from ilae ^amp to the city to 
cffeft this iif>portant rcvohnibti. He acquainted 
the extraordinary affembly , fummoned pn that 
. ■ . - . . ' . •• ^ . ■ ^ . •.: .H* . ' 

'• Thucyaid. p. 587— -SSO. . > ,^ 

M 4 
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CHAP. oc(:afion in the theatre of B^cfc^ 

xxi \vKKK'hadlDWen acfbptci! by^beir £(imbk iud felloAv^ 

'dozens- 'It ^iSitiros. - ^THfe ^t'ottijp^a: hiWd '^""^ of coti- 

'fpir^t6i's 'Warmly ap^JoH^lH'ttifeei^^mple, but loud 

miifrmjrs of difcontcrit I'efiftfimdfed lA^^diflferent' quaf- 

teFs d^ that' fpacibtis tHeatf e, Pffatfjer afkcd the 

reafoh of thig difepptbbation.' '^^lllid^ hfs* oppd- 

irefats ahy thing bett^i* tor jjtopofc ? If- they^fiad , let 

^€heitf'c6mc- forward aHd "eixpfeitt thV*g^utlds of 

their dHftbt : but , above silt; kt ^flifem eiplain how 

'^th^ftakdfrfv^tHeMelv^s /their latrriHei /arid theit 

^ '^c6unt¥^ ,' tinlefs they Itfomplied wiiliHhe demand of 

^Tififephernes. . The' imperious voice of ^'heceffity 

VsJs fope^bt to law ; arirf'^hch tKea^ualdanger had 

ceafttf, thty 'might !re<.^flrabliffi therr aricifent confti- 

-trfRon.!'^' CThe oppftinc^ts of Pifandcr v^ere unabfe 

or afraid to reply ; and the affembly p^flfecPa clecree , 

'^y '] iniri?nf?fe^ teA ambatffy oi^ witb^ fulipOweft to treat 

" r i '^th' thd'Perfian fatraip>; •' - - - ' 

Ne^'&cia. ' Soon aflef the^ arrival ' of the Pelo^ffnefiiti fleet 
Vlffar*** ^^ tlie coSft 6f AHa;' the^ Spartan eommanders had 
pherriesi^ concludeti / ih the tiamef of their republic*, a treaty 
cnymii. ^i^i^ Tifftj^hernes'; in ^bich ft Was ftipultfted , that 
A- c. 4ia. the 'fuBfifdies ffiould^be regiJlkrly paid^ by the fting 
of Perfia , and tbat^hfe Peloponn'efiim ^reesf fliouW 
'ccnploy "^^ir mmt>ft-eiideW<$ur5'T^^^ for 

' ' ^> Or rather .bands ',4)ecfH4tMrt*<0iTb«<^9liafi$;//Pi6^ :it 

paiflj to g*iii over to Ws, views Tf<ff^t»y<^^i«^ , e^TSf €W%«ft^ 
^paripov gV Tp ^oXf/ tfo-^i €7rt hKsn^ xoct oc^X'^^a " The factions or 
juntos afready formed in' Athe'nis/wiih a view to tliruft tbemfelves 
into the feats of judicature and the great offices of ftat?. '* Tbueydid. 

^ 1 
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thyt monarcfi ,' tlie dominions of iiis anccftof s? , c ft a >. 

vrfeicfb had been longunjuftly ufurpcd, and crutlly xxi. 

infuked , by the Athenians. . This treaty' feemed f6 

honorable to the great king, that his lieutenant 

could not vehtiire openly to infringe it. It is pof- 

fiWe , that in the intei'val between his intrigufcs with 

Alcibiades, and the airival of the Athenian artrbaf- 

fedors at Magnefia , the place of his ufual refi^* 

tlcnce , Tiffaphernes «iight receive frefli inftruc- 

tions from hife court to make good his agreemehl 

Vfith the SpartansJ Perhaps the crafty fatrap h'eVi* 

entertained any ferious thoughts of an alliance 

with the Athenians , although he fofficiently reliflied 

the advice given him by Alcibiades to weaken 

both parties. But whatever motive determined . 

him, it is certain that he fhoweda difinclination to 

enter into any negociation with the Atheniai 

ambaffadoBS. Alarmed at the deday of hisinflueticfe 

with the Perfians, on which he h^d built thfe flat*. ' ' 

tering hopes of returning to his country , Alcibiades 

employed all the refources of his genius to <;once^t 

Ws difgracc. By^ folicitations , entreaties, and the Artifices - 

nidaneft compliances , he obtained an audience for hi$ ®^ ^'"*'^' 

feHoW- citizens. As the agent of Tiffapherne^ , hte 

tbcb propofed the conditions on which they mighj: 

obtain the frieridlhip of the great king. Several 

demands were made , demands moft difgraceful to 

the name of Athens : to all of which the ambafla- 

dors fubn\ittecl. They even agreed to furrender 

the whole cpaft of Ionia to jts ancient fovereigi^. 

But when the artful Athenian ( fearful left they 

flioMd , on any"' terms , admit the treaty yfhkh 
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4leii]anded that the Perfian fleets {hould be allowed 
ito ' fail , , u;idiflurbed , in the Grecian feas , the 
umbaffadors , well knowing thatihoiijid tl;iis condidoa 
be complied with , no treaty qoi^Jd hinder Greece 
^om becoming.* province of Perfia , expreffed 
their indignation in very unguarded language , and 
left the aflembly in difguft. This imprjudence 
i*nabled Alcibiades to affirm , with fome s^pearance 
of truth , that their own anger and oj^ftinacy^ no^ 
the reludtance of Tifiaphernes, l^ad obftruifled the 
ne^ociation , which was precifely the UTue oi the 
affair' moft favorable to his views *\ 

His artifices fijHCcecded , but were not attended 
with the confequences expeded from them. The 
Athenians, both in the camp and city , perceived ^ 
Jby this tranfajaion , that his credit wit|i the Perfjan^ 
was lefs than he reprefented it j and tlje ariftocra* 
jtical fadion were glad to ge^ rid of m i^rmn , whofe 
jreftlefs ambition rendered him a dangerous ailo* 
iciate. They perfifiied , however , wi^b great a<3i* 
vity , in executing their purpofe ; of which Phry- 
liichu^, who had oppofed them only from hatred 
rof Alcibiades , became an adive abiettor. . When 
perAiafion was in^f^dual , they had recourfe to 
'ViotecHce. Apdjfocks ,. fiyperbplus " ♦ and oik^ 



. *' Tlpicydid. L viii. p* S9B^ 
** Thujcydides paints his character in feiy words ; *T:PnfSoXw ,Ts 

*' Que Hy|Krh»tii^ V ft yroflUeCk ^fuW, ftftd )l«»iste4 M f^»^ Qftrfoi^, 
^et friwn h»tfki his fiowu and dignity » Jutf on .^Cjcoupt of h^ extctme 
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Ifceotions' deknagogues , vrttt afitffinated. Tbc P v 4 Cw 
people of Athens, ignoranr of the firengch of tiie jcxi. 
coi^pirators, and iurprifed to find in the number 
nany whom they leaft fufpeded, we^ retrained by 
inadive timidity^ or fiuduated in doubtful fufpenfc 
The cabal aloae adcd with toioh and with vi- 
gor; and difficult as it feemed to fubvert the 
Athenian democracy^ which had fubfiiled an hundred 
years with unexampled glory, yet this defign was 
undertaken and acCompJifhed by the enterprifing 
adtvity of Pifander^ the artful eloquence of The- 
ramenes, the firm: intrepidity of Fhryniciiufl|, and 
Jthc fuperintendiog wxfdom of Antiphoii *'• 

He it was who formed the plaa, and regulated Govern.' 
the mode of atuck^ which was carried on by his ^1^1,11 
aflbciates. In a deliberation, conceminig the means hundred, 
of retrieving the affairs of the public , Ptiander 
propofied the deding of ten men , who fiionld bis 
<Juurged with the important truft of preparing and 
digefting rep)kitions, to be on an appointed day 
laid before the aflembiy of the people. When- thfe 
day arrived, the commiffioners had but one rtfa^ 
lutioti to propofe : ? That e^ery iattzen ihould 
be free to offer his opinion , faoWi(ver ootitrary to 
law, without fear of ia;ipeaehm^nk: Atrial*," ajnat« 
ter effenttal to the imbieSbi o£ ^he cabal ;> • fmce 
by a ftrange oonttadidtoh in 'government, the 

.ytofUgaey « «■(! kU Jb^in^ a .<U)(isca^ , t* thf «^ty. ** The. p^rfKOIiiijw^s 
thought to be for ever dk^raoed by being applied to fuch an unworthy 
object, and theacefortii laid aCde. See PlnL in Nicia» and Afiftopi. 
in Pac. ver. 680. ... 

*' Thncydid. ibiif. et LVfias adveri; Agorat. 



\ 
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CHAP. AtKenian orators andftatelmen were liable to pro& 
XXI., t:utiofi '* before the ordinary courts of juflice, for 
fuch- fpcedies and: detrees as had been approved 
^nd confirmed by the affembly. In confequencc 
.of this ad of indemnity, Pifander and his party 
•boldly declared , chat neither the fpirit nor the 
fdtnis of the eftabiifhed conftitution ( which bat} 
recently fubjeded them to fuch a weight of mit 
^foctune^) fuited the prefent dangerous and alarm- 
;ing!crifis. That it was neceffary to new- model the 
wJiole fabric of government; for which purpofe 
fiv« perfons (whofe names he read) ought to be 
appointed by die people , tq chufe an hundred 
othfers; each of whom fhould feled three affoci- 
ates; and the four hundred thus chofen, men of 
di^tyand opulence, who would ferve their coun- 
try v^ithout fee, or reward, ou^t immediately to 
-be lik'^fted with the majefty of tbctepublic. Tky 
alone fhovild: coildad; the adminiflration uncon- 
trolled, and alTemhle ^ asr often as feemed proper, 
dive thoufand- citizens , whom they judged moft 
-worthy of being conful ted in the management of 
.-public affiui«^ This extraordinary propofal was 
accepted witho|rt/oi^pofition : the parti&ns of de* 
-moccacy > dceaKkd . the ftrength of the cabal ; and 
^hetundifibermrig multitude,: dazzled : by the im- 
•pofiogr name -of^ fii?:e thouiand, a* number far ex- 
ceeding the ordinary affcmblies of Athens , per- 
eeived'iiot that they furrertdered their liberties to 
the artifice of an ambitious fadlion *\ 

^ *♦ By the ypocOi^ frufuvoju^bit, Spe Cb^pt xiii, ^ 
^' Thucydid. et Lyfias, ubi fupra. 
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But the condud of the four hundred tyrants c 
(for hiftorians have juftly adapted the language of 
Athenian refentment) foon opened the eye;s and 
underftanding of the, moft thoughtlefs. They- 
abolilhed every veftige of ancient, 4^pedom ; em- 
ployed mercenary troops levied from the fmall 
iflands of the iEgean , to overawe the multitude , 
and to intimidate , in fome inflances to deftroy , 
their real or fufpedled enemies. Inftead of feiz- 
ing the opportunity of annoying the Peloponne- 
fians, enraged at the treachery of Tiffaphernes ^ 
and mutinous for want of pay and fubfiftencc, they 
fent ambafladors to folicit peace from the Spar* 
tans on the moft difhonorablc terms. Their ty* 
ranny rendered them odious in the city, and their 
cowardice made them contebfiptible in the camp 
at Samos. Their cruelty and injuftice were de- 
fcribed, and exaggerated, by the fugitives who 
continually arrived in that ifland. The generous 
youth, employed in the fea and land fervice, were 
impatient of the indignities oflfered to their fellow- 
citizens. The fame indignities might be inflided 
on themfelyes, if they did not vindicate their free- 
dom. Thefe fecret murmurs broke out into loud 
and licentious clamors, which were encouraged by 
the approbation of the Samians.. Thrafybulus and 
Thrafyllus, two officers of high merit and diftinc* 
tion, though not adually intrufted with a fhare in. 
the principal command *', gave adivity and boldnefa 



HAP* 
XXI. 

Their ty- 
ranny ren* 
ders them 
odious. 



Their jiar« 
tii'ans at 
Samos de- 
ftruyed by 
Thrafy. 
bnlns and 
Tbrafyl. 
las. 



** Neither generats nor admirals; for Thrafybulus only commanded, 
a galley ; and Thrafyllus itrved in th« heavy* armfd infantry t 
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c It A r. to the infurgents. The abettors of the new go- 
XXI. vcrnmcnt were attacked by furprife: thirty of the 
moft eriminal were put to death, feveral others 
were banifbed, democracy was re*eftablifltied in the 
camp , and llie foldiers were bound by oath to 
maintain their hereditary government againft the 
confpiracy of domeftic foes, and to aft with vi- 
gor and unanimity againft the public enemy. 
The foT- Thrafybulus , who headed this fuccefsfiil and 

duftf^Ai!' meritorious fedition, had a mind to conceive, a 
cibiades to iiongue to pcrfuade , and a hand to execute , the 
aua^camp. ^^^ daring defigns. He exhorted the foldiers 
not to defpair of effeding in thb capital the lame 
revolution which they had produced in the camp. 
But fliould they fail in that defign they ought no 
longer to obey a city which had neither wealth 
nor wifdom , neither fupplies nor good counfei to 
fend them. They were themfelves more nume- 
rous than the fubjcds of the four hundred, and 
better provided in all things neceffary for war. 
They poffcffed an iftand which had formerly con- 
tended with Athens for the command of the fca, 
and which, it was hoped, they might defend againft 
every foe, foreign and domeftic. But were they 
compelled to forfake it, they had ftill reafon to 
cxpedl that, with an hundred fbips of war, and 
with fo many brave men , they might acquire 
an eftablifhment not lefs valuable elfewhere , in 
which they would enjoy, undifturbed, the invaluable 

whether as an officer, or in the ranks, the expreflion leaves tincertain. 
The fcholiaft , however , confiders oVx/rfv^vn as fynonymous with 
TH iirhjuay ugx^vTt, Xhucjrdid. p. 604. 
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polTcffion of liberty. Their moft immediate con* char 
cera Svas td recal Alcibiades , who had been de« xxi» 
ceived and difgraced by the tyrants , and who not 
only felt with peculiar fenfibility, but could refcnt 
^vith becoming dignity, the wrongs of his country 
and his own. The advice of Thrafybulus was 
approved ; foon after he failed to Magnefia , and 
returned in company with Alcibiades. 

Near fotir years had elapfed fince the eloquent He ad. 
fon of Clinras had fpoken in an Athenian affembly. ^'J^^^ 
Being prefented by Thrafybulus to his fellow- 
citizens , he began by accufing his fortune, and 
hmenting his calamities* ^^ Yet his banifhment 
ought not to affedl him with permanent forrow, 
fmce it had fumifhed him with an opportunity to 
fervc the caufe of bis country. This event, oihci*- 
wlfe unfortunate, had procured him the acquaint- 
ance and friendfhip of Tiflaphemes; who, moved 
by his entreaties, had withheld the ftipulated pay 
from the Pcloponnefian forces, and who, he 
doubted not, would continue his good offices to 
the Athenians , fupply them with every thing re* 
quifite for maintaining the war, and even fummon 
the Phoenician fleet to their afliftance. " Thef« 
were magnificent but flattering promifes. In 
making them , Alcibiades however did not confult 
merely the didlates of vanity. They raifed his 
credit with the army, who immediately faluted 
iiim general *' ; they widened the breach between 

*^ MiTot rux9 'jr^oTt^uv — They sKTociated htm with tlie ferm«r 
commanderi. But Thncydides immediately adds* xxl tx ^pctyuxroi 
^xnot st9iTt$i^ocf 9 and reftrrei tteiY tbinf to liis maBagtiiitnt, p. (09. 
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CHAP. Tiffaphernes and the. Spartans; and they ftruck 
xxl. terror (when his fpeech got abroad) into the 
tyrants of Athens, who had provoked the rcfent- 
ment of a man capable to fubvert their ufurpation, 
His met. Alcibiades left the care of the troops to his col- 

jyran*^ ** leagues Thrafybulus and Thrafyllus, and with- 
drew himfelf from the applaufes of his admiring 
countrymen, on pretence of concerting with TiDa- 
phernes the fyftem of their future operations. 
But his principal motive was to ihow himfelf to 
the Perfian, in the new and illuftrious charader 
with which he was invefted ; for having raifed his 
authority among the Athenians by his influence 
with the fatrap, he cxpeded to ftrengthen this 
influence by the fupport of that authority. Before 
he returned to the camp, ambafladors had been 
fent by the tyrants, to attempt a negociation with 
the partifans of democracy, who, inflamed by- 
continual reports of the indignities and cruelties 
.committed in Athens, prepared to f^H thither to 
proted their friends and take vengeance on their 
enemies. Afcibiades judicioufly oppofed this rafli 
refolution, which muft have left the. Hdlefpont, 
Ionia, and the iflands, at the mercy of the hoftile 
fleet. But he commanded the ambafladors to 
deliver to their matters a fliort but pithy meffage: 
" That they muft diveft themfelves of their il- 
legal power , and reftore the ancient conftitution. 
^f they delayed obedience , he would fail to the 
Piraeus , and^ deprive them of their authority and 
their lives "'." 

fti ThBcydid. ibid, ft Plut ii. 54. ia Vlt. Alcibia4. 

When 
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XXI. 

Tumultt 
in Athens 



When this, naeffage y^as reported at Athens j it c h A p« 
idded to the diforder arid confutibn in \vhich that 
Unhappy city was involved. The four hundred ^ 
who had aded with unanimity in uturpinff the go- 
vernment, foon difagreed about the adminijdration, 
and fplit into fadions^ which perfecuted each other 
as ftrrioufiy as both iiad perfecuted the people? *^. 
Theramenes and Ariftocrates condemned and op- 
pofed the tyrannical ttieafures of their colleagues* 
The perfidious Phrynkhus was llain : both pairties 
preparlsd JFor taking arms ; and the horrors of a 
Corcyrean feditioil were ready to be I'encwed in 
Athens , when the oM ibeii , the children , the 
Svonaen, and ftrangers, interpofed for the fafety oJF 
a city which had lorig been the ornament oi 
Greece, the terror of Perfla, and the admiration 
of the world ^\ , 

Had the public enemy availed thiemfelves of this 
Opportunity to altault the Piraeus, Athens could 
tiot have been faved from immediate deftirudiori. 
But the Pcloponnefian forces at Miletiis, long 
clamorous and difcontented , had broken but into 
Open mutiny, when they heard of the recal of Al- 
cibiades, and the hoftile intentions of Tiffaphernes. 
To the duplicity of the fatrap , and the treachery 
ef their own captains, they juftly afcribed the want 
of pay and fubfiftence, and all the misfortunes 
ivhich they felt or dreaded. Their refentment was 
violent and implacable. They deftroyed the 
Perfian fortifications in the neighbourhood oi 



Mutiiiy ^ci 
tbe Peloi. 
pdnhefiui 



^' iyfias ad?. Acoratt 



'* Thttcydid* p. 6i6. 
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Athens , 
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the coA§t. 



Miletus; tltey put the garrifons to the fwordj 
their tr^adherous comitlatider ; Aftyochu<;, faved 
his life by flying Co an altar; nor was the tumuK 
appeafed until the guilty were removed from* their 
light, and'Myndarus^, an officfer of approved valot 
and fidelity, arrived from yparta to affume the 
principal cortlmatid *'. 

The dreadful dbnfequences which muft have 
refulted to the Athenians, if, during the fury of 
their fedition, the enenly had attacked' them with 
a fleet of an hundred and fift^ fail , may be coni 
ceived by the terror infpiired by a much fmaller 
Peloporinefian fqpadrort of only forty-two* veffcls , 
commanded' by the Spartan HTegeftndridas. Th6 
friends of the conftitutiori had aflfembletl in thd 
ipacious theatre of Rarclms. IMeffengers paffcd 
between them and the partifans of Antipbon and 
Pifander, who had convened in a diftant quarter of 
the city. The moft important matters were in 
agitation, when the alarm was given thatvfomePe- 
loponnefian fliips had been feen on the coaft. Both 
affemblies were immediately diffolV^edi All rank^ 
of men haftened to the Piraeus ; manned the veflels 
in the harbour; launched others ; and prepared 
thirty-fix for taking the fea. When Hegcfandri- 
das perceived the ardent oppofition which he mull 
encounter m attempting to land, he dotibled the 
promontory of Sunium, and failed towards the 
fertile illand of Eubcea, from which, fince the 
Ibrtificatioh of Decelia, ther Athenians had derived 

" ThncydU. p. 6il* 
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fai^ Aidre plentiful fiipplies than' (it6m tHe defola'^ed c rf a p. 
fefritory of Attica. To' ddfend^ a Country \H^hich xxr.* 
fornied their pi^incipaf refobrcc, they faifed inpiir- 
fuit bf the -eneriiy and obferved them n^xt day 
^eaf flife flhore of firetria , the moft ^onlxcferablc 
(6yn in the iflaiicf. 

The Euboeans , who had \ot\'^^^t\ied dii op* fiattUof 
pbftunitiy to i^evpK , fupplied th6 Pefoponhefiaii' ^^•"'•* 
fquarfrob A^ith all n'ec^lferies' in abuA'd^nce ; but 
inftead cff furnifhin^ a* niaVket to the Athenians t 
th^y retired fY6m tfre coaft: Oil theii* . approach. 
The c6nimanders wer^ oblig;ed to weaken their 
ftfength', by detacRVrig feveral parties into the 
country to prociire jSr6vifioiis ; Hegefandridaf 
fcizerfthis opp6rtunit!y to attack them : moft of the 
ttiipi Were talcen ; t^e ci*eWs fwam to land ; many 
were cruelly murdered by the Eretrians , from' 
whom they expefted proted'iott j ^nd iiith 6nly 
ftirvivdrf ^s' t66k ref^uge iri' the Atheniari ^arrilons^ 
fcattfererf 6v^r the ifland '*. 

TTlie ne'^s of this n\isfor^tun0 were moft alarm* Demo-* 
Jne to tlie Atheniai^s. IvTeither th^ invafibti of ^?,.^t ^ 
Xerxes, nor even the defeat m Sicily, odcaliohed in Athens, 
fiich tdrribfe corilVei'nafiOn. They dreaded^ e!he im-* ^^J^!^^' 
mediate defedtion of Eubosa ; they had no more A.c.4ft/ 
iliips to launch ; no means of refifting their mul- 
tiplied enemies ; the city Was divided againft the. 
eanip , arid divided againft itfcif Yet the magna- 
nimous firmnefs of Theramenes did not allow the 
friends of liberty to defpair. He encouraged them 



^* Thucydidf p< 6%», 
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C IT A F» to dilburden the republic of its domeftic foes, whd 

acxi^ had fummoned , or vfho were at leaft believed to 

have fummoned , the afliftance of the Lacedx. 

monian fleet , that they might be enabled to enflave 

their fellow - citizens. Antiphon, Pifander, and 

others moft obnoxious, feafonably efcapcd ; the reft 

fubmitted. A decree was paffed, recalling Alci- 

f>iades , and approving the condudl of the troops at 

Samos. The fedition ceafed. The democracy, 

which had been interrupted four months , was re» 

ilored ; and fuch are the refources of a free govern* 

mcnt , that even this violent fermentation was not 

unprodudive of benefit to the ftate. The A^hc^ 

laians completed whatever had been left imperfed 

in former reformations *' ; and determined to de-^ 

fend , to the laft e!xtremity , the ancient glory of the 

republic. 

rrfie Atir*. By the imprudent or perfidious condud of their 

toriLU* at commanders , and the feditious fpirit of their troops, 

fea. the Peloponnefians loft a feafonable opportunity to 

oiymp. terminate the war with equal advantage and honor; 

sen* *• " j - • * • • /» ^ 

iL. C.4II* and having negleded the profperous current of 
their fortune, they Were compelled long and labori« 
oufly to ftrive againft an unfavorable fireanu 

'' The government was brought back to its original principles^ 
Its eftablished by Soloii. Among other fafatary fegatatiots • it wtf^ 
^acted , that no one should receive a falary foi: any public magiftracy. 
" And now, '* (ays Thucydides, for the firft time* in the prcfent age 
at leaft, tlie Athenians \iiiodelled their government aright; arid this 
ciiabled Athens again ta raife her head. '* Tbucydid. p. 62|. It It 
ritnarkable , that neither Dtcirdorifi, Plntarcli» nor any of the oratois . 
maHe the leaft mention of thofe ialotary regulations « wbuicHy however^ 
l^iUd aot long after tHe retutu of AkibiMlet. 
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The doubtful Tiffaphcrncs hefitatcd between the c H a* p. 
part of an open enemy , or a treacherous ally ; the jcxi. 
Spartans, who had formerly rejeded the friend- 
ftip, now courted the protedion, of his rival Phar- 
nabazus ; to whofe northern province they failed 
with the principal ftrength of their armament, 
leaving only a fmall fquadron at Miletus, to defend 
their fouthern acquifitions. The Athenians, ani- 
lyiated by the manly counfels of Thrafybulus and 
Thrafyllus , the generous defenders of their free. 
' dom, proceeded northwards in purfuit of the enemy; 
and the important ftraits , which join the Euxinq 
and ^gean feas, became, and long continued , the % 
fcene of conflid. In the twenty -firft winter of the 
war , a year already difbinguifhed by the diflblution 
and revival of their democracy , the Atheniaifis pre- 
vailed in three fucceflive engagements , 'the event 
of which became continually more declfive. In 
the firft, which was fought Jn the narrow channel 
between Seftos and Abydus, the advantages werct 
in fome meafure balanced, fince Thrafybultis took 
twenty Peloponnefian {hips, with the lofe of fifteen 
of his own. But the glory remained entire to the 
Athenians^ who repelled the enemy, and offered to 
renew the battle**. Not long afterwards j they in- 
tercepted a fquadron of fourteen Rhodian veffels , 
n^arCape Rhegium. The iflanders defended them- 
felves with their ufual bravery. Myndarift beheld \\ 
the engagement from the diftance of eight miles , 
while he performed his' ioorning devotions ta 

• «♦ Thueydid. 1. vli/. p. 62«. * 

N 3 
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c H it p* Minerva in the lofty icniple of Ilium« Alarraed iw 
XXlt thjC la^ety of hi^ f rieijdjS , he jufhe.d ^rom that facred 
cdiBce , ?ipd haft^tjed with great dihgence to the 
fhprCjth^t he ip.igb^tjauncb hJs fhips, and prevent, 
by (peedy.aflGftapcc, fh^ capture or de.ftrudion of 
the Khpjdi^ns". The priacipaj Atbepian fquadron 
attacked hipa near the fhQ|re of Abydgs. The en. 
gagemj?n,t was fought from rporning till night, anc^ 
ftiU cbntinuecl doubtful , \ylien the arrival of eigh- 
teen ^^Uies, commanded by Alcibi^des, turned 
the fc^le of vidjtory. The efcape of the Pelopon* 
jiefians was favored by the jbiayery of Ph^rna* 
bazus » who , at the head of Jiis Barbarian troops, 
Jiad been an impatient, fjpeftatpr of t^e combat 
He gaUantly^i rode into tjip (e?i , encouraging his 
nien with his voice, bis arm, and his example. The 
Spartan ^drairal drew up the greatejft part of his 
fleet along the Qio^e and prepared to refift the 
liQkilants jbut the Athenians, fatisfied \yith the ad- 
yantagesi already obtained , failed to Seftos, carry- 
ing with them a valuable prize, thirty Peloponne- 
fian gallies, as well as fifteen of their own, which 
they had loft in the forn^er engagement. Thrafyl-, 
lus was fent to Athens, that he might communicate 
the gooc^ pews , and raife fuch fupplies of men and 
money as could be expeded from that exhaufted 
city'^ 
Aidbitdes The Spartans yielded poffeflion of the fea , which 
inTukef ^^^y ^optd Xoon to recovcr , and retired to the 
me whole friendly harbpurs of jpyzicus , to repair their. 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. 1. i. c. i. Diodpr. xiii. p* 3S4« *' I^ ^^'' 
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jSiattered fleet.; while the Athenians profited of the chap. 
fame of their vidtory ,, and the terror of their arms , xxi. 
to denpand contributions from the numerous and P«>opon. 
wealthy towns in that neighbourhood. The feveral ^eet, 
divifions returned to Seftos, having met with very 
indifferent- fiiccefs in their defign ; nor, without 
pbtainlng more decifiye and important. advantages, 
icould jthey expe<3: to intimidate fuch ftrongly forti- 
^ed places as Byzantium > Selembria , Perintlius, 
pn the European , ox Lacopia'cus , Parium , Chalce- 
don,^ on the Afiatic, coaft, It was determined 
therefore, chieiiy by the ^dvice of Alcibiades , to 
^attack the enemy iit Cyzicus ;- for which purpofe 
they failed, with eighty gallies, to the fmall ifland 
jof Proconn^fuf;,,jf)ear the wefterj^ extremity of the 
)Propontis, and ten miles diftant from the ftation of 
the Pelpponnefjan fleet.. Al^iWades furprifed fixty 
veifels in a darjc and rainy morning as tjiey were 
manceuvring at a diftance fropi the harbour, anil 
fkilfully intercepted their retreat. As the day clearecl 
vp, the reft failed forth to their afliftance ; th'e 
ad^ion became . general ; the Athenians obtained a 
con^plete vidlory , and their valo.r was rewarded 
by the capture of tjbc whole Pelpponnefian fleei, 
except the Syracufan fliips, which were burned, in 
the face of a vidorious enemy, by the enterprifing 
Hermocrates. The circumftances and confequences 
of this important acSion were related in few , but 
cxpreflive words , to the Spartan fenate, in a letter 
"Written by Hippocrates, the fecpnd in commana, 
and intercepted by the Athenians: ^^AU is loft; 

N 4 
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? H A t». our fliips are taken ; Myndarus is flain ; the nie^ 

XXI. want bread; we know not what to do"/' 
Th^Ath^ The fatal difafter at Cyzlcus prevented the Pe- 
gen'ti/im- loponnefians from obftrading, during the followi- 
prove their ing year, the defignsdf the enemy , who took pof- 
9dvau- feflion of that wealthy fea-port, as well as of thi 
oiymp. flro^g city Perintbus ; raifcd a large contribution 
r"r^lf« on .Selembria ; and fortified Chryfopolis, a fmall 
town pf Chalcedonia , only three miles diftant from 
Byzantium. In this new fortrefs they placed a 
confiderable body of troops ; and guarded the 
neighbouring ftrait with i fquadrpn of thirty faih^ 
Commanded by Theramen^s and Eubutus, and 
deftined to exadl , as tribute, a tenth from all ftip$ 
. ^hich failed throygh the Bofphorus into the Euxine 
fea^". The Peloponnefians were affifted by Phar- 
nabazus in equipping a new fleet ; but were dcr 
,prived of the wife cdiinfels' of Heriiaocrates , whofe 
abilities >yere well fftted both to jirepare and to em- 
ploy the refources of >var. The fuccefs of the 
Afiatic expedition had not correfponded to thefen- 
guine hopes of bis countrymen ; the infolent po- 
pulace accufed the incapacity of their commanders; 
^n4 a mandate was fent (rt)fn Syracufe , depriving 

37 Xenpph. Hellen. 1. i*c. i. et' Plut. p. 60, iji Alciblad. 

3' It is well known, that Mahomet the Second obtained the fine 

ipn4« l?y fortifjipg ti^o caflsjes* one o<i the Afiatic, and aqo^bcr o p tl\e 

. European Ode. That neair to Chryropoli> is called ^y the modern 

Greeks Nepcaft^on j but the naqie of the towh itfejf. Is ^ow changed 

to Scutari , a place deemed by the Turks one of the Aiburbs of 

. Conftantinople. " - ... 

TOURNEFORT, Lettre i%. 
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them of their office , and punifhing them vrith 
baniDbment. Th6 condudl of Hermocrates is 
worthy of admiration. Having called an affembljr, 
he deplored his hard fortune, but recommended the 
inoft fiibmiflive obedience to the authority of thfe 
tepublic. He then exhorted the failors to nam* 
temporary commanders , till the arrival of tholb 
>vho had been appointed by their country: But 
the affembly, cfpecially the captains and pilots i 
tumiiltuoufly called out, ^* That he and his col- 
leagues ought to continue in the command." Her- 
mocrates then conjured them "not to rebel againft 
the govci^nment. When they fhould return home, 
they would then enjoy a fair opportunity to do 
julUce to their admirals , by recounting the battles 
which they had won, by enumerating the fhips 
which they had taken, and by relating how their 
own courage, and the conducSt of their commanders, 
had entitled them to the moft honorable place iri 
every engagement by fea and land." At the eameft 
and unanimous entreaty of the affembly , he con^ 
fented, however, to retain his authority , till'the 
arrival of his fucceffors. His colleagues imitated 
the example ; and foon after this memorable fcene^ 
Demarchus , Myfco , and Potamis , the admirals 
named by the ftate , took the command of thd 
Syracufan forces. Yet the foldiers and failors 
would not allow their beloved leaders to depairt, 
before taking in their prefence a folemn oath to re- 
voke their unjuft baniflioaent, whenever they them- 
felves returned to Syracufe. On Hermocrates in 
particular , the captains and pilots befl;o^yed many 
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diftinguifhed tokens of their afipedioa and xttptA^ 
which his behavioujr had juftly xx^erited i for every 
morning and evening he had called them together, 
communicated his defigns, alked their opinion and 
advice, reviewed the paft , apd concerted thefuturc, 
operations of the war ; while bis popular manners 
and con4efcending affability fecured .the love of 
thofe who refpeded his (kill , his vigiiaoicef and his 
courage '*. 

jyieanwhile Thrafyllas obtained at Athens the 
fupplies which b^ bad gone to CoUcit ; fuppjies &r 
more powerful than he had reafpn tp exped. They 
confided in a thoufand heavy-armed men^ an buOf 
fired l^orJe, and fifty gallies, manned by liv^thou* 
(and experienced feamen. That the failors might 
be ufefully employed on every emergency at fea or 
land ,. they were provided with the fmall and light 
bucklers, the darts, fwords, andjayelins, approf 
priated to the Grecian tajrgeteers, who, uqiting 
ftrength and velocity, formed arj intermediate an4 
ufeful order between the archers apd pikeroen. 
With theie forces , Thrafyllus failed to Samos , hop 
ing to render the twenty • third campaign not Ids 
glorious than the jpfeceding ; and ambitious to 
rival , by his vidories in the central ai)d fouthera 
parts pf the Afiatic coaft , the £ime acquirjsd by 
Alcibjades and Thrafybulus in th<^ north. His firft 
operations were fijiccefsful. Ifc tpqk Colophon, 
with feveral places of lefs note'^ in Ionia ;. pen^ 
trated into thfe heart 6f Lydia ^ burning the com 



'* XfQopli. |>. 43V* 
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jnd.viJlagts; ^r^ returned, l^.d^ie fiiore, driving c H. A ?• 
before .biw ^ ;ii^trierou5 ho^y of flave^, and other xxu 
vaUu^ble booty. Hh courage .yra^ increafed by the 
want of refift^nce pq die parjt of Tiffaphemes^ 
vhpfe province l^e bad i^^vad^d ; of the FeIoppn-|| 
nefian forces ^t Mil^tUsS; and of tb^ revolted colon 
nies of Athens. Iff refqived, tbcTcfo;-e,,to attack 
the be^utifujl and floiirifhing ^city of .Ephefas, \vbicH 
was then the priocipifl ornament an^ defence of tljc 
Ionic coaft. While bis foldiers, in feparate divi- 
fioDs, were makijog their approacljes to the yralls 
of that place , the enemy affeml^led ho/n every 
qwcr to defend tjhe majefty of Epbefian piana. 
A vigorou$ fally of the townfmcn increafed the 
firength of Tiffapherne? and the Pelopopnefian? 4 
the latter of whom l^ad been feafonabjy reinforced 
by a confidcrable fquadron froa> Sicily. The Athe- 
nians were defeatec^, with the lo£s of three ^hund red 
men; and retiring froni the field of battle, fhey 
fought refuge in their fhips, and prppared to fail 
towards the Hellefpont *\ 

During the voyage thither, they fell in with 
twenty Siciliaq gaHies, of which |they took four, 
and purfued the reft to Ephefus. Ha^ving foon. honor 
afterwards reached the Hellefpont, they found the 
Athenian armament at Lampfacus, where Alci- 
biades thought proper tp mufter the Ayhole military 
and naval forces : but , on thi> opcafion , the 
northern army gave a remarkable proof qf pride 
or fpirit. They, >ybo had ever been vidorious^. 
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* Xenoph. Hellen. 1. i. p. 434* 
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CHAP, refufedto rank with the foldicr$ of Thtafyllus, who 
XXI. had been fo fhamefully fpiled before the walls ol 
Ephefus. They fubmitted, however, though not 
without reluctance , to live in the fame winter- 
•quarters ; from which they made a qonjund expedh 
tion againft Abydus. Pharnabazus defended the 
place with a numerous body of Perfian cavalry. 
The difgraced troops of Thrafyllus rejoiced in ^a 
opportunity tb retrieve their honor. They at- 
tacked, repelled, and routed the enemy. Theif 
vidlory decided the fate of Abydus , and their 
courage was approved by the army of Alcibiades^ 
who embraced them as fellow-foldiers and friends. 
Aicibiades For feveral years the meafures of the Athenians 
aantium.' t^^ bccn aluioft uniformly fuccefsful; but the 
His fuoceCi twenty-fourth campaign was diffcinguilhed by pe- 
laLd.**" <?uliar favors of fortune, The invafton of Sicily 
oiymp. by the Carthaginians prevented that ifland from 
l!"c 408 fending any effedlual affiftance to their Peloponne- 
fian allies. The dangerous revolt of the Medcs 
with-held the Perfian reinforcements , which were 
neceffary to fuppprt the arms of Pharnabazus *\ 
Both nations were repeatedly defeated by the Athe- 
nians, driven from their encampments and fortreflfes 
near the Ihore, and purfued into the inland country, 
which was plundered and defolated by the vidors. 
The Athenians returned in triumph to attack the 
fortified cities , which ftill declined fubmiffion ; an 
undertaking in which Alcibiades difplayed the 
Wonderful relburces of his extraordinary genius. 

41 Biodorus « I. xi)i. 
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iy gradual approaches, by fudclen aflaults, by fur- if a p« 

prife, by treafon, or by flratagem, he in ^ few xxi. 

months became mafter of Chalcedon, Selembria^ 

and at lafl of Byzantium itfel£» His naval fucce{s 

was equally confpicuous. The Athenians agaia 

commanded the fea. The fmall fquadrons fitted 

out by the enemy fucceffively fell into their power; 

and thefe multiplied captures , which were made 

with little difficulty , accumulated the trophies of 

the vrejl- fought battles which we have already 

defcribed* It was computed by the partifans of 

Alcibiades, that, fince afluming the command, he 

had taken or deftroyed two hundred Syracufan and 

Peloponnefian gallies j and his fuperiority of naval 

ftrength enabled him to raife fuch contributions , 

both in the Euxine and Mediterranean , as abun- 

<Jantly fupplied his fleet and army with every necef- 

wry article of fubfiftence and accommodation *\ 

While the Athenian arms were crowned with Hfstfi- 
fuch glory abroad, the Attic territory was con- Jlem^ifto 
tinually harafled by king Agis, ancj the Lacedse- Athens, 
monian troops pofted at Deceli^. Their bold and ^^y.'^P- 
|udden incurfions frequently threatened the fafety 
of the city itfelf; the defolated lands afforded no 
advantage to the ruined proprietors ; nOr could the 
Athenians venture "v^ithout their walls , to celebrate 
Acir accuftomed feftivals. Alcibiades , animated 
V ^JS foreign vidoties , hoped to relieve the do- 
tteftic fufferings of his country ; and after an 
ftbfence of many ye^rs , diftinguifbed by fuch ji^ 

V Slevojpb. fiellca. Dioclar. I. xiii,t F|ut. in Meib]a#« 



xciii. 2. 
A. C. 40?. 
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CHAP, variety of fortiihe , Ciigerly longed to revifit his 
xxr. Native city, and to enjoy thcVewafds and lionory 
nrually beftowed by the 6i-cek# oh fuccefsfuf valor. 
This celebrated voyage , which fcvei'al anfcifent 
hiftoria'ns ftudioufly decorated with evei*y circuVn- 
hince of naval triumph *', Was' ptrfofmed in the 
twenty-fiftli fummer of the war. Notwithftanding 
all hi.<i fef vices, the cautious fon of Clinias, in- 
ftruded by adverfity, declined to land in the Piraeus, 
iintil he was informed that the' affembly had re- 
pealed the rfecrees againft hiiii , formally revdkerf 
Bis baniflimerit, and prolonged the term' of his 
command. Even aftet this agreeable intelligence 
he was ftill unable to conquer his well-founded 
dfftruft of the variable and Capricious hiimbrs o^ 
the people; nor would he approach the ci'tfwded 
Ihore, till he obferved, in the midft of the riautti- 
tude, his principal ^friends and retations inviting 
him by their voice and adion. He then landed 
amidfi ttie univerfal acclamations of the fpediat'ors, 
who, unattentive to the naval pomp, and regardlefe 
of the othfer cbmmahders, fixed their eyes only on 
Alcibiadfes. I^Iext day an extraordinary affembly 
was fummohed, by order of the itia'giftrates *, that 
lie might explain and juftify his apparent mifcon- 
dudl, and receive the rewards due to his acknow- 
ledged merit. The public anticipated his apology, 
by contrafting the melancholy fituation of aflfairs 
when Alcibiades affumed the command , with the 
kdual tonditioii of the republic.^ ^* At tlic fonricr 

*^ Dni^ apvil Plot, in Alcibiad. 
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period AtBehs yielded the dommand of' t!lic fea : d ^ a P. 
the enemy were every where vidtorious; the Ksitt xxr. 
i^ris oppreffed by foreign war, torn by feditioiii 
without refoutcefe, and wi thout hope. The addreft 
^nd dexterity of Alcibiadcs were alone capable to 
have diftirtlted* the counfcil?, to have 'Vveakeried ahd ^ 

afterwards repelled the efforts, of a powerful c6h* 
fcderacy; his adfivity and courage coultf aibhd 
have animated the dejedlion 6f the citizens to pur- 
foe the meafures of offertfiv^e War: his abilities, hi^ 
virtue, arid his fortune could alone have rendered 
thofe meafures fitccefeful. " 

Before judges fo favorably difpofed to hear him, Hisrecep. 
Alcibiades found rio difficulty td it^'alce His defence; 
but it was difficult both fbi* Kim and* his friends td 
moderate the exceffive tranfjiorts' of the people, 
who would have loaded their favorite with ho«i 
nors incompatible with the genius of a free repub-' 
lie, and which might, therefore, have ptoved dan- 
gerous^ to his future fafety^ He received, with 
pleafure, the crowns and garlands, with other ac- 
cuftomed pledges of public gratitude and admira- 
tion ; but he refpedfully declined the royal fcep- 
tre , expreffing a firm refolutipn to* maintain the 
hereditary freedom of his country **. Athens re^ 
quired not a king , but a general with undivided 
power,, capaible of reftoring the ancient fpleildor of 
the commonwealth. To this illuftrious rank^ 
which bad been filled by Themiftocles and Cimon,. 
the fon of Glinias might juftly afpire. He vras^ 

^ Com. Ifomt. Orat. ero Alcibiad. et Plut. in Aloibiad. 
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€^ H 4 ^ appointed commander in chief by f^a and land *^ 
xxu An hundred gallies were equipped, alnd tranfports 
y^ere prepared for fifteen hundred heavy -armed 
caen, with a proportional bo<ly of cavalry. 
The Eien- Several months ** ^had paded in thefe prepafa* 
n^fteries. ^0(19} wben the Eleufmiah feftival approached^ a 
time deftined to commemorate and tQ diffufe the 
temporal and fpiritual gifts of the goddefs Ceres^ 
originally bellowed on the Athenian?, and by them 
f:ommunicated to the reft pf Greece ^^ Corn^ 
yrine,aiid oil, were the principal produdions pf At* 
tica ; each of which had been introduced into tba€ 
country by the propitious intervention of a divinity, 
whofe feftival Aya3 diftinguilhed by appropriatecl 
lionors. Minerva, who had given not only the 
olive, but what was regarded as far more valuable, 
lier peculiar protection to the city of Athens , W2(i 
Rewarded with innumerable folemnities. Various 
alfo were the profeflions of gratitude exprefledjin 
ilated days of the fpring and autumn^ tp th^ 



^^ kvUtpii§£tg iTTUvrw ^ysujMv cwro%pXTaip. *' He was ciiofei^ 
olbfolute commander of all. " Xenoph. p. 440. 

^* From the feftiVals Plyriteria and Eleuflna , mentioned in tfae 
te«t, it appeitrs that ht atrived in July, atnd (ailed in November. 

f7 MedrCus, api^d Orohov. Thefaiir. %a% colleflfed aTi tile ^aflkgetf 
§H ancknt writers reflecting tbis feftival. It is faid to have beeii 
celebrated in the month Boedroinion , which ^ according to Father 
Ffetaut, anfwers to our November. But as the Attic year was lunar, 
the months of that year could not exactly correfpond to thofe of ourt'i 
■ffi the computation of their months, the Greirks agreed not wttfa othet' 
nations , nor even aniong tbenitfelves. Vid. Plot^ in Vit. Romii]« H 
ikrtftid. 
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gerierbus author of the vine. The worfliip of Ceres chap. 
returned, indeed, lefs frequently; but was partly, xxi. 
on that account, the more folemn and awful; and 
partly, becaufe diftingui(hed by the Eleufinian 
royfteries , thofe hidden treafures of wifdom and 
happincfs, which were poured out on the initiated 
iQ the tenaple of Eleufis. Fourteen ** centuries be* 
fore the Chriftian sera, the goddefs, it is faid, com« 
municated tfaefe invaluable rites .to Eumolpus and 
Kcryx, two virtuous men, who had received her in 
the form of an unknown traveller with pious hof- 
pitality **. Their defcendants, the Eumolpidae and 
Kerykes, continued the rainiflers and guardians of 
this memorable inftitution , which w^s finally abo- 
lilhed by the great Theodofius , after it had kfted 
eighteen hundred years'*! The candidates for ini- 
tiation were prepared by watching, abftinence, fa- 
crifice, and prayer; and before revealing to them 
the divine fecrets, the moft awful filenc^ was en* 
joined. them. Yet enough tranfpired among the 
prophane vulgar to enable us ftill to colled, from- 
impartial '' and authentic teftimony , that the 



*• Marb. Arnnd. Epoch. 14» 

^* Diodor. 1. v. ICocrat. .Panegyr. Po11tfx» L viii c. iir. 

«• Zofitn. Hift. 1. iv. 

^* I fay impartial , becaufe Ifocrates , the fcholar of So6rates« 
cannot be fuppofed to exaf^gerate the merit of ceremonies • which hi» 
mailer is faid to hatre defpifed. The palTage is remarkable : ** ThoufA 
what I am going to relate may be disfigured by tradition and fable , 
the fubftance of it is not the lefs deferving of your regard. When 
C^rts travelled to Attica ift queft of her daughter, she received tht 
moft hofpicable treatYnent, and thofe particular good offices which art 
known to the initiated. The E0ddej& wais ^ot ungrateful for fiicti 

Vol. III. O 
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myfterics of Ceres exprcffed by external figns the im-^ 
mortality of the human foul, and the rewards pre- 
pared in a future life for the virtuous fervants of 
heaven. The fecrecy enjoined by her miniftcrs , 
fo unworthy the truths which they taught, might 
juftify the indifference of Socrates '* , whofe doc* 
trines, not lefs divine, were inculcated with unre- 
fervcd Freedom. But the fate of Socrates may 
juftify in its turn , the circumfpedlion of the hiero* 
phants of Ceres. 

Befirfes the myfterious ceremonies of the temple^ 
the worlhip of that bountiful goddefs was celebrated 
by vocal and inftrumcntal mufic, by public (hows^ 
and exhibitions , which continued during feveral 
days, and above all, by the pompous proceflion, 
which marched for ten miles along the facred road 
leading from Athens to Eleufis '^ This import^ 
ant part of the folemnity had formerly been inter* 
mitted , becaufe the Athenians , after the lofs of 
Decelia , were no longer matters of the road , and 
"were compelled, contrary to eftaUifhed cuftora, to 
proceed by fea to the temple of Ceres. Alcibia« 
des determined to wipe off the (lain of impiety 



favors » but In return conferred on our anceftors the two moil valuable 
prefents which either heaven can bellow, or mankind can receive; tbe 
practice of agriculture, which delivered us firom the fierce and pre- 
carious manner of life , common to ui with wild animals ; and the 
knowledge of thofe facred myfteries which fortify the initiated againft 
the terrors of death, and infpire them with the pleafing hopes of aa 
happy immortality. See Panegyr. p. 34. et Eiifeb. Prsepar. Sevang. I. iii. 

$* Laert. in Diogene. 

" Herodot. 1. viii. c. Ixv. et Plut. i9 Alcibiad. 
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"Which had long adhered to his charafter , by re- c H a p* 
newing, in all its hiftrc, this venerable proceffion. xxi. 
ile prepared to defend , by an armed force , the 
peaceful minifters and votaries of the gods, per- 
fuaded that the Spartans Would either allow them 
topafsundifturbed, which muft leffen the military 

* fame of that peopk , or , if they attempted to inter- 
i*apt the ceremony , muft be expofed not only to 
the dangerous refiftance of men animated by en- 
thufirafm , bnt to the difgraceful charge of itreli- 
gion, and the gerteral deteftatiori of Greece. The 
|)riefts, the heralds, and the whole body of the^ 
initiated, were apprized of his intention , and re- 
quefted to hold themfelves in readinefs by the ap- 
point<id day. Early in the morning the cavalry 
expIor<id the adjoining country ; the* eminences 
were occupied by th^ light infantry and targeteers; 
and , after fufficient garrifons h^d been left to defend 
the Athenian walls and fortteffes, the \Vhole bod/ 
of heavy-armed troops were drawn out to prptedt 
the Kleufinian proceffion , which marched along 
the ufual road to the temple, and. afterwards re- 
turned to Athens , without fuffering any molefta- 
tion froni the Lacedsenioniails ; naving united, ^ 

on this occafioti aJone , all tha fj^lendor of wat 
witb the pomp of fuperftition '*. 

$QCfti after this meritorious ^nterprife , Alci- 
biades prepared to fail for Leffet Afia , aCcom- 
{>ahied by the affedienate admiration of his fth- aufpicious 

low-citizens , who flattired themfelves that the f^^m °^ 

the PIyn« 
'♦ Pl^t. in Alcibiad. 

©3 
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B k V. abilities and fortuae of their commander wotild 
XXL >fpecdily reduce Chios , Ephefus, Miletus, and the 
other revolted citips and iflands. The general 
alacrity, however, >yas fomewhat abated by the 
reflcdion, that the arrival of Alcibiades in Athens 
cdincided with the anniverfary of the Plynteria **, 
a day condemned to melancholy idlenefs^.from a 
fjuperftitious belief that nothing undertaken oa 
that day could be brought to a profperoiis con- 
clufion. The celebrated Parthenon , whofe re- 
ipains ftill atteft tiie magnificence of Pericles, was 
Qonfecrated by the. prefeuce of a goddefs , , who 
realized the infpirations of Homer, as far as they 
were capable of being expreffed by the genius of 
Phidias. Mincrya , compofed of gold and ivory, 
and twenty - fix cubits high , was reprefented 
vrith the cafque , the buckler , the lance , and ^tl 
her ufual emblems ; and the warm fancy of the 
Athenians, enlivened and tranfported by the grace- 
ful majefty of her air and afped , confounded the 
painful produdion of the ftatuary with the in- 
ftantaneous creation of Jupiter. To confirm this 
ufeful illufion the crafty priefts of the temple 
carefully waDied and brightened the image , whofe 
extraordinary, luftre increafed the veneration of 
the multitude. The Plynteria,* during which this 
ceremony was performed , required uncommon 
fecrecy and circumfpedion. The eyes and ima- 
, gination of the vulgar might have become too 
%■■» 

'* nxw«v , to wash ; 7r><wTfi$io; i anc^ in tfce plartl ^ neuter ^ 
^' the cercmonf of ablution. '* 
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familiar vrith their revered goddefs , had they be- chap* 
held her dripped of her accuftomed ornaments , xxt 
and obferved every part of het form brightening 
i(\to new beauty under the plaftic hands of the 
priefts. To prevent this dangerous confequence, 
the Plynteria was veiled in royftic obfcurity; the 
doors of the temple were (hut ; that facred edifice 
was furrounded on ail fides to intercept the^ap« 
praach of indifcretion or profanity ; and the - re« ^ 

turn of Alcibiades, the favorite hope of his coun- 
try, happening on the inaufpicious day wheti 
Minerva hid. her countenance , was believed by 
many to announce the dreadful calaniities which 
foon afterwJ^rds befcl the republic **• 

^' Xeno^h. p. 438* tt Flat, in Alcil>||iL 
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CHAP. XXII. 



^arctHir of Lyf^ndsr. n- Hif €onfertuci wtb €y- 
rHf. tb difec^t tbe Atkemm Fleet. — Difffrace 

fif Jicihitidef. -r— I^fander fucceedtd by CalUcrA- 
tidifS. — lUs TrtknfaSions wtb tbe Perjiam — xpitp 
tbf Spurtfw AlUes. rr^ Battle qf Arginujfa. — Trial 
9f tbfi Athenian Admirak* -rr &eonieus cbeckf a 
' . Jtbftimy #/ tbf Pehponnejiam 7¥oops. -^ Dyfandar 
reftimfs tbf Commamd. — Battle of Mgos Pvtk^ 
mos. ^ Spartan Smpire in Ajia, -^ Siege and Sur^ 
render of Athens. — Humiliation of the Atbt- 
nians. 

c It A P. While the fuperftitlous multitude trembled 

XXII, . at the imaginary anger of Minerva , men df re- 

^k'V^he fi^^*^^ ^^^ experience dreaded the adivity and 

command* valor of Lyfander , who , during the refidcnce of 

ofthcPc- Alcibiades at Athens, had taken the command 

fian fotcei of ^^^ Peloponnefian forces in the Eaft. The 

intheEaft. forms of the Spartan conftitution required a ra* 

nl^^i. P^d fuccefliop of generals; a circumftancc, which 

A.c. 407. amidft the numerous inconveniences with which 

it was attended, enlarged the fphere of military 

competition, and multiplying the number of adlors 

on the theatre of war, afforded an opportunity for 

the difpfay of njany illuflrious charaders, which muft 

otherwife have i^mained inobfcurity. lit the rotation 
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of annual eki^ons , offices of importance and c H A Pt, 
dignity will ofccn be intrufted to men unworthy xxu. 
to fill them ; but in the vaft variety of expert- 
nients, abilities of the moft didingulflied order (if 
any fuch exift in the community ) mud fome tinpi^ 
be called into exertion , honored with confidence, 
iand armed with authority. 

Such abilities tlie Spartans finally difcovered in ^^» ^^ 
Lyfander ; a flioot of the Herculean flock , but 
not defcended from either of the royal branches. 
He had been educated with all the fevcrity of 
Spartan difcipline ; and having fpent his youth 
^nd hU manhood in thofe honorable employ- 
ments ' which became the dignity of his birth, 
he approached the decline of life, when his fu- 
perior merit recommended. him to the chief com- 
mand in a feafon of ppblic danger. Years had 
added experience to his valor , ^nd enlarged the 
lefources, without abating the ardor, of his am- 
bitious mind. In his tranfadtions with the world ^ 
he had learned to foften the harlh afperity of, his 
national manners ; to gain by fraud what could^ 
not be effeded by force ; an4 > in hi$ o>ya figu- 
rative language, to *'eke out the lion's with the 
fox's fkin \" This mixed charadlcr admirably 



' He had ferved in the army and navy; had heeti employed i:^s 
ambaffadur in foreign fttte6 , etc. Pint, in Lyfaiid/ 1' 

^ This was faid , in fiUnfion t^ the lidfi's skiti^ ai^ Ife^^cules, to. 
on? who asked Lyfander , " How he, who A>rang from that heroi, 
could condefcend to conquer his enemies by fraud? ^* His charactet- 
is diffufely defcrlbed by Plutarch , 1, !ii. p. ^^-^i^. < . • 

04 
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fufted the part which he was calkd to ?i&. Hii cV 
terprifing courage was fucccfsfully exerted in the 
hoftile operations againft the Greeks ; his fubtiJe 
and infinuating addrefs gave him an afcehdant iii 
every negotiation with theFerfiahs; and the^ re- 
union of thofe various qualities enabled him, iri 
a few years, finally to terminate the war, and to 
produce an .important and permanent revolution in 
the affairs of Athens , of Sparta , and of Greece. 
• Since the decifivc adion; at Cyzicus, the Pclo^ 
ponnefians, unable to refift the enemy , had been 
employed in preparing (hips on the coafl of their 
own peninfula, as well as in the harbours of their 
Ferfian and Grecian allies. The raoft ' confidcr- 
able fquadrons had been equipped in Cos, Rhode??, 
IVIiletus, and Ephefus ; in the laft of which the 
whole armament^ amounting to ninety fsril , w«s 
tolledcd by Lyfander. But the aflcmbling of 
fuch a force was a matter of little confeqiience, 
unlcfs proper meafures fhould be taken for hold- 
ing it together , and for enabling it to aft with 
vigor. It was neccflTaiy , above all , to fccure 
pay for the feamen; for this purpofe, Lyfander^, 
accompanied by feveral Lacedaemonian ambafla- 
dors , repaired to Ssurdis , to congratulate the happy 
arrival of Cyrus ^ a generous and valiant youth 
of feventcen, who had been intruded by his fa- 
ther Darius with the govermnent of the inland 
pafts of Leffer Afia ; or, in the language of the 
Perfian c6urt , with the command of the numc- 
rous troops, who rcndezvoufed in the plains of 
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KifttoJas '. Lyfander complained to the young ^ h a r* 
and magnanknous prince , *' of the perfidious du- x^l^ 
plieity of Tiffaphemes , by which the Athenians 
had been enabled to re^aflume that aCcendant in 
the Eaft,' which had formerly proved fo danger- 
ous and difgraceful to the Perfian name. That 
fatrap feemed ^ on one occafion indeed , * to have 
difcovered the fatal tendence of his meafures ; 
and had attempted to check the vidorious career 
of thofe ambitious republicans , by feizing the per- 
fon of. Aicibiades \ Pharnalipzus had more ef- 
fcdually fcrvcd the caufe of his mafter, by his 
adive Valor in the field ; by detaining the Athe- 
nian ^ambafladors, who had been fent to furpriCb 
the unfufpcdting gcnerofity of Darius * ; and by 
fopplying the Peloponnefians , after the unfortunate ^ 
engagen^nt at Cyzicus , with the means of 

> This was the ilyle of the letter, conftrmed by the royal feaU 
'HxTumumlti KVfov KHf«»oifta.¥ e? Ko^^otT^ot adpot^ofM/onv^ Xenoph. p. 438* 

♦This event « which happened in the twenty- firft year of the 
war, is related by Xenophon, p. 419. It was omitteil in the text^ 
bfcauCe Alcibia4es (bon effected his cfeape; and tht treachery of 
Tiilaphernes only dirplayed his own worihleiroefs , without hurtinc his 
eneinies. 

^ This dishonorable tranHictiou was approved even by Cyrus «^ 
which shows the difregard of the Perfians to the laws of nations. 
He begged Phamabazus to put tht Athenians in his hands ; at leaft* 
net to fet them at liberty » that their aoontrymen might be ignorant 
«f the meafures in agitation againft them* But a remorft of confclenoi 
leizfd Phirnabazas 9 who had fworn , either to conduct the ambaOadoM 
to the great king, or to fend them to the Ionian coaft ; in cnnfe^ueitst 
of which, the Athenians were releafed. Xenoph. p* 438* 
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H A ri^ preparing a new fleet, and witli the necelTaricii an4 
xxfu conveniences of life, while they were employed is 
this ufeful undertaking. But Tiflapherne^ wa$ 
unwilling , and Pharnabaziis was perhaps unable, t« 
difcfaarge the ftipulated pay , without which the 
Grecian feamen and fokliers could not be kept to* 
^ether, or engaged to adl with vigpr againft the 
common enemy/' Cyrus replied, *^That he had 
been commanded by his fadier to a<£ft the Lace- 
daemonians , and to pay their troops with the mod 
«ca<% pun&uality.^That, for. this porpofe , he bad 
carried with him five hundred talents ( near an 
hundred thoufand pounds fterling ) ; and if fudb 
a fum fliould be found infufficieDt, he would wil- 
lingly expend his private fortune, and even mek 
^own and coin into money the gdden throne on. 
•which hii fat r . , ^ . 

This difcourfe gave extraordinary fatisfadion to 
his Grecian auditors ; and Lyfander endeavoured 
to avail birpfclf of what, judging by his own cb^f 
rader, he imagined might be nothing more thana 
fudden tranfport of generofity , by requefting diat 
the feamen's pay might be raifed from three obeli 
to an Attic drachma a day. Cyrus anfwered, 
** That, on this fubjedl too, he had received cx- 
jprefs orders from his father '. That the pay Ihould 
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• Kott rev $pwovKXTX9co4^tf , if qJ ix*t^f»ro , evret sffnf «v xou xpv^ff' 
literally, **" that he would cut in pieces the throne on which he fat," 
'which was compofed of (ilver and {rold. 

^ Xenophon makes Cyrus aofwer with more art than truth , *• o i 
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cootmue ocf the «ookn): feiHing, aa4 tiM PeJ^pon* c fl 4 ?. 
ocfiansfcgularly receive thirty nsubse (above ninety jwi. 
pounds fterling } a month « for every (hip which 
tkey fitted ouL '' Lyfander acquiefced with (pn^ 
reluc3ance , deteirmining to hiit the firft favorabk 
eppsortuni^ to renew bis petition. But this inftrue- 
tive eonver&iion, nfW ennble us to difcover an 
ifl^ortant matter of fad omitted by hi(lorians. 
As the niiJitm'y and naval officers pf the Greeks 
were not diftingjuifhed above the eoipmoii men by 
the exceifive inequality of their appointmeni^, w^e 
raay conspute , from the ojonitbly fum of thirty 
roioic , diftribpted at the rate of three oboli of 
daily pay , th^t the corople^wept .of each ibip 
amojiiited tp about two htHidred and forty faijors; 
fo that a fleet of ninety fail employed twenty-one 
tfaoufand and fix hundred nien. 

Before Ly&nder returned to fiphefus, he was Lyftndw 
invited by ^he Perftan prince to a ma^aificent i« ««««- 
entertainment, at which, a<?jcprding to the cuftpm sardisby 
of the nge, tl{e moft ferioqs mattery w^re diCcuHed tj»« p*'- 
amidft i^e freedpm and intemperance of the table. 
This was a fe^fpfiable occafion for difplaying the 
arts of infiouatipn and flattery^ in which the Spi^r- 
tan was a cpmplete mafter. He repr«fented, witho\it 
moderatipn, and without dfcenqy, the injufti<:eand 
iifccipacity of Tiffaphernes, who, ^$ he was n^turaUy 
the rival , might be fufpecfted fopn to become the 

if^f^ 9fy>T9v a^Xotf ^QUiv, " Cyruf apftirtred. " tbaj ihcy (tyfgnaer 
and the Lacedsemonian ambad^dors ) fpoke very reafonably , but that 
Ik could not act otberwire than he was commanded by his father. *' 



fiaii t^tincf • 
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perfonal enemy of Cyrus. He magnified tlie beatity, 
the ftrength , and the courage , of the yottog 
prince. His addrefs in military exercifes, and tfae 
extraordinary endowments of his mind (the fame 
of vrhich bad reached the moft diftant countries), 
vrere extolled with the moft elaborate praife. 
It is not improbable that he Bbight find a oopic 
of panegyric in a quality of which Cyrus was not 
a little vain ; the capacity of bearing , • without 
intoxication, a greater quailtity of liquor than 
any of his equals * ; and he might poffibly fuggeft, 
that of all the fons of Darius, Cyrus was the beft 
qualified to fucceed his father, to fill with digtiity 
the Pcrfian throne , and to eitoulate the glory of 
that illuftrious hero whofe name hie bore , tht 
immortal founder of the monarchy. But whatever 
were the topics of which he made ufe, it is certaia 
that he excited the wamleft emotions of fricndflitp 
in the youthful bread of Cyrus, who drinking his 
health, after the Perfian fafhion, defired him toaflc 
a boon, with full aflurance that nothing Ihould be 
denied him. Lyfander replied , with his ufoal 
addrefs, ^ That he fliould aflc what it would be no 
"left ufeful for the prince to give, than for him to 
receive : the addition of an obolus a day to the 
piy of the mariners; an augmentation- which, by 
inducing the Athenian crews to defert, would not 
only increafe their own ftrength, but eqfeeble the 
common enemy. "^ Struck with the apparent difin- 
tereftednefsof this fpecious propofal, Cyrus ordered 



^ Plut SynpoC 
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biro^ immediately ten tbouland Daricks {above five c 
tbottland pounds fterling)^ with which he returned 
to Ephefus, difcharged the arrears due to his troops, 
gave them a month's pay in advance, raifed their 
daily allowance, and feduced innumerable deferters 
from the Athenian fleet *. 

While Lyfander was ufefully employed in man- 
nmg bis fiiips » and preparing them for adion, 
Alcibiades atucked the fmall ifland of Andros. The 
refiftance was more vigorous than he had reafon to 
expedl; and the immediate neceflity of procuring 
pay and fubfiftence lor the fleet , obliged him to 
leave his work imperfed. With a fmall fquadrqn 
he failed to raife contributions on the Ionian or 
Carian coaft '* , committing the principal armament 
to Antiochus, a man totally unworthy of fuch an 
important truft ". Even the affedionate partiality 
of Alcibiades feems to have difcerned the unworthi- 
nefe of his favorite, fince he gave him flrid orders 
to continue, during his own abfence^ in the haftour 
of Skmos, and by no means to rilk an engage* 
ment. This injundion, as it could not prevent the 
ralhnefe , might perhaps provoke the vain levity 
of the vice - admiral , who , after the departure 
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* Pint* toai. iii p. 7. Xeooph. Hellca. 1. i. p. 441* Diodor. 1. xiii. 
p. 360 

'* Xeonphon fayg, '* Alcibiades failed to Phocsa, ** which is in 
Ionia I Plutarch fays , *' to the coaft of Caria. ** 

'' Diodorus gives his charapfer in few wordf: " 'O Ji Avr/o^of 

Aatiochut, naturally precipitate* and deiirQns, byhimfelf, to perform 
fbtie Tplendid exploit. '' 
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CHAP, of his friend , faited toAvards Ephefus , approached 

3(xir. the fterns of Lyfanders fliips, and wkh the tnoft 

Ucentiotrs infults challenged him to battle. The 

prudent Spartan delayed the moment of attack, 

ilntH the prefomption of his enemies had thrown 

them into fcattered diforder ". He then corti. 

manded the Peloponnefian fquarfrons to advance. 

His mandBUvres vtcvt judicious, and e^tecutecf with 

a prompt obedience. The hettle was not obfUnate, 

as the Athenians, who fcarcely expcftcd any refift- 

ance , much Icfs aflault , funk at once from the 

ittfolence of temerity into the deljpondeocy of fear. 

They loft fifteen veffels, with a con fiderabfe part 

of their crews,. The remainder retired dilgracefol/y 

to Samos; while the Lacedatmonians profilfed of 

their vidory by the tafking of Eion and Delphi- 

Ilium. Though fortune thus favpred th€ prudence 

of Ly fender , he declined to venture a fecond en- 

*agegicnt with the fuperior ftrength of Alcibijldei, 

who , having refumed the command , employed 

every artifice and infttlt that rtight procure him 

an opportunity to i*eftore the tarniflied luftre of 

the Athenian fleet 

Aicibiades ' But fuch an Opportunity kt could nether agaiit, 

and"d^r ^^^' '^^^ people of Athens, who expeded to 

mctd.' hear of nothing but vidlorics and triunrtpfis , Were 

worlificd to the laft degree, when they received 

intelligence of fuch a (bameftil defeat. As tbcy 

eould not fufpeta the abilities, they difeufted the 

fidelity , of their conimandcr. Their fufpicioil* 

«» " A.tmoii^iyQUt Tou% vav^^t,, " Xtnoph. p. 44 1. 
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tt^ete Hicreafed and confinned by the arrival of c h a^ P» 
Tbrafybuliis '*, who, whether adaaterf by a laud- xxu.1 
able zcai for tht intercft of the public fcrvicc, o^ 
animated by a (eMifli jealoufy of the fame and 
honofs that had«been fo libferalfy heaped on a 
rival, formalfy impeached Alcibiacks in the Athe^ 
man affembly. " His mifcondad bad totally ruined 
the affairs of his country. A talent for low buffoon* 
try was a fiire recommendation to his favor. 
His friends were , partially , feleded from the 
loeaneft and moft abandoned of men, who poflTeffed 
no other merit than that of being fiibfervicnt to 
his paffions. To fuch unworthy inftrunients the ' 
fleet of Athens was intruded ; while the commanded 
m chief revelled in debauchery with the harlots of 
Abydus and Ionia, or raifed exorbitant contribu- 
tions on the dependent cities , that he might 
defray the ex{)eBfe of a fortrefe on the coaft of 
Thrace , in the neighbourhood of Byzantium , 
which he had eretfted to (belter bimfelf againft die 

jiift Vengeance of the republic. '* 

\ 

*' Thrafybulut, we have (Ven , had a priocipal shai* in bringinf 
Aoue the r^cal of Akibiade«. Nor #as the latcet iUfgrateful to his 
beoeBiQor. When the Athenians committed to htm their whole miiitary 
•III naval force, ** m^etfsi$ ret; iwoimtit ** and aHowed«him to name 
his own colleagues, or rather (iibftitutes, he named Thrarybulvs and 
Adimanms Diod. I. xiii. p. )68. Confidering this interchange of 
^od ofllces between Afcibiades and Thrafybulus , it is remarkabit 
that no Gredk writer affigds any reafon for the animoGty that fooa 
i^fterwards broke out between thcm.^ Plutarch fays , that Thrafybuluf 
was the hittereft of Alcibiade$*s enemies, and impatc^ hit acculation 
if him to enmity , not to patriotilm. 
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Were it neecffary to provfe |)y' exampks the 
deceitful eroptinefs of popular favor; this fubjed; 
might be copioufly iliuftrated from the hiftory of 
the Athenians. The fame roan, whom a few months 
before they found it impqffible^fuflficiently to re- 
ward , was adually expofed to the rage of difap- 
pointmenc and the fury of revenge. -They regretted 
the lofe of every moment which intervened between 
the rapid progrefs of their refentment, and the 
execution pi their vengeance* In the fame affembJy, 
and on the fame day, Alcibiades was accufed, 
and almofl; unanimoufly. condemned; and, that 
the affairs of the republic might not again fuffer by 
the abufe of undivided power, ten commapders 
were fubftituted in his room; among whom were 
Thrafyllus , Leon , Diomedon , whofe approved 
yalor, and love of liberty, juftly recommended 
them to public honors; Conon , a charader as 
yet but little known, but defined , in a future 
period, to eclipfe the f^ime of his contemporaries; 
and Pericles, who inherited the name, the merit, 
and the bad fortune , of his illudrious father. 
The new generals immediately failed to Samos"; 
and Alcibiades fought refuge in his Thraciaa 
fortrefs '*. * % . 

They bad fcarcely affumed the command , when 
an important alteration took place in the Pelopon- 
nefian fleet. Lyfander*s year had expired , and 
Callicratidas, a Spartan of a very oppofite charader, 
was fent to fucceed him* The adive, ambitious, 



*♦ Xenoph. Hellen. 1. iv. fub fin. Diodor. xUi. 67^-^74. 



and 
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md intriguing temper of d»e3fc«iterfhad aoijpioyed e-tf a P- 
as much afliduous and . fyAematic policy* chirin^ XKii. 
the fliortiterm of his pr^carious-power, as if bis 
tuthoritjr bad never been to end.. Though en^ 
dowed with uncommon vigor of mind, and witb ' 
eonfummate prudence ( i£ prudence can belong to 
a chara<fter deficient in juflice <aiKl 'faumanitjr) , be 
pofleffed not thofe amiable apd u&fiil qusrlities 
which alone deferve, and can aloae obtain; pubUd 
confidence* and refpe<a. Lyiander, fenfiUse of this 
iroperfedion, had recourfe' to ibe ordinary: expedi-^ 
tnt by which crafty ambition fupplies the want 
of virtue. He determined to gorern by parties 'V 
The boldeft of the failors were attached to hii 
perfon by liberal rewards and more libeiat prDmi# 
fes» The foldiers were indulged .in the nibft 
Ii(^entious diforders. In every city and in every 
ifland , JLylander had his partifans , whom he 
flattered with the hopes of obtaining tbe, fame 
authority over their fellow- citizens , which the • i 
Spartans enjoyed over the inferior ranks. df mea 
in Laconia ". . 

It was the general expedation at Ephefus, that His info, 
the Spartans would , for once, depart from eftab- j.*"^,/^" 
liflied pradice, in order to prolong the coniroand 
of fuch an able and fucccfsful officer. An univerfal 
clamor arodTe ^. when Callicratidas difplayed his 

r 

r ^' His maxims breathed the odious party. fpirit. *' That It is 
ItupoffiUIe to do too, much good to friejids , or too mu<h efil to entmi^ 
That children are to be deceived by trinkets, men by oaths i and 
others equally flagitious. ** Piut. in LyCaud. 
• '* I^em,- ibid, ei XenopJi. Ilellen. 

Vol. III. P 



ception. 
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^QiQfl&i(fion in thecxooncil of the confederat^ib' 

The friends <rf Lylander affirmed , " That it was 

equally imprudent and ungenerous to check the 

vidorkms career of a deferving and fortunate 

commander; that the important charge of the fleet 

eught not to beiintruftec) to meii , who were 

dcfiitute; of cxpe«ience> and perhaps of abilities; 

Bor would it be juft to facrifice the intereft ef 

&ch ^ pumeroufi knd powerful confederacy to a 

]pun(^(ms obiervance of the Lacedaemonian laws. " 

Lylander maintained a decent filence concerning 

the charaidler of his fucceflbr, only oblerving that 

he refigni^d to htm a fleet which commanded tb^ 

iea. The noify acelamations of the aflembLy cou^ 

firmed his aflertiod- . . , 

But Callicratidas had a heart untainted with 

reproach) and incapable of fear. Unabaflied by the 

feditious turbulence of his opponents, he replied. 

That he muflr with^bold his affent to the magnified 

fuperiocity of the Peloponneflan fleet , unle& 

Lyiander fbould £et iail from £phefus, coaft along 

the ifle of Samos (where the Athenians then lay), 

^nd furrender his vidorious fquadrons in the 

harbour of Miletus. The pride of Lyfander might 

have been confounded « by this judicious and fblid 

obfervation ; but his ingenuity fuggefted a plau& 

ble or rather an elufive reply ^ ^* That he was na 

longer admiral. " 

Callicratidas then addrelTed the aflembly i 
with the manly fimplicity of an honeft heart, which 
difdains the artifice of words , defies the infolencc 
of power, and defeats the intrigues of policy. 
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^ Lac^dsefHonians and alKes ^ I fiiould have been 
contented to ft^y at home ; nor does it greatly affe<% 
toe that Lyfandier , or any other , ihould be held 21 
better leansaa than myfelf. Hither I have been 
ient by my countrymen to command the fleets and 
my chief concern is to execute their orders , and to 
jperform my duty. It is my earneft defire to pro* 
mote the public intereft ; but you can beft inform 
tae whether 1 ought to continue here , or to return 
to Sparta/' Wonderful is the power of honeft 
intentions and tmaffcded firmncfe. The affembly 
liftened With admiration ; the partifahs of Ly- 
iandcr were abaflied ; none ventured to objed ; 
and , ^ter a confiderable paufe, allunanimouljiy 
acknowledged th^t it became both Callicratidas and 
Uiemfelves tq obey the orders of the Spartan go* 
Vcrninent". 

Lyfander, noj; a little mortified by the language 
bf the affembly, reludfemtly refigned his employ-* 
*i»ent ; but determine to render it painful , and , 
if poilible , too weighty for the abilities of his fuc* 
ceflbr^ For this purpofe he returried to the court 
Of Gyrus, to whom be reftored a confiderable fum 
of raonfey ftill unexpendfed in the fervice of the 
Grecian fleet, and to whom he mifreprefented, 
under the ^laitoes of obftinacy, ignorance, and 
tufticityj the unaffe^ed plainnefs, the downright 
fmcerityi and the other manly., but uncomplying^ 
virtues of the generous Callicratidas. When that 
commander repaired tO Sardis to demand the 
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»' 3fen©pJ\. Hellcn. I U 6. 5. et fe^. «t Piut. in Lyfand. 
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ftipulated pay , he could not obtain admiflion to 
the royal ^refence. The firft time that he vifited 
the palace he was told that Cyrus was at t<ible. It 
is well , faid the unceremonious Spartan , 1 will wait 
till he has dined. The limplicity of this pfdcecd- 
ih'g , confirmed the opinion which Lyfander had 
given the Perfians of his charadlef ; and hir honeft 
franknefs, which was conftrued into low breeding, 
feemed a proper objed of ridicule to the proud 
retainers of the court. He returned on another 
occafion , but without being admitted to' fee the 
young' prince. The- injuftice of this treatment 
might have deferved his refentment, but it ehiefly 
excited his contempt. He left the royal city , de- 
fpifing the pride and perfidy of his Perfian' allies, 
whofe accidental importance depended on the pre- 
carious advantage of riches , and lamentinj^ the 
domeflic diffenfions of the .Greeks , which obliged 
them to court the favor of infolent Barbarians. 

But Gallicratidas could not, with honor or 
fafety, retiirn to the fleet at Ephefus, without 
having colledled nSrotiey to fupply the immediate 
wants of the failors. He proceeded ^ therefore, to 
Milettis and other friendly towns of Ionia ; and 
having met the principal citizens j in their refpcc- 
tive affemblies , he explained openly and fully the 
tnean j'ealoufy of Lyfander, and the difdainful ar- 
rogance of Cyrus '*.^ ^^ The unjuft behaviour of 



'* It ^rill appear i in the fequel , that Oallicratidof had farmed « 
'very falfe opinion of the Perllan prince , whofe neglect of a wonbV 
man was occafioned ^»y the peradious fuggcftiont of hif cetainers , tht 
friends or creatures of Lyfander. 
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both compelled him » much againft his inclination, c H a r; 
to have recourfe to the confederate cities (already xxH. 
too much burdened) for the money requifite to fup- 
port the war. But he affured them, that, (hould 
his arms prove fuccelsful , he would repay their 
favors .with gratitude. Their own intereft re- 
quired a cheerful compliance with his demands , 
fince the expedition had bepi principafly under- 
taken to vindicate their freedom. He had , how* 
ever, fent meffengers to require effedual fupplies 
from Sparta ; but until thefe fhould arrive , it be- 
came the. Greeks in general, but efpecially the 
lonians , who had fuffered peculiar injuries from 
the ufurping tyranny of the great king , to prove 
to the world that , without the fordid affiftance of 
his boafted treafures, they could profecute their 
juft defign^, and take vengeance on their enemiesr" 
By thofe judicious and honorable expedients, 
Callicr^tidas , without fraiid or violence, obtained 
fuch confiderable , yet voluntary contributions, as 
enabled him to gratify the importunate demands* 
of the failors , and to return with honor to Ephe- 
fus, in order to prepare for adion". 

His firft operations were diredled againft the Hctaket 
ifle of Lcfbos , or rather againft the ftrong and Mcthym., 
populous towns of Methymnaand Mitylcne, which 
refpedively commanded the northern and fouthern 
divilions of that ifland. Befides the numerous 
citizens of an age to bear arms , Methymna was 
defended by an Athenian garrifon. The place 

" Xenoph. Hclltn. p. 444. 

P3 
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C H A p^ made a brave refiftance ; but the perfevering eflbits 
x^il* of Cailkratidas exfaaufted ki ftrength : Metfaymnsi 
was taken by ftorm^ and fubjeded to the depreda* 
tions of the Feloponnefian troops. ThfC garrifon 
find the (laves were treated as p(art of the booty. 
The confederates advifed , chat the Methymneans 
.alfo fhould.be fold into fervitude ; but Callicrati? 
idas aflfured them , that^ while he enjoyed the com« 
mand , there fhould not any Grecian citizen be re- 
duced to the condition of a (lave^ unlefs he ha4 
taken arms to fubvett the public freedom **. 
Takfi « Meanwhile Gonon , the moft adive and enter* 
sb^pj, and prifing of the Athenian commanders , had put to 
blocks up fea with a fquadron of fevepty. (ail , in order to 
!he 'ittun proted the coaft of Lefbos. But this dcfign wa$ 
the bar. attempted too late; nor, had it been more early 
wfu^^^e ^nd^rtaken , was the force of Gonon fufficient to 
accomplifli it; Gallicratidas obferved his motions » 
difcovered his ftrcngth , and , with a far fuperior 
lleet , intercepted his retreat to the armament of 
Samos. The Athenians fled towards the coaft of 
Mitylene, but were |>revented from entering the 
barbour of that place by the refentment of the 
inhabitants, who rejoiced in an opportunity to 
puqifh thofe who had to often conquered , and fo 
long oppreflfed , their city. Iii confequence of this 
unexpededoppofition, the Athenian fquadron was 
overtaken by the enemy. The engagement was 
inore fharp and obftinate than might have been 
rxpeded in fuch ^ inequality of ftrength. Thirty 

*♦ Xenoplj. vbi fupr^. nio^or. |. yiii. p. 373^ 
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empty fliips {for moft of the men fwam to lafnd) 
were taken by the Peloponnefians. The remain^* 
iDg forty were haled up under the walls of Mity* 
lene : Callicratidas recalled his troops from IVIe'^ 
tbymna, received a reinforcement from Chios, and 
blocked up the Athenians by tea and land". 

The condition of Conon was moft diftrefsful. 
He was furrounded on all fides by a fuperior force ; 
the town of Mitylen^ was hoftile ; his men were 
deftitute of provifions , incapable of refiftance , yet 
unwilling to furrender. In this melancholy fitua* 
tion he attempted the only enterprife which could 
promife a hope of relief. The braveft and moft 
experienced feamen were embarked in two fwift- 
failing veffels, one of which eluding the vigilance 
of the enemy, efcaped in fafety to the Helkfpont^ 
;ind informed .the Athenians of the misfortunes and 
blockade at Lelbos. The intelligence was im« 
medbitely communicated to Samos and ta Athens; 
and the importance of the obje<ft, which was no 
kfs than the fafety of forty fbips , and above eight 
thoufand brave men, excited uncommon exertions 
of adivity. The Athenians^ reinforced their do* 
meftic ftrength with the affiftance of their allies ; 
all able-bodied men were preffed into the fervice; 
and , in a few weeks , they had affembled at Samos 
an hundred and fifty fail , which immediately took 
the fea, with a refolution to encounter the enemy 
Callicratidas did not decline the engagement. 
JIaving left fifty fhips to guard the harbour of 

*^ Xenoph. nbi rupra. Hiodor 1. xiii. p. 373* 
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c H A Pr Mitylene, be proceeded with, an hundred and 
XXII. twenty to Cape Malea , the moft fouthern point of 
is defeated Lcfbos. Thc Athenians had advanced, the fame 
oiymp^."' evening, to the iflands, or rather rocks, of ArV 
xciii. 3. ginuffae , four miles diftant from that promontory. 
A.Ct4Q«. 'pjjg night paffed in bold ftratagems for mutual 
furprife, which were rendered ineffedual by a 
violent tempeft of rain, and thunder. At the 
dawn both armaments were eager to engage ; but 
Hermpn and Megareus, two experienced feamen^ 
and the chief jcounfellors of Callicratidas , exhorted 
him not to commit the weakncfs of the Pelopon-^ 
nefians with the fuperior ftrength and numbers of 
the enemy. The generous and intrepid Spartan 
defpifed danger and death in comparifon of glory ; 
but either his magnanimity had not overcome the 
laft imperfedion of virtuous minds, and wasaverfe 
to facrifice perfonar glory to public utility, 6r he 
imagined that this utility could not be feparated 
from an inflexible adherence to the martial Jaws of 
Lycurgus. He anfwered the prudent admonitions 
of his friends in thefe merhorable words, which, 
according to the coodru^ion that is put on them 






, ** Cicero de OUc. I, i. c. xxiv, takes tl^e unfavorable lido, 
*' iQventi autem multtfunt, qui non piodo pecuniae, fe4 vitam etiam 
jpfoFunder? pro patri& parati eflent". iidem gloriae jaetur^m ne tninimam 
qnidetn facere vellent, ne republlc&^uidem poftulante; ut Callicratidas ,' 
%ui cum tacedaemoniorum dux fuifTet Pelcponneftaco bello , multaque 
feciilet egregle ; vertit ad eytremuoi omnia , cum confiliQ nou paruit 
corum , qui claiTem ab Arginuflis removendam » nee cum Athenienfibus 
^imicandum putabaht. Q^uibus ille refpondit, Lacedsembnxos, clafle illft 
ftmifi^» a(iam parare poiTe > Ce fug[ere fine fuo dedecore non poHe. ** 
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dcfcrve our admiration or our pity. " My death c 
cannot be deftrudlive to Sparta, but ray flight 
would be difhonorable both to Sparta and my- 
felf." So faying, he gave the fignal for his (hips 
to advance. The fight 'was long and bloody; 
paflfing, fucccffively, through all the different gra- 
dations, from difciplined order and regularity to' 
the moft tumultuous confufion. The Spartan 
commander was flain charging in the centre of the 
braveft enemies. The hoflile fquadrons fought 
with various fortune in different parts of the battle, 
and promifcuoufly conquered, purfued, furrendered, 
or fled. Thirteen Athenian veflels were taken by 
the Peloponnefians ; but , at^engti^ , the latter gave 
way on all fides : feventy of their fhips were cap- 
tured, the reft efcaped to Chios and Phocaea*'. 

The Athenian admirals, though juftly elated 
with their good fortune, cautioufly deliberated con- 
cerning the beft means of improving their vidlory. 
Several advifed that the fleet fhould fteer its courfe 
to Mitylene , tp furprife the Peloponnefian fquadron 
which blocked up the harbour of that city. Dio- 
medon recommended it as a more immediate and 
cffential objeA of their care to recover the bodies 
of the flain , and to favc the wreck of twelve vef- 
fels which had been difabled in the engagement. 



Mr p; 
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Nothwithilanding the refpectable aathority of Cicero , whoever 
atteatively confldets the laws of Lycurgus and the character of 
Callicratidas , wiH be difpofed to believe, that an nndeviating principle 
of duty, not the fear of lofing his glory, formed the firblime motive 
of that accomplished Spartan. 

'' Xenoph. p. 446. et Diodor. p 334* 
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Thrafybulus obferved , that by dividing -thtix 
ftrength, both purppfes might be effeded. His 
opinion was apprpvecb The charge of prefcrving 
the dying, and colledUig the bodies of the dead, 
Mras committed to Theramcnes and Thrafybulus. 
Fifty veffels were deftined to that important fervioc^ 
doubly recommended by humanity and fuperftitioo. 
The remainder foiled to the ifle of Le(bos , in qucft 
ofthePeloponnefians on thatcoaft, who narrowljf 
escaped dcftru<^ion through the weU-condu(Sc4 
ilratagem of Eteonicus, the Spartan vice -admiral. 
Soon after the engagement a brigantine arrived at 
Mitylene, acquainting him with the deaih.bf Cal- 
licratidas, as well as with the defeat and flight of 
the Peloponnefian fleet. The ftgacifcy of 4iteoni» 
cus immediately forefaw the probable confcqucncesi 
of thofe events. The Athenians would paturaliy 
fail from ArginufTse to purfue their good fortune, 
andConon, who was ihut up at Mitylene, would 
"be encouraged to break through the harbour , that 
he might join hi^ vidorious countryoien. 

In order to anticipate thofe meafures , and to 
facilitate his own retreat, the Spartan commander 
ordered the brigantine privately to leave the har- 
bour, and to retqrn , at tbe diftance of a iliort 
tin^e, with joyous acclamations and muficj th^ 
rowers crowned with garlands ^ and calling out that 
Callicratidas had deftroyed the lafthope of Athens, 
and obtained a glorious and decifive vidory. The 
contrivance fucceeded ; the Spartans thanked heavea 
for the good news by hymns and facrifices ; the 
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iailbrs were enjoined to refreib tbefioielvesby si copi- c K A 1^* 
ous repaft, and to profit of a lavcrabk gale to £iil xxflF. 
to the ifte of Chios ; while the foldiers faurtved their 
cslmp, and marched northward to Metfaymaa, to - 
reinforce the ganifon diere , ^wbkh was threaten- 
ed bjr a ^edy vifit of the enemy **. 

While the prudent forcfight of Eteonicus laved Difap* 
tte Peloponhefian fquadron at Mitylen^ , the vio- Jf uiT*** 
knee of a ftorm prevented Theraraenes and Thra- Atheniaa 
fybulus from (aving thekr unfortunate ootiipanions, *^""^«» 
all of whom, excepting one of the admirals and a 
few others Avho efcapcd by their extraordinary dex- 
ttnty in fvritnming, were overwhelmed by the 
waves of a tcmpeftuoqs £ea ; nor could their dead 
bodies ever be recovered. The Athenians were 
likewife difappointed of the immediate advantages 
which ought to have refulted from the engagement. 
Methymna was too flrongly fortified to be taken by 
afudden aflauk; they could not fpare time for a 
regular fiege; and when they proceeded to Chios 
in quefl: of the Peloponnefian fleet, they found it 
carefully fecyred in the principal harbouj: of that 
ifland, which bad been put in a vigorous pofture of 
defence. Thefe unforefeen circyroftances were the 
im)re dijfagreeable and mortifying to the com* 
manders, becaufe, immediately after the battle, 
they had fent an advice-boat to Athens, acquaint- 
ing the magiftrates with the capture of feventy 
vcffels'*; jmentioning their intended expeditions tq 



^* Xenoph. Hellen. et Diodor. p. SS4* 

^' Xenopb. Tayt ftxty-ninei Diodotus> feventy •feven. 
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e H A Pi Mitykn^, Metbymna, and Chios, frdm which 
XXII. they had rcafon to hope the moft diftinguiflied fuo 
eels; and paiticiilarly taking notice that the im* 
portant charge of recovering the bodies of the 
drowned or flain had been committed to Thcra- 
menes and Thrafybulus, two captains of approved 
xondudk and fidelity. 
DifcoH* The joy which the Athenians received from this 

Atheni * flattering intelligence was converted into dilap- 
poinCment and forrow, when they underftood that 
their fleet had returned to Samos, without reaping 
the expedled fruits of vidlory. They were afflided 
beyond meafure with the total lo(s of the wreck, 
by which their brave and vidorious countrymen 
had been deprived of the facred rites of funeral; 
a circumftance viewed with peculiar horror , b^ 
caufe it was fuppofed , according to a fuperftition 
confecrated by the belief of ages , to fubjedl their 
melancholy fliadcs to wander an hundred years on 
the gloomy banks of the Styx , before they could 
be tranfported to the regions of light and felicity. 
The relations of the dead lamented ^their private 
misfortunes ; the enemies of the admirals exag- 
gerated the public calamity; both demanded an 
immediate and ferious examination into the caufc 
of thi^ diftrefsful event, that the guilty might be 
difcovered and puniflied. 
» Amidft^ the ferment of popular difcontents, 

Theramenes failed to Athens, with a view to ex- 
culpate himfelf and his colleague Thrafybulus. 
The letter fent thither before them had excited 
their fear and their refentmentj fmce it rendered 
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them refponfible for a duty which they found it c H A P. 
irtipoffible to perform. Tberamcnes accufed the %SiXU 
admirals of having negledled the favorable mo-.' 
jnent to fave the perilhing, and to recover the 
bodies of the dead; and, after the opportunity d£ 
this important fervice vras irrecbverably loft, bf 
having devolved the charge on others, in order to 
fltteen their own mifcondudl. The Athenians 
greedily lift^ned to the accufation, and cafliiercd 
the abfent commanders. Gonon , who during the 
2U3ion remained blocked up at Mitylen^ , was iri- 
trufted with the fleet, frotomachus and Ariftd- 
genes chofe a voltintary banifhlnent. The reft 
ifeturned home to juftify mcafures which appeared 
fo criminal ". "^ 

- Ambng the ineftimaWe rules of jurifprudence , Trials of 
invented by- the wifdom of Athens, we may remark ^*j^^' 
that beneficial inftitution which fubjedls the life ^ 
the charader, arid the fortune of individtials , not 
to the capricious will of ah arbitrary judge, but to 
the equitable decifion of the public. In every 
cafe, civil and criminal, the rights of an Athenian 
citizen were intruftedto the judgment of his peers; 
vrho , according as the queftion was itaore or lefjJ 
Important, confifted of a committee , more or leftf 
numerous , - of * the popular affembly. But , ia 
order to unite the double advantages of law and 
liberty, the nine archons, or chief m agi ft rates ^ 
rach of approved wifdom and fidelity, i^fpedlively 
prefidcd in the feveral courts of juftice , received 

" ** Xenopli. Helltn. 1. 1, c. vii. et ftqf. DiodQ?. adiL 76-^^. 
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e H A F. c^niplaints , exaii&uied the parrties, dir^ded pro^t 
XXI3L c^fe 1 and regulady condudi?cJ the felt through 'm 
various ileps and ftages. In matters of geiteral 
lioncernment , fact as the treafon, perfidy, or 
Q>alverlation of mtn in po>^er, thic fcnate of thei 
' ftve hundred, or rather the Prytanes, who prefid^d 
ill the fcnate, performed the fundions of the mai 
giftrate , and the whole body of the people , con* 
Vened in full affembly, executed the oifice of judg^ 
and jury; It belonged to the Prytanes to pre^ 
£:;ribe the fbnti of adtion ot trial, and t0 admit the 
aceufet' to implead or impeach his anstagonift. Thts 
caufc' wtis then referred to the people, who, ii 
judges of the feiftj g^ve their verdidi and, a^ 
judges of the law, pafled their fentence or decree^ 
' S«ch Were the Regulations- which reafen had eftab^ 

iilhed, but wJbich pafiion and intejeft commonl/ 
rendered ineffeftnat 

Artifices Archedemus , ain^ opulent and powetfui citizen^ 
and Calixenus , a feditious demagogue , partly 
moved by the entreaties of Tberamenes, and partlj^ 
excited by perfonal envy and rcfentrijent , de- 
nounced the adittirals to the fcnate. The accufc 
tion was fopported by the relations of the deceafedi^ 
who appeared in mourning robes , their heads 
ibaved, their arrtis foided, theit eyes bathed in 
tears, piteoufly lamenting the lofe and dlfgrace of 
their families , deprived of their protedors , who 
had been themfelves deprived of tbofe laft and 
foJemn duties to which all mankind are entitled. 
A falfe witnefe fwore in court, that he had bceri 
laye4 almoft by mir^ck i bgm the Wr^, 5ind liafc 
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ills companions, as they were ready to be drowned, chap. 
charged him to acquaint his country how thfey xxiu 
had fallen vidims to the cruel negled: of their 
commartders. During thefe proceedings it hap- 
pened that the people bad met to celebrate thd 
Apatouria , or leflival in January , fo named be* 
eaufe the Athenians then prcfentcd their fons, who 
bad reached their feventh year , to be infcribed io 
Ihe regifter of their refpedlive tribes. Callixenup 
prefuroing on the evidence given in the fenate, and 
on the adual difpofition of the affembly, pro-* 
pofed the following refolution: "That the caufe 
of the admirals fhould be immediately referred to 
the people ; that the fufFrages fliould be givea by 
tribes, in each of which the criers Ihould make 
proclamation, having prepared two urns to re- 
ceive the white and black beans ; if the latter were 
more numerous , the admiral^ fhould be delivered 
to the eleven men, the executioners of public juf- 
tice, their eftates confifcated ^ and the tenth part 
confecrated to Minerva. " 

This unjuft decree, which deprived the com- in/ormaH, 
tnanders of the benefits of a feparate trial, of an JJJi/ * 
impartial hearing, and of the time as well as the 
ttieans neceflary to prepare a legal defence, was ap- 
proved by a majority of the £enate, and received 
with loud acclamations by the people, whofe levity, 
infolence, pride, and cruelty, all eagerly demanded 
the deftrudion of the admirals. In fuch a nume- 
rous affembly, two men alone, Euryptolemus and 
Axiochus, defended the caufe of law and juftice; 
The former impeached Callixenus for propofing a 
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CHAP, refolution inconfiftent with all the forms of legal 
XXII. procedure. But the rabble made a violent uproar, 
calling out that none ihould attempt, with im- 
punity, to abridge their fovereign power. The 
Pry tanes, who attended, as ufual, to dired and con- 
trol the proceedings of the multitude , endeavour- 
ed to moderate the ferment : but they were licen* 
tioufly told, that if they did not concur with the 
opinion of the majority, they fiiould be involved in 
the fame accufation with the admirals. This ab- 
furd menace (fuch was the popular frenzy) might 
^be carried into immediate execution. The fena- 
tors were intimidated into a reludtant compliance 
with raeafures which they disapproved , and by 
which they were for ever to be difgraced. Yet the 
philofophic firmnefs of Socrates difdained to fub-, 
mit. He protefted againft the tamenefs of his col- 
leagues, and declared that neither threats, nor dan- 
ger, nor violence, could compel him to confpire 
with injuftice for the deflrudUon of the inno- 
cent. 

They arc But what could avail the voice of one virtuous 

td'aliT'** ^^^ amidft the licentious madnefs of thoufands? 

executed. The commanders were accufed, tried, condemned ; 
and, with the moft irregular precipitancy, deliver- 
ed to the executioner. Before they were led to 
death, Diomedon addreffed the affembly in a Ihort 
but ever-memorable fpeech; " I am afraid , Athe- 
nians ! left the fentence which you have paflfed on 
us, prove hurtful to the republic. Yet I would 
exhort you to employ the moft proper means to 
avert the vengeance oi heaven. You muft carefully 

perforra 
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perform tiie Sacrifices vtrhich , bffcre giving c H a i^, 
battle at ArginufT^e, vrc proinifeaptd the g^ods in a(xli# 
behalf of ourfelves and of you. Our nrtisfonunes 
deprive us of an opportunity t6 acquit this juft 
debt; and to pay the fincere tribute of our grati-* 
tude. But we are deeply fenfible that the a(fift« 
ince of the gods enabled us to obtain that glori- 
ous and fignal vidory." The difintereflkednefs , the 
patrlotifm , and the magnahimity of this dHcoiirfe,^ 
rauft have appeafed ( if any thing had been aHe td 
appeafe) the tumultuous plaffions &{ th6 vulgar. 
But their headftrong fury defied every reftraint of 
reafon ot of fentirtieiit. They perfifted in their 
bloody purpbfe, whicK was executed without pity: 
yet their cruelty was followed by a fpeedy repent- 
ance , ahd punilhed by the Iharp pang^ of fcriiorfe , 
the intoleraible paiti of which they vainly attenipted 
to mitigate by inflidling a Well -merited vengeance! 
on the worthlefs and deteftable Callixehus*'. 

The rertioval of the Athenian admirals ,' arid the charaaec 
defeat and death of the Spartan Callicratidas, fuf- of xhtii 
pended for feveral months the military and haval 
operation^ on both fides. The behaviour of Philo- 
cles and Adimanthus , who had been joined in au- 
thority with Conon , were better fitted to obftrud 
than promote the meafures of that brave and pru-i 
dent commander. The former was a man of a 
violent and impetudus tamper, unaccuftomed td 
fefledipn , deftitute of experience, and incapabte 
pi goterning others , or himfdf. The lattejf 

*^ Xcnopb. et Diodoc ihH^ 

Vol. m. a 
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poflcflf d pelha^ title virtue of hnniianit^ , but ^af 
(jeftitute of fpiHt and adivity , qualities fa afuai in 
bis age and country. Though ready with bis tongue^ 
ht was flov^ with his hand, carekfs of difcipliney 
negligent of duty, and fufpeded of a treafopable 
cprrefpoi>dence with the public enemy. : 

. Gteqnicu^ , . who tiomitianded the Spartans and 
thpir cpnfedei^tes , was a man of a very difieren6 
^barader. But the diftrefsful fituation of aiE»rs| 
preven^ted him Irom difplaying his abilities in any 
important epterprife. His armament was inferior 
in ftrength; bis feilors were diifieartened by defeat} 
he bad n0t money to pay them ; even their fub^ 
j^ft^nce at Chios was very fparing and precs^rious. 
Thefe vexatious circumftances increafed the m^ti* 
nous fpirit by which the confederates were #00 
liamrally animated. They reproached the unge- 
nerous parfimony of the Chians , whom they had 
taken arms to defend; they fpurned the authority 
<Df their commander ; and in order to obtain thofe 
advantages which their fervices dcferved, and which 
)lad been unjuftly denied them , they determined to 
become rich at once by feizing and plundering the 
Urge and wealthy capital Of that flourifhing ifland. 
The defign, though fecretly formed , was avowed 
with open boldnefs. The Cortfpirators , whofe 
numbers feenved to promife fuccefe, or at leaft to 
fecUre impunity, affumed a badge of diftinftion , 
that they might encourage each other, and intimi* 
-^ate their opponents^ EtconiCus^ was juftly klarmed^ 
with the progrefs of fedition. It was dangef- 
ous to attack the infurgeiits by force ; if he 
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dcftroyed them bjr fraud , be might be exposed to the c iHi a .f*. 

itproach find obloquy of Greece. The coi^dudl -which) ^y^r 

he perfued was conceived M^ith an enterprifing co^-* 

rage, and executed with a refolute firqanefs. Wrthi 

only fifteen feitbful and intrepid followers, arnckedi 

with concealed daggers, he patrolled the ftreets of) 

Chios. The firfl: man whom they met diftin*' 

guiihed by a reed { for that iwas the badge of con^i 

^iraqr )> was put to death ^ and a crowd coUed^^ 

ifig to know why the man had. been flain, theyt 

were told it was for wearing a reed on his cafque; 

The report was immediately fpread throngh every^ 

quarter xrf the city. The reed -men ( as they were 

called ) were confounded at difcovering a confpi* 

lacy more fiecret and tnore formidable ^an theii^ 

own. They dreaded that every man whom they* 

met might know and kill them ; and , as they» 

had: not time to affemble for their mutual defence^^ 

they haftily threw away t;he reeds, which expofed 

them to the dangerous alfault of their unknownt 

enemies. 

- Th^ cbara£ler of Eteopicus , as far as we caa tyHmdet . 

judgp from Ins anions j juftly entitled him to the Jb^wiL* 

command; but the partiality both of Cyrus and of tniind,M4 

Ae confederates eagerly folicited the return of Ly- J^^/v 

{ander. The Spartans^ though inclined to gratify cus. 

them , were perplexed by an ancient Uw enaded ^^vjnp- 

in the jealoufy of freedom to prohibit the fame ^. q, w; 

perfoA from ^eing twice intrufted with the fleet. 

^hat they. might not; violate the refped due to tiu^ 

laws , while at the fame time they complied with 

the requeft of their powerful allies ^ (hey inyefted 
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« H A P. Aracus, a weak and obfcur^ man, vrith the namd 
XXU^ of admiral y and fent out Lyfander as fecond in 
command. The latter was received at Sardis by 
the Perfian prince, vrith the wrarmeft demonftra- 
tions of joy. He was fupplied with money to fa- 
tisfy the immediate wants of the troops ; and , as 
Cyrus at that time happened to make a journey 
into Upper Afia , the revenues of his wealthy pro- 
vince were configned , in his abfence , to the ma^ 
xiagement of his Spartan friend. Such powerful 
refources could not long remain unemployed in 
the aiftive hands of Lyfander. His emiffaries af- 
fiduoufly engaged or prefTedthe Ionian andCarian 
feamen. The harbours of Afia Minor , particu* 
larly the port of Ephefus , glowed with the ardor 
of naval preparation , and in a few months Lylan-^ 
der failed to the Hellefpont with a hundred and 
fifty gallies , and attacked the important town of 
Lampfacus. The place ^ though vigoroiifly de- 
fended by the natives as well as by the Athenian 
garrifon, was at length taken by ftorm; and ao 
cording to the barbarous pradlice of the age , aban- 
doned tOx the licentious rapacity , the avarice, the . 
luft, and the fury, of the conquerors *'. 
thththt" The languid and imprudent meafures of the 
toandm ^ Athenians at Samos accufc the abilities of Tydeus^ 
pref»are to Menauder i and Cephifodptus , who had . been lately 
laiae'"* joined in command with Conon and his unworthy 
colleagues. They failed too late to fave Lampfat 
cus, but as they pofleif((d an hundred and eighty 
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fellies, a fofce fupcrior to LyCsmder's, they' an- c H A F. 
chored on the oppofitc , or European fide of the xxu. 
Hellefpont, at the diftancc of fifteen furlongs, in 
order t6 provoke the enemy to an engagement. " * 
•Their unfortunate ftation was the mouth of the 
JEgos Fotamos , orriver of the goat , diftinguiflied 
Jby that name on account of.fome fmall iflands, 
which rifing high above the furface of the waters, 
-exhibit to a lively imagination the appearance of 
that anirbdl. This place was injudicioufly chofen, Tkeirim* 
fmce it afforded very infecure ridinff'; and was dif- ?'"*«»«• 
tant two miles from Seitos^ theneareft town from, lence. 
\vhich the fleet could be provided with neceffaries. 
Alcibiadei , who in his Thracian retirement was 
unable to withdraw his attention from the war in 
which he had long aded fu^h a diftinguiflied part, 
modeftly admoniflied his countrymen of their im^ 
prudence ; but he was arrogantly reproached ftn'pre. 
turning, while an. exile and an .outlaw, to give ad- 
vice to the ^adwrals of Athens. Their fubfequent 
condud too; faithfully coriiefponded with this info-? 
Icnce and folly.- Defpifing the inferiority of the 
Pcloponnefianjfltet, thi^advaticcd in order of bat- 
tle-to the harbour of Lampfacu^ j and when the 
enemy moved notirom :their ftation , they returned 
in triumph as acknowledged matters of the fea. 
The pmdonoe of Ly fander perceived and indulged 
Aeir prefumption. * During four days he bore ^ 
with extJ^aordinary patiehc^,:^^ their ^repeated infults, 
affe<aing ibe utmoft difmdination to an engage- 
ment , carefully retaining his fleet in a place of fe- 
W?ity, and regularly dilpatohing a few fwift-failing 

Q3 
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•vcflels to.obfdrve^ tbb modohsaitd betiavte)ur of th^ 
tAtBcniafas when tbiy iTetorncd from tbcit daily 
rcri^iife to' ttie Toad of£gos Potambs. 

The fifth day they again bore up vritir the Fcloi. 
ponnefians, and provoked them' to battle by m^re 
;daring raiiaaces than oh any foftner occafion. As 
,they flattered tbem(elves withran undoiibced pro* 
fpcil of fucce(s , they yielded wt^but irefcrve t6 
all the petulance of prdfpcrity, and debated ift 
what tnanner they fhouid treat the Xa(ied»iwohiart 
jpitifbners who had the miiferiune to fati tneo tbei^ 
jpoi*er. The crncl Philoclcs pro^ofed to ctit of 
their right hamfe, that thofc enemies of Athene 
anight be eqttaiiy incapable to managfe the oara^nd 
to bfandifh the fpear; and thi» bloody ftick^ 
poo , though oppofed by Adrmamos < Wad iapptov^ 
ed by the majority of his cotleaigues* Aftei m>^ 
fultii^ the enemy in a mannec tbe mbfi: morciffy^ 
ing and difgracefol , tbiy retired with mi air of 
exultatibn mb^ed with tontemipt^ • The 'Pclo- 
ponnefian/ fpy-boats foUowed them ar il(k^) at si 
convenient diftance , and bbferved that they had 
no £6omt reached their. fbttions' diAn the fcamcn 
lahded, ftragglcd abont thie fhore) >dvam:ecl iint) 
the inland couptry in qafiA <rf proviflon«For amtife^ 
ment, indulged inr inttelbnce, or TcveUiJd'W dSfctf^ 
den The advke-boarts returned' iritk ohcOrtiftioti 
celerity 66 convey^the welcome irtdJigeriGe'toLy- 
fander, who had eoobarkeid the troops, ekare^ ht^ 
ihips, and. made every .nd«eflary preptfratibn t^ 
avail himfelf of the favbrable oppT3)irtuniey to ef. 
fe<a by ftratagem what itmight have beeii 4wgcrou« 
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\o itttmpt %y fbrei. When his fcouts aji- c rf X W 
proadfed the middle of the channel, they hoiftcd Xih. 
their ihields (for that \va^ the appointed %nal ) , 
and at the feme n^omcnt the JPelopohneflan fqiia* 
'drons yicr6 cbnimaridid to fet fail that they finiight 
fiXTprik the hpftil6 /lef'et , and indulge that ^efcnl:^ 
taei^t arrd animofity which bad htcH rendered mdri 
violent and furious by thfe loilg ahd prudent re- 
Hrajrit of their co'mitiarid^r. The vidory was 
cortiplete , it that can be called i vidlory wher4 
thert was fcarecly ^ny refiflance. The Vigilant 
"a^divity of Coriori ehdcavoui-ed fcatfottabfy to a^ 
fenSble th6 (Irength of the AtHettiaris ; but his advici 
Svas difdained. by officers incapa(ble arid uhwofrthj^ 
of cpifafhand , and his orders \(rdre defpife'd by fca- 
men unaccoftdifacd iind ui^iwilling to dbey. At 
length they became fenfible of the danger when it 
was too late to avoid it. Their fhips were taken*,"' 
'either altogether empty ^ or manned wjth fuch 
ieeblc crew* as were unable to workt mucnlefsto 
defctwl them. The troops atid failors who flocked 
to tUe fhore from indifferent quarters , arid with dif- 
^i;dered precipitation , were attackfcd by the regu- 
lar onfet and difciplined valpr of the Pcloponne- 
fians. Thbfc who fought were flain ; the r^m^indet 
^ed into the inmpfl; reeefles of the Cherfonefus , or 
took refuge in the Athenian fortreffes which weric 
Scattered over that peninfula. When Lyfander 
reviewed the extent of his well-nierited fucQcfs , h^ 
tfoun^, that of a fleet oj^ an hundred and eighty fail^ 
only nine vefTels had efcaped, eight of which 
>Yere condu(fted by.Conoa to the friendly iflaod of 

^4 
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C ij A P. Cyprus, while the ninth carried to Athens* die 
X3^ii. paelancholy news of a difafter equally unexpedled 
and fatal. A l^updfcd ;|nd feventy-pne gallies, 
;and three thpufand prifonefs (^mpng whom were 
Philocles and Adimantqs ) , rewarded the patience 
^nd fortitude of Lyfander, who returned with hi$ 
invaluable fppil tp Lampfacus ^ apai^lft the joyouf 
acclamations of naval triumph *'. 
The Atiie- Before purfuing the natural confequpnc^s pf att 
^'nert ex^ fvent the mpft important t^at had hithertp hap.- 
cutcf}. ' pened ;n a}l the Greciaq wars , it was neceffary fof 
Lyfander tp dccidp the fate pf the Athenian pri- 
soners, agaiqft whom the confederates were' ani* 
inateji by all that uqreLenting hatred which is conr 
genial to the ftern charader of republicans exafpe^ 
rated by continual prpvpcatipn and recent infult, 
-The i{>juftice ^nd cruelty of that ambitious people 

>' Xenoph. ft, 4S6, et ft^q. et Plur. in tyCand. By the battle 
4>f JEgos Potamos the Athenians loft' the empire of the fea, whfch they 
had acquired by the eoBfent of their maritime allies io the fourth year 
pf the feyenty-fiftb Olympiad. They enjoyed* tlierefore, tbat/oyereignty, 
or empire as they ilyled i|» from (he year 4?7 till th^ yeay 49S befoif 
Chrift; that is, a |>eriod of feventy- two years. This important com- 
putation is not to be found in any ancient writer; and no two 
- -Authors agree in palculating the duration of the Atheaian empire, 
liyfias in his Funeral Oration • p. 93. lays , '* Dupng fe-fepty years in 
;^hich the Athenians comnianded the Tea.** Uiodorus Siculus (ad Olymp. 
9^. I.) iays, the Athenians commanded the Tea fixty-fi'^e ye4rs. Ifoerates 
in one place Ci.' p. I74* ) agrees with Lyfias; in anotbei; ( ii. p.' 209*) 
-with Diodqru». Andpcides (Orat. iii. p. 7^6,) ftates it at> eighty- fivf 
^ears. Lycurgus (adv. Leoc. p. 14'^.) at ninety. Dionyfius Halicarnaflbs 
(Ant^ Roip. fn^ init.) at lixty eight. Demofthenes, as we shall fee 
ftelow , ftates it varioviOy at Idrty •!!¥€• fixty-five , aiid ievei^ty - three 
4fcar6. ■• • ' .♦ - 
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>werc carefully dffcribcd and mialicfoufly exagge* i} n a v^ 
rated in the diEi^adful tribtmal of their enemies, .Kxu. 
** It would be tedious to enuaaerate, though it was 
impoffible ever to focget , their multiplied and abo* - 
lunable crimes , of which fo many individuals , and 
fq^^ny communities; had beeii the innocent and 
^inKappy vidlims* Even of late they had deftroyed 
vrithout remorfe , and without the fhadow of necef- 
fity , the helplefe crews of a Corinthian and an An- 
drian vedd. The gods had averted the atrocious 
xefolution propofed by the bloody Fhilocles^ of 
^hich the author' and the approvers were equally 
jcritiginal; nor could thofe deferve pardon who 
were incapable of pity ". Such difcourfe , which 
refounded frora^very quarter of the affembly ,; de^- 
clared , without the neceffity of the formal vote, the 
unanimous d^qri^ ;0f the confederates. As the 
prifoners had been ftrippcd. of their arms, there 
:Vras -nothing to^be feared froifl jheir numbers and 
defpair. They were conduded into the prefedce 
-pftjieir armed- judges; and, as -a 'prelude to the 
4nbuman maffapre , Lyfander fternly demanded of 
Philocles what he deferved jtq fuffer lor his inteind^ 
cd cruelty. The Athenian replied with firmncfe, 
" Accufe not thqf^ whom youare endtled to judge, ' 
,but infli(Jl pn us the fame puniflinicnt which we, i|i 
a different fortune.,, would have anflided on .onr 
enemies". The jvprds were fcarc^ly ended wheQ . , 
J-yfander hacked him in pieces. . The PeloprppiHi- 
Jian foldiers followed the bloody example <rf their 
CQijjniancler. Of tliree thoufand Athenians;, A4^-" 
paantus alone was fpared either becaufe h? had 
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jc n A^ eppofcd thedctc(hblcr^foluti6ilo^Philocles,OT^ 
xxiL jcaufc he had)eftga^€cl in i treacbtrbus cottttpt^ikA- 
cnce with the Spartans **. 
vhwsof ^ k migbt be expeded, that imthedi^tely after afi 
ly&nder. leyenl Mrbich gave hitn the command of the fea^ 
Lylkndcr Ihould fail to the Piraeus , and Affatilfe thft 
Junfortunaie city , which Wa^ already gridvoiifly op^ 
^i^reffed by the Lacedaemonian arirly at Decelia. 
Sttt the fe^cidte Spartart for^f^^ the numerous 
^bftaeles that §ppcif^ his^ c6nc|ueft of AthensT, and 
yrudetitly feftrliift^ii the ^agei^ncfs of thd trddps and 
his own. The ftrorigly fofrfcified harboufrs of that 
cslpltafl /the long and lofty witlls which furrouridcd 
the city on every fide , the ancient renown arid ac- 
tual defpair of the* Athejniatis , miift render iht 
fiege, if not altogether fruiilefs, at Icaft difficoft 
and tedious ; and thc^ prctiotte ihomcnts wafted it 
this doubtful enterprife might b^ employed ia 
kttainfing certain ^ immediate, and moft important 
«d Vantages. • \ ^ 

ifc efiab- * Orf the coalft neither of Greece vn6r oF Afia, nor 
litfaei the lof any of the intermediate iflands , was there a na- 
Jmpire "^^^ force Capable of contending With the fket of 
over the cLylfender, nch* any fidrtified place in all thofe cou* 
S*"/ tries (except the dty of Athenif alone ) ffafficknt to 
Afi»and refift the im'preflion of his army. It Was a defign, 
©ryiLp!' <*^r<ffdre, whidhtiiight well'deferve his ambitioflf, 
xciii. 4. ^»d which was hot^ cortdertiried by his prudence, 
A.c.4of. to eftablifli or cofifirrti the Ladedfemoriian empire 
over thofe valodbfc and extertfive coafts. Thte po 
Jnifous cities of Byzaritiuni arid Chahiedoh "y^tt 

>* ^CAoph. Hellen. JPluiarch in Lyfknd. 
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^tbtafckad ttiKt t^keii <J<itiiig the aftdnilhment and c ft 1 i?. 
Wfr<ir otCiifidhetf by the di^cidful arid Irreparable xXti, 
<niirf<:>rtt]n<3 of their Atheriiafl allied. After thefe 
'itnp<>rtant acqoJfetioM j Lyfadder fartled to th6 lAand i 

of Lefbos, tiedtieed Mieylene, ;«rtd confirmed the 
allegiante of Meehymna. While he esitehdW hfe 
arms <jrvtr the n^hbouViftg iftands, is^WcB as thfe 
ftntrkme ttv^tt^ off Lydia iflnd Ciriti^ a poWttftA 
fquAck(to\ conlmaoded by the cnterpriffng' v^ldr* 
'<>^ Etebtriciis ^ ravaiged the fKbresi ofMdccdofl , fob- 
<Ittcd ihe^fca-pbrts of Thraee, aitci rode yiAorioufe 
1/f thti Hti^^tmt and l^ropontis, the \£geatt and 
'Etlkifi^ fea&. Ill lix 6r eight inOnflis after the 
Athenian difafter at ^gos Potamos^ the feireft 
^l^jtiOfl of the 2ttickht wortd , ehe moft fiivored 
1)y tf acute , afid the tM& adoriVed by art , refudlanftl jr 
^ahmiitfid to the {kwer^ 0t yotaittarilyact^jit6d tbfc 
lailiancc of Spacri^. • ^ ^ 

• 5 Dating ^this fo»g fc*ie^ <rf triuW^hSj Lyfaftder Ws^w 
"WiVier loft fight ol th^ ttdudti^tt 6f Atherts'; aft thr'eii^o. 
-l^bj^A i«poramt in iffetf , aftd n^ccfffalry to the tionoc 
cttftfphcftion • of his extenftvc plart^ Thd vigitence ^*^"*' 
-of the Petepottd^fiad J^uafdroris ptevewt6 j the 
^(m\ kippiks^ of fordgn grain fip6m rciaibiTfig the 
diftreifeddty. In all the tcTwns Which Turrtedered, 
^ wbich wei?c tak^n by Itarnal, the Athenian gai^ 
ircfoas? %ere farved fro«» imiiiedfcite cfeath, onlf 
ism coti^moti ii}d^ they r^tifr^^ *P ttj^tit native 
4Xitttiify. Bf fy^h contrmnceti ibe ^Jrafty SpJartatt 
lBXp0^(^ that ttoe fcahr^ity of pfovifions Woilld fqofi 
coihpd the g^owinjg ittultkiifde of irihal^ttf^ti t<| 
Submit te the La^edaewoniaa ariAjr ^tDfefeelfe, Bi|t 
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Q U k V. the Athenians , who defpifed the aflault^ i>f the 

xx\l. enemy , braved the hardOiips of famine, £vea 

^fter Lyfander had blocked up their harbours widi 

9n hundred and fifty fail , they ftilt defended , with 

vigor, their walls and ramparts ; patient^ly epdored 

fatigue and hunger; and beheld with obftinate 

unconcern , the afi|idion of their wives and chil- 

dren. Atpidf^'the ravages of death a^d difeafe, 

.whiph advanced with iqcreafing horror, they 

punifhed, with the utmoft feverity, the ignoble 

cowardice of Archeftratus, who firft naentioned 

<:apitulation , and declared that the fame momeqC 

ihould pu^ an ei^d to their iiiidepe.Qdenc^i and their 

lives. 

sieireoF But notwithftanding the melancholy firmne& o| 

orr** ^^ P^P^h^ affembly, a numerous a^d powerful 

xciv. r. party in the ftate was governed rather by intereft 

A. c. 404. than by honor ; and the grcateft enemies of 

Athenian liberty fJoUriflicd in the bofom of the re-. 

pViblic. The ariftocratical leven of the Four 

Hundred had infeded the whole body of the fa- 

tiate ; and not only the inconftant Tberamenes, 

but feveral other men of abilities and infikienoe, 

who had b^en mofi; adive in fubverting that crud 

tyranny , regretted the reft oration of democuftcy 

to a people , who ( as they had recently proved i» 

^any parts of their cpndud) \vere unable to enjoy, 

without abufing , the invaluably gift of freedooL 

Jn republictp . goveraments , the misfortunes, 

Vfhich ought to bind all ranks of men in the fifmed 

and moft indiflbluble uniop , have oftea little other 

^^|]d^ace th^ ^o ^x^^er^te th^ poUtic^ &<^0£¥ 
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which tear and diftrad the community. Amidft c H A I7^« 
every form of pubJic diftrefs , the Athenians ca* xxit 
balled, clamored, accufed, and perfecuted each 
0ther; and the fadidn of the nobles, who aded 
vrith , fuperior concert , vigor , and addrefs , de« 
ftroyed , by dark infmuations , falfe witneffes , per- 
jury , and every other fpecies of legal fraud and 
cruelty « the feditious Cleophon ; and other turbu<* 
knt demagogues , who might moft effedlually have 
oppofed thdr meafures '*. 

When thefe obftacles were removed ^ Thera- Nefrook*. 
menes (whofe recent merit prevented thefufpicion xheraL* 
of the affembly ) propofed an embafly to Lacedae-* nes witit 
inon, which ihould requeft a fufpenfion 6f hoftili- Jl/.^*^^ 
ties , and obtain , if poflible , fome moderate terms 
6f accommodation. He named himfelf , with nine 
colleagues, as the perfons beft qualified to under-i 
take this important commiflion; flattering the 
people irr the cleared and leafl; ambiguous terms ^ 
with an undoubted profpeft of fuccefs. A decree: 
was immediately pafTed , invefting the ambalTadors 
with full powers. They affumed the facred badge 
of their inviolable charadler , reached in fafety the 
Spartan camp , held a conference with king Agis ^ 
iind afterwards repaired to the Lacedaemonian 
capital. During four months they cartied on their 
pretetlded negociation with the fenate, the kings., 
the ephori, and efpecially with Lyfander, whofe 
authority , being unknown to the ancient conftitu^ 
tion of Sparta ^ was far more extenfive than that o( 
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^ H A p, ?ill the other m^gift^tcs together With hiift^ 
X^iu prinqipally , the pl^in was concerted for eooipcjlipg* 
the Atbcm^n? to (ifktnlt to terms, of peace, ,wbicE 
|hey ipuft have regarded asr worfe* uotoaly tbai^ 
war, l?ut d^ath ". The fqrtifications of thtithAu 
bowrs were to be demolifted, as Mrell as the long 
yralls which joipe^ them with the city i tbey >vcrc 
to ftirrepder 41 their ftips , but twelve ; tp refiga 
every pretfpfioji: to i^eir ancient; poflfeflions iii fon 
reign parts ; to rccal frgm banilbrocnt the furvh 
ving line^iibers of the Jatc tyrannical ariftocracy? 
to follow the ftandard of Sparta in war; and, in 
peace ) to mould their political cpnftitution aftcc 
the iQpdel which thgt ^viilorious republic, ipigbl 
think fit to prefcribe- . i 

which is When Theramene^ produced thefe unexpeiSted 
by"br* fr^i^ ^f ^^^ bo^fted negociation , the Athenians had 
Atheni. ©o longer either ftrength or fpjrit to refifti oi 
*"*• 9veA courage to die. Dpripg the long abfeace of 

their ambaffadors , the fiege had been carrijed otk 
with redoubled vigor. . The Laced^eoKMuans^ 
i^einforced by the Thebans as we)l as by their nur 
inerou^ allien of Pelpponnefos, had invefted tba 
pity on every fide, the harbouf^ werci clofelx 
blocked up by lyyCander, who had become maftei 
of Melos, CeoSjJEgina, and Salamisi ifiands fo 
near to Athens that they were almofl; regarded ai 
a part of the Attic territory, , The greatdft miCcry 
prevailed within the walls ; the famine was jntoler 
table, and the difeafes more intol9niblc than tbt 

'* Lylitt tgainft Eratoniientt* p. a7)* 
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fkmrie. ' The full period of thrice nine years had o vi a K 
dapffjd , ^hich , if we may credit a moft accurate ijin 
and' faithful hiflorian ^' , had been afligned by re-' 
peated oracles and predidlions , as the deftined ternf 
of the Feloponnefian \var and of the Athenian^ 
greatnefs. The principal leaders of the democracy^ 
had beeti cut off by the perfidious fnare$ of theii^ 
opponents , tvbo were prepared to bear a foreigil 
yoke, provided they might uftirp domeftic tyranny.* x 

That odious fadlion was ready to approve the 
mcafurtfs of Theratnenes , who mieht intiitoidate 
ihe dejeded aflembly by declaring (a mod melan- 
choly truth ) that the fcverity of the Lacedeemo*^ 
iimsi ejcceffive as it feeroed , was yet moderation * - < 
ind lenity when compared with the furious ami 
tinextingiiifhable rage of the Thebans and Corin* 
ihians^ who maintained that the Athenians deferved 
ftot any terms of accommodation; that their crimesf 
•ujght to be perfecuted with unrelenting vengeance^ 
their proud city demolifhed with fuch perfedl dew 
ftrudiOn , that not even its veftige fhould remain | 
and the infolent inhabitants utterly extirpated fromf 
Greece , which they had fo long difturbcd by thek 
ambition , and provoked by their tyranny and cru- 
elty. Such an argument Theramenes might have 



" The words of Thucydidet , I. v. p. 3«2. tre very rtmarktble. 
** He rem embers , that from the firft commencement of hoftillties « i% 
hm pttm eonftantly i^rophtfled that the WM vonld Uft thrice ainf 
Icars , which,. of all pred^^ont« wan ^>^^0^ firm «nd ftahle ; ^* or at 
the idiom of the Creek languaft ^ill hear» ** tht moft firqi an4 
ftgble. " 
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employed , if it had been ncceffary to employ an^ 
argument^ tg juftify his negociatidri with thd 
Spartans , which wa^ confirrfied and .ratified by the 
voice of the ariftocratical cabal, andfuBmitted to» 
rather than accepted , by the majority of the af- 
fembly , \vith the gloomy filence of defpait. 

On the fixteenth of May , the day on which the 
Athenians had been accuftomed to celebrate the 
anniverfary of the immortal vidory of Salatpis^ 
the hoftile armament took poffeffion of their har4 
bours; the combined army enteted their gates* 
The \^alls and fortreffes of the city of Minervaii 
which the generous magnanimity of its inhabitantSi 
preferring the piibJic fafety to their own, had 
abandoned in defence of Greece to the /fury of a 
barbarian inyadefr ^ were ungratefully levelled to 
^he ground by the implacable refentment of the 
Greeks ; who executed their deftrudive purpofe 
with all the eagernefs of emulation, boafting^ 
amidft the triumphs of martial mufic^ that the 
demolition of Athens would be regarded \ in fuGi 
ceedin^ ages , as the true acra of Grecian freedpna* 
Yet after they had Citisfied their vengeance, they 
feemed to regret its effeds. The day was con- 
eluded with a magnificent feftival, in which the 
recitation of the poets formed, as ufual, theprin- 
cipal ornament of the entertainment. Among other 
pieces Was rehearfed the Eledra of Euripides, and 
particularly that affeding chorus, ** We come, O 
daughter of Agamemnon! to thy ruftic and 
iuimble roof*. The words \irere fcarcely uttered^ 
%hen the whole aflembly melted into tears, thei 

' forlorn 
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* forforn condition of that young and virtuous prin- C H a K 
cefs, expelled the royal palace of her father, and xxii. 
inhabiting a miferable^cottage , in want and wretch- 
cdnefs, recalling the dreadful viciffitude of for- 
tune which had befallen Athens, once miilrefs of 
the fea,and foyereign of Greece, but deprived, 
in one fat^l hour, of her fbips , her walls ^ and her 
ftrength i and reduced from the pride of power and 
profperity, to inifery , dependence , and fervitude, 
without exerting one memorable effort to brightea 
the laft moment of h^r deftiny^, and to render her 
fall illuftrious '*. 

'« Xenoph. Hellcp. 1. ii. c. i. et f<(qf. Diodor. 1. xlii* Xbf— *aOf4. 
?}ut.,iji Lyiaiid. pt 4d8« Lyfi»s in Entoi^c et Agorat* 



Vol. nL 
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XXIII. 

The rapa. 
city and 
cruelty of 
the Spar, 
tan go* 

vctumcnt* 



CHAP XXIIL 

Aafacity hni Cruthy of the Spartan Qovevitment. 

— The Thirty Tyrants in Athens. — Perfecution of 
Lyjtus and bis Family, w^ Theramenes oppbfes ibe 
Tyfants. — SangkinaV^y Speech of Critias. ^J^ Death 
of Theramenes, — Perfecution * and Death of Aki- 
bikctes. — ThrafybuIUs feizes Phyli — Defeats the 
Tyrants. — Memorable Speech of ThrafyhUhis. 

— Oath of Amnejly '— not faithfully obferved. 

X HE conqueft of Athens, and the aeknow* 
ledged dominion of Sparta, terminated the me- 
itiorable War of twenty-feven years. It ftill 
remained for Lyfander to reduce the ifland of 
Samos ' , >yhich enjoys the honorable diftindion 
of being the laft fcttlement in the Eaft that defied 
the ambition of Pericles , and the laft which fub- 
mitted to the arms of Lyfander. The conquered 
iflands and cities fuffered ftill greater vexations 
under the Spartan^ than they had done under 
the Athenian, empire. Among thehomle fadUons* 

' Comp. Xenopb* Helleo. 1. ii. p. ^6i, et Plut. iiL p. 31. ia 
lyCand. Lyfias adv. Eratofih. p. 274. et Diodor. p. 396. It if 
remarkable, that Xenopbon and Lyfias, both contemporaries* should 
dilFer in a matter of chronology ; the one placing the conqueft of 
Satnos before, and the other after, Lyfander*s voyage to Athens. 

' ThfCe were the ruJUtiMMViui S'Ti iixuig icxi a^x^^ 9 mentioned 
by Thucydides and Xenophon; ** aftociations • or rather coHfpiracies , 
for mutual defence in courts of juftice* and for mutual aiBIUace ia 
obtaining offices of power. *' 
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which ambition or clanger had formed in thoTe chap. 
turbulent republics, Lyfander always preferred that acxiii. 
party which poffefled mpft craft and leaft patriot- 
ifm. At the head of this cabal , he placed a 
Spartan Harmoftes, or governor, on whofe obfe- 
quious cruelty he could depend. The citadels were 
garrifoned by mercenaries; a tyrannical fadion in- 
fulted as fubjeds, thofe whom they had envied as 
rivals , or dreaded as enemies ; and every fpecies of 
licence and diforder was exercifed, with a prefump- 
tion that could be equalled only .by the tamenefe 
with which it was endured \ The Afiatic Greeks 
regretted the diflionorable yoke of f erfia ; they 
regretted the ftern dominion of Athens ; both which 
feemed tolerable evils, compared to the opprcflive 
cruelty of Sparta and Lyfander. The contribu- 
tions , of which they had formerly fo much com- 
plained , no longer appeared exorbitant. Lyfander 
was the firft and the laft conqueror who impofed oa 
thofe feeble communities the enormous tribute of 
a thoufand talents *. 



' In (lead of the fwect draught of Libetty , Sparta , tCffordinK t* 
Ttaeopompus , gave Greece the bitter cup of SU?ery. In the city of 
Miletus « be facrificed at once eight hundred men , of the democratical 
faction « to the implacable rage of their adverDiries. Plat, in Lyi^nil; 

* Diodorut , p. 400. fayi , ^Xi<« rm x'Xiwv rocXflgr&^r Hofl' himvrwp 
*« more than a thoufand talents yearly; " that it, above two hundred 
thoufand pounds. It may be computed from Plut. in Lyfand. et 
Xenoph. p. 461. that Lyfander fent home a itill larger funi after tb*^ 
fnrrender of Samos. The law of Lycurgus refpeaing gold and iilver. 
which had been long virtually, was now formally « abolished. The ufii 
•f the precious meuU was allowed to tht ftate , but forbidden tt 
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c H A pi Tt^ unrelenting feverity of S^partai has ofiially 
xxin. been afcribed to the perfonal character of htt 
Caufef . general, whofe natural arrogance and cruelty were 
•fcribed. heightened and confirriied by thb fudden exaltation 
of his fbrtune. Ffom' the fimpte citizen of a fmall, 
Sind then unforCiiitate republic, he became, in i 
few years, the arbiter of Greece. Athens acknow^^ 
iedged his authority; the fmaller cities courted his 
protedion; venal ji5^ts and orators extolled him 
with odes and panegyrics i he was honored with 
crowns and ftatues, and worQiipped by hymnsand 
facrificcs '. Yet it is obvious to remark , that 
Vhatever might be the temper and manners of Ly^ 
fander , his ' country is juftly accbuntable for the 
wrongs \^hich be was allowed to commit with im^ 
punity ; and it is uncertain whether another general, 
placed in the fartie fituation^ would have adled on 
different principles ; fin ce the nature of the Spartaa 
inftitutions , and the ambitious views of the r^- 
•public, feemed to demand and juftify uncommoa 
« exertions of feverity. In the adminiftratioti of their 

domeftic government, five or fix thoufand Spartans 
tyrannized ov^r thirty thoufand Lacedemonians; 
thefe tyrannized , with fl:ill greater rigor , over 
thrice that number of flaves; and it was natural^ 
to expei^^ ^hat.whcn the flaves were afTociated 



indivMuali » under pain of death « Ttie prohibition , however, was 
vnivarfiiUy diOregarded ; wiany Spartans pofle.fled abundance of gold>and 
filver; none incurred the penalty of (he law, Compar. Plat, pt.^.enopli. 

*|oc. cleat, .et I&firat io.AcchiiUMU. ^ ■- v 

' Plut. in LyfanU. 
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with the troops ^ y all thcfe dtfcriptions of men, c m k 9f 
Spartans , L^c^daempnians > aqd Helots , . would .?^xiu. 
tyraniiize^ with the emulation of cruelty, over their 
conquered f\ibje<3s., ...,,. 

. The fc^nty materials ' of aiacient hiftory cannot 
.enable us ipinutely to ^explain the humiliation and 
diftref§ of the Afiatic Greeks, opprcflbd by th^ 
.doujble tyranny of the Spartans;,, and. of their fel- 
lowrcitizeusi. . Contemporary writers, who beheld 
^lis fc^ne of mifery and defolation, ;feem at a lolls 
for wprds. to imprefs its. horror,, Ifoci;ates endea- 
yours to grafp the amplitude of the fubje^ilin thp 
vague l^inguage pj general. defcription; by flroke^ 
of ^exaggeration and hyperbole, be .{upplies ' the 
place of clear and pofitive information ; but all the 
jcopioufnefs and. energy of .the Qre^k tongue, fink 
J)eneath the? heayy aflflidipn^ of that, wifortunate 
peppje, apd, the mind of tjbe pratpx feem^s tp labor 
jwith.a thojughjt whicb.he is pn^bk to ej^prefs ^-^ ^ 



The deep 

iropreffion 

which 

they made 

on con- .. 

tempo- 

rarieSa 



^ '^h» Htlots ^hefi tiMk fbc tkTe of^aciik&tfi Lil?erthir,i^ier«^ 

pafTages in Ifo^rates C Panegyr. et de Pace^)« it shonld feem th«e 
ilyfander often tippointed tliefb &eed men^tv o^ces of gr^at trtft kilcl 
authority. 

7 See the oration of Ifocratet on the peace , p. I7t » etc. In the 
panegyric of Athens y fp^aking of the ariOpciatical factionf; fop|M>rted 
hy Lyfander and the Laeedaemoniani , ICocrates fiiys, they conilfttd of 
wretches. *^ whofe cruelty and injuftice are unexampled in the hiAorr 
:«f mankind. From what indignity did th«f abftain ? Into what exoeflfes 
,were tljey n^t tranCported? They,, yv^o regarded the moft factiont at 
,the moil faithfuls tb« moj^ treachcf^u^ as the moit 4efffw«g. 7hek 
crimes proved infectious:, and ch^nge.4 ^he'inildoei^ of human j«Uii0i 
into iavage ferocity, "cto. See p* 5a » etc. -- 

R3 
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c A A p. is not, however, from fuch rhetorical defcriptions 
•oxrn. that we can attain an adequate and husktAory 
knowledge of the Spartan adminiftration : hiftory 
delights in pl^in and authentic fafts ; and the ri- 
gorous treatment of the Athenians themfelves , will 
beft reprefent the hardfhips infliAcd on their Afiatic 
colonies and dependences* 
The thirty The Athenians had furrendered their fleet ; their 
Tthtnl!'^ walls and harbours were demolifhed ; their citadel 
oiymp. was occupied by a Lacedaemonian garrifon , com- 
Jl^*^' '• noanded by Callibius , the friend of Lyfander ; and 
their government was ufurped by thirty men , the 
dependants and creatures of Sparta. The furious 
and profligate Critias formed a proper head for this 
ariftocratical council , whofe members have been 
Juftly branded in hiftory tmder the name of the 
Thirty Tyrants*. On pretence of delivering the 
ftate froip the malice of inforaiers, and the tur- 
bulence of feditious demagogues , they deftroyed 
the moft valuable portion of the community*. 
.Niceratus , the fon of Nicias , and a fon who in- 
herited not only the opulence , but the virtues of 
bis illuftrious father, was condemned to death j 



* Their namei are preferved in Xtnophoii,' Hellen. ii. 3, 

* Xenoph. p. 4^2. which Cxfar, ap. Sallnft. de Bello Catil. c. fi. 
evidently had in view, ** Laeedsmonii devictit Athcnfenfibns, trigiata 
Tiroa imporocrc .... Hi primo ceepere peflSmum qnetnque , ec omoibnt 
jnvf(bm , indemnatum necare. Eo populus hetari , ct merito dicei« 
fieri. Poft nbi ptullatim licentia crevit iuxu bonos et malos libidinofe 
jnterftceve .... Ita oivitas, ftrvlmte o^preflky ftult« li^titi9 gravel 
poenas dedit. *! 
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Leon , the moft public-fpirited , a^d Antipkon , 
the moft eloquent of his contemporaries , fhared 
the {ame£ate; Thrafybulus and Anytus were ba- 
jiilhed. Whoever was known to be powerful, 
was regarded as dangerous ; whoever was fuppofed 
to be rich *, wa§ accufed as criminal. Strangers 
and citizens were involved in one promifcuous 
rum . 

Amidll; this general wreck of whatever was moft 
worthy and refpedable, I fhali fdedl the perfecu- 
tion of Lyfias and his family , the only tranf- 
adion of that kind, recorded with fuch circum* 
ftances as atifwer the ends of hiftory. Ccphalus » 
the father of that ingenious orator , was by birth 
a Syracufan. The friendfhip of Pericles perfuaded 
him to fetde in Athens, where, under the protec- 
tion of that powerful ftatefman, he obtained wealth 
and honors. His inoffenfive and generous cha* 
r^der efcaped ^c enmity and perfecution to which 
the opulent Athenians were commonly expofed ; 
and he enjoyed the rare felicity of living thirty 
years in the midft of continual trials and impeach- 
ments, without being obliged to appear as plaintiff 
or def<?ndant in any litigation. His fons, Lyfias 
and Polemarchus , inherited his innocence. ^ his 
generofity, and his good fortune. Though ppflfeffed 
of the nfoft. valuable aecomplilhments , naturj^ 
and acquired, the brothers prudently kept, aloof 
from the dangerous paths of public life ; contented, 



CH A Bb 
XXUU 



inttftrtUd 
by the petn 
fecntionoC 
LyfiM and 
his family. 



^* Xenoph. 1. ii. p. 4^3, et fettf. 



R4 
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4} V A ^ 



The ora- 
tor's ac- 
count of 
thitmat>- 
ter. 



MritK thcit domcftfc fclidity/ thtf ^pirtd not -ti 
the tsmk of- Athcniaa*citizen$ ;. but iifeerally co6f 
•tribttted to fuppiy the cxigencfs of tJrcftattc,, front 
4Jie profits of a flaurifhing.manufiajdlofe.of IJiicIdsi, 
Svhich tbcy carried .oa by the labor of atehiindiol 
end itw^nty flaves. T^c cruelty/ ol": the ^iity 
2tyrantSy fropiwbofe rapacious. eyK. aeithex obfcurity . 
could conceal, nor merit defend, occafiondd the 
death of Polamarcfcus *, and the tmirbediate mif- 
fortunes, aswcUis the fiutqre. glory ofLyfias, vcbo 
^dled a diftingui&ed part, in overlurbing ithat 
^eteftable tyranny, and in bririginfe its authors and 
abettors to condign |)unilhment "- 

The hiftory is related by himiBlf with; pierfpi^ 
cuous pfecifion atid graceful^ fimplicity : " TIic 
-tyrants Theogni* and Pifo. acquainted their affa* 
ciatcs, Aat many ftran^ers* eftabliibcd at Atheni 
^ere .difa&ded to the government . This .was 1 
pla^ifible pretence for rifling the eflfedb of tiiefc 
unhappy l^en; a measure to which ^e thirty were 
Hot bnly excited by avarice,, hut prompted by fean. 
Mcmey was become neceffary for the prefervation 
of their power, which, being founded on ufurpa^ 
tion, and tyrannically adrbiniftered, could only be 
iiiaintained by the influence of corruption, and the 
taierceniry aid of foreign troops. The life of man', 
therefore, they regarded as a matter of little mo- 
ment; ithc amaffing of wealth was the principal 
obje<ft of their defire ;.tl>gratify which, ten ftrangera 
were at opce devoted to deftrudion. In this number, * 



*» See ^hc Life of Lyfias, and the Orations tlicre teftrred toi 
p. no, et ftqq. ' 
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dndfecd, vrcre t^vo poor men; a bifc ?ihd cruel c HA?. 
artifejc to. pcrfuade. you ♦ .Aihcnians.t that the .:x)C(a 
^miaiijing eight bad bteo condtaniied, notior the 
fake of their riches, but in order^to prefcfvre the 
,public tran^HJity;; as ii thewntercft of the 
.public had ever been the cpnccrti of thattynumical 
:cabal ! Their infamous defign was . executed .with 
inhuman cruelty. Their vicftims were taken in 
jheir beds , at fupper , in the pj^iracy.of domcftic 
retirement. Mfe they fcized ftcercifmg the rites of 
,hofpitality ; my guefts were rudely difmiffed; I 
.was delivered iato the. cuftody of the worthlelis 
,PifQ. . \Yhile his accomplice^ continued in the 
worklhop, taking: a lift of our flavesand effeds, I 
iaflfed him, ** Whether money could fave my Hfe? " 
^^' yes, a confiderable, funai. *• . *^ I will give you a 
Italeat of filyer. " This he.coofented to accept, ag 
tht price oi^My fafety { and to iiich a mclancfcoyr 
ifitmiion. w^stl reduced, that it afforded me a 
^tnomeutary eonfolatiop to depend on the prteari- 
OU3 faith of a man, who (as I "well knew ) defpifed 
every la\y ,: human . and divine. 3ut my comfort 
vwas of fhort duration ; fqr 1 bad no foonfcr opened 
ttiy coffer to ;pay him the talent,, than he prdered 
,his attendant to ,feizQ the oonteuts , confifting of 
-three .talents of fily^er, an hundred Daricks,. three 
irondred Cy ziccaes , and three . filver cups. I en- 
jtreated Pifo to allow, me a fmall fum to defray the 
expejafe of my journey. But he jdefired me to be 
thankful to .efcapewitb my: life. . Going out to- 
gether, we met the tyrants Mclobius and Mnefi- 
theides^ retufning from the workfliop. They 
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CHAP, inquired, where we were going? Pifo anfwered, te 
XXm. examine the honfe of my brother Polemarcfaus. 
They dcfired him to proceed ; but commanded me^ 
to follow them to the houfe of Damafippus. Pifo 
Avhifpered me to befilent, and to fear nothing, 
becaufe he would immediately come there. Upoa 
our arrival, we found Theognis guarding feveral of 
tny companions in calamity. I increafed the number 
of his prifoners ;i#but obtained an opportunity to 
rcprcfent my innodlwce and misfortunes to Da- 
mafippus , entreating him , by our paft friendfliip, 
. to employ his influence in my behalf. He aSmtd 
me of his intention to intercede with Theognis, 
whofe avarice would eafily perfuade him to betray 
his truft. While they convcrfed on this fubjcd, I 
took advantage of my knowledge of the houfe to 
efcape through three fccret paflages , which all . 
iiappened to be open and unguarded ; and for- 
tunately reaching the country-houfe of my friend 
Archimaus, a fbip-mafter, fent him to the city, 
that he might bring me inteHigence of my brother. 
He difcoyered , that the tyrant Eratofthenes had 
dragged him from the road , and conduded him to 
prifon, where he was ordered to drink hetnlock. 
At this melancholy news , 1 failed to Megara, 
under cover of the night. Our effeds becan^ the 
property of the tyrants, whofe mean avarice fpared 
not the fmalleft trifle belonging to us. Even the 
gold car-rings of Polemarchus's wife were forcibly 
torn away by the brutal Melobius ". " 

** Sec tl\e difcourfts, of LyGas ^g^n^ Asoratvs and Entofthenes , 
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• The Thirty juftificd tbefe abominable zAs of o H a f. 
cruelty by the authority of a fervile fenate , which xxiii. 
they ftill allowed to fubfift as the inftrument and '^*"*' 
accomplice of their tyranny. It could not be ex- "oftt'thlf 
peded, however, that in a city accuftomed to the ntantt* 
utmoft liberty •f opinion and freedom of debate, a 
body of five hundred, or even of thirty men, 
fhould continue to agree in the fame odious and 
opprcffive meafures. The firft feeds of difcord^ 
or rather the firft fymptoms of repentance, ap- 
peared in the fpeeches and behaviour of the bold 
and adlive Theramenes ; who , though the principal 
author of the ufurpation , was already difpofed by 
the humanity of his nature , or by the fingular in- 
conftancy of his temper*', to deftroy the work 
of his own hands. His ftrenuous endeavours were 
ufed to fave the innocent and unhappy vidims 
whom his furious colleagues daily devoted to de- 
ftruAion ; under,^ his protedion the citizens af- 
fembled , and expreffed their refentment or defpair ; 
and it was juftly apprehended that the government 
of the Thirty might be diffolved by the fame 
means , and by the fame man , who had fet on foot 
and fub verted the fhort- lived tyranny of the four 
hundred. The prefent ufurpation , indeed , was 
defended by a Lacedaemoniai^ garrifon ; but the 
Thirty dreaded the influence of Theramenes over 

»' Thucydid. viii. 68. et Teqq. LyGas'adverr. Sratofth. Xenop^oa 
paints him mors favorably ; and Ariftot. npud Pint. iii. 337* et Diodof. 
9* 350 » et fe^q. ftill mote fiivorably than X'enophon. 
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CHAP, the foreign troops ; they dreaded ftjU more his in- 
xxiiu fluence over the Athenian citizens, ^Ti^hen tfeey 
confxdered the precarious tenure of their authority, 
and the unjuft violence of their adminiftration , they 
refledted on the p^ with pain , and viewed the 
future with terror. But they had gone too far to 
retreat, and nothing remained but to prop tthe, tot- 
tering fabric of their power by ,€plarging its bafe. 
Three thoufand citizens were invited tp jpj^irticipate 
in thj& advantages/ and dangers of thpi: govern- 
inent. The ..reft were difarmcd.^.nd treated with 
an increafe of fc verity* . , , . 

Ht IS ae. ^ Theramenes vainly oppofed the criminal defiens 
CxitiM. o^ his colleagues , w,ho implicitly fupmitted the^r 
opinions to the, implacable fury, of Critics. He it 
y/SLSrSffhajchitOy, encouraged theiPf bola|y to perfe- 
yere ,. and to remove every obft^cle, to <;ne un- 
limited gratification of their paflSpns. - The lafefy 
of Theramenes, he aflured them, was .np^looger 
.compatible with their own. Hjs delicacy ^ real or 
aifeiSed, was totally inconfifteqt with the tjp'nk of 
the prefent adminiftratioi) ; nor cguld' the govern- 
inent. pf Thirty ^, anymore, than tha^.pf one tyrant, 
^dmit of being curiouAy canvaffed^ or! faftidioufly 
4>ppofed. Thefe fentim^nts being r^eivcd with 
appiobatioii , we plight exped that, Tberanienes 
ihoi;ild have been deftroyed by that fuddeij ^qd 
open violence which had proved fatal to fo many 
others. But 4s thq moft daring violators of the 
laws of fociety arc obliged to eftablifh and obferve 
fome rules of iuftice , in their condudl towards 
each other , it had been refolvcd by the Thirty , 
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thaf, ^Afdft the Vfelerit arid capricious omragc^ C H 1 »• 
V'hidi they cofArtxitt^d againft their fubjeds , none .xxiii. 
of their own number fliould be put to death with- 
out the befdefit of a trial before the fenate; a pri- 
vilege extending to the three thoufand intrufted 
v^kh Ihe ufe of artns, and tiifficiently denoting the 
miferable condition of the other citizens. The 
fenate wis aflfenibled to try Theramenes ; but this 
trih^ulnal was furrourided by armed men. When 
the pretended criminal appeared, Critias addrcffed 
the court in a fpeech too remarkable ever to be 
forgotten. ' 

** Should yoil imagine , O fenators! confidering Sangufna. 
the great numbers who have fuflfered death , that ofcji^a,. 
we -have been guilty of tmneceffary cruelty , yoti . 
wiB ^ter that opinion On refledling that revolutions 
of g^vernmtot muft always be attended with blood- 
flied ; but particularly when a populous city like 
Athei^s j which has been long pampered with liber- 
ty , w reduced 'utider the dominion of a few. The 
aftiial form of acdminiftration was impofed by the 
Lacedaemonians as the condition of the public 
fafety^ ' In order to maintain its authority we have 
removed thofefeditious demagogues, whofe demo* 
cratical madnefs hath occafioned all our paft cala- ' 
tnities. - It is oUr duty to proceed in this ufeful 
Work, and todeftroy, without fear or compaffipn, 
all who' would difturb the public tranquillity. 
ShouM a man of this dangerous difpofition he 
found in our own order , he ought to be punilhed 
with double rigor , and treated not only as an 
enemy but as a traitor. That Theramenes is liable 
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e H 1 P« to this accufation appears from the whole tenoI^ of 
xxui. his cpndud. He concluded the treaty with the 
Lacedaemonians ; be diffolved the popular govern- 
ment ; he direded and approved the firft and 
boldeft meafures of our adminiftration : but no 
fooner did difficulties arife than he deferted his 
affociates, declared his oppofition to their defigns, 
and undertook the protedion of the populace. 
When the weather was fair and favorable , he pur- 
fued the fame courfe with his companions, but, 
on the firft change- of wind , he thought proper to 
alter his navigation. With fuch an irrefolute 
fteerfman it is impoffible to govern the helm of 
the republic , and to guide the veffel to her deflined 
* harbour. This dangerous inconfiftency ought, in- 
deed , to have been expedcd from a man to whofc 
charader perfidy is congenial. He began his 
political career under the diredion of his father 
Hagnon , a violent partifan of democracy. He 
afterwards changed his fyftem , in order to obtain 
the favor of the nobles. He both eftablifbed and 
diffolved the goveninaent of the four hundred; 
and the whole ftrain of his behaviour proves him 
unfit to govern, and unworthy to live**." 
Therame- Theramencs made a copious and perfuafivc de- 
fwcr.**'* fence , acknowledging , " That he had often 
changed his coadud, but denying that he had ever 
varied his principles. When the democracy 
flouriflied , he had maintained the juft rights , but 
repreffed the infolence, of the people. When it 
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becAmie nccd&iy to alter the form of the repubjjlc^ c n xt. 
ih conipliance Mrith the command of the Spartans » ^ xxnL 
he had fupported the legal power , but oppofed the 
tyranny , of the magiftrates. Under every ad* 
miniftration of government he had approved him* 
felf the friend of moderation and juftice , >vhich be 
ftill continued , and ever would continue ^ to re- 
commend and enforce , convinced that thofe virtues 
alone cJould give (lability and permanence to any. 
fyftcm of government J whether ariftocratical or 
popular. '* 

The fenators murmured applaufe , unawed by Tiier«- 
the prefence of Critias and his affociates. But ^n^df 
this hirious tyrant made a fignal to the armed men , cxccutioa. 
vrho furrounded the fenate - houfe j to (how Ihe 
points of th^ir daggers; and then (lepping for* 
wardi faid , " It is the duty, O fenators ! of a 
prudent magiftrate ^ to prevent the deception and 
danger of iiis friends. The countenance of thofe 
brave youths (pointing to his armed partifans) 
fufficiently difcovcrs that they will not permit yoti 
tofave a man who is manifeftly fubverting the go- 
vernment: 1, therefore, with the general confent, 
ftrike the name of Theramenes from the li(i o^ 
thofe who have a right to be tried befoi;;e the fenatcf 
and , with the approbation of thy colleagues , I 
condemn him to immediate death. " Roufed by 
this unexpe<fted and bloody fentence , Theramenes 
ftarted^ from his feat , and fprang to the altar of 
the fenate-houfe, at once imploring the compaf- 
fion , and urging the intereft of the fpcdators , 
whofe names, he obferved, might be (truck out, 
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c H A*i?.'* ap^whpfe lives might befacrificerf , as unjaftly and' 

xxuu cruelly as his own; But the terror of armed 

violence prevented any afliftance or interceffion;* 

and the devcn men (for thus t^e Athenian delicacy 

Hit death. ^7^^ ^^ execiitioners of public jufHce) dragged 
hxm 'from the altar , and hurried him to execution. 

In proceeding through the market* place the 
unhappy vidim of tyranny invoked the favor and 
gratitude of his fellow> citizens , who had often 
been proteded by;his eloquence , and defended by 
his valor. But the impudent Satyrus , the chiel 
minifter of vengeance both in authority and cruelty, 
flernly told him , that if he continued his lamenta*? 
tion$ and uproar he ibould foon cry in good 
earneft'': « And fhall I not,";faid Theramenes, 
" though I remain filent?" When he drank the 
fatal hemlock, he ppured a libation on the ground 
with a health to the honeft Critias ; circumftanccs 
unworthy to relate, if they proved not, that even 
in his laft moments , he was forfaken neitfaer by hi^ 
facetioufnefs nor by his fortitude'*. 



?* 'Ort ^t/JLu^oiTOf €1 IUL9I r/w^ucf/CT. I]tera|ly « th^t he wojAi cry 
dtit Ufllefs he were lilent. The Inaccurate language of the eiecatioBer 
furnished occafion to the finart reply of Theramenes. 

»* Xenoph. p. 47o. The glorious death of Tberumeaes cancelled 
the inperfectioni of his life^ That his character was foconftant, moft 
writers allow. LyGas adverfus Eratoftfaen. ^ccufes . him of maay 
deliberate crimes; but he died in a virtuous caufe, and, howe?er 
he acted, left the fccne gracefully. ** ftuam me delectat Theramenes! 
"quam elato animo efi! £tfi enim llemus , cum legimus, tamen noa 
siirerabilitft vir clarus motitur. " CIQ. Tafc. {tuxp. 

The 
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The death of Theramcnes tfclivered the tyrants, 
from the only t-cftraint >vhich tended to control 
their infolence , and to moderate their cruelty. 
They might now indulge in all the licentioufnefs o£ 
outrage , \Yithout the fear of reproach or the 
danger of refiftancc. Theii: miferable fubjeds 
were driven from the city, from the Pyraeus , fronx 
their houfes, their farms, and their villages, which 
were divided among the deteftable infiruments o£ 
an odious ufurpation. Nor did the tyrants flop 
here. A mandate v^as publifhed , enforced by the 
authority of the Spartan fenate , prohibiting any 
Grecian city to. receive the unfortunate fugitives. 
But this inhuman order was almoft uriiverfally dif- 
dbeyed; the fecred laws of hofpitality prevailed 
over the terror of an unjuft decree; Thebes,^ 
Argos, andMegara, were crowded with Athenian 
exiks''. \. ' 

. In exercifing thofe abominable ads. of cruelty ^ 
die Thirty probably confulted the immediate fafety 
of their pcrfons, but they precipitated the downfal 
of their powen The oppreffed Athenians , whole 
fuflferings Xeemed no longer tolerable , required 
only a leader to roiife them to arms , and to con- 
du^ them to vidory and to vengeance. Thia 
danger the tyrants had greater reafon to apprehend, 
fince.they could not exped a reinforcement to^ tbp^ 
garrifon, while Ithe efforts of Lyfander and the. 
Spartans were principally direded towards the ex- 
tenfion of ^eir Afiatiq ^onqucfts. The abi^ties 
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j[^ tf A p. itid refentment of Alcibiades pointed him out a^ 
ZXxih the perfon bcft qualified to undertake the arduous 
jUid honorable defign of reaffembling the fugi« 
tives , and of animating them \lrith courage to re^ 
cover their lofk country. That illuftrious exild 
liad been driven from his Thracian fortrefs by the! 
terror of the Lacedsemonians , then matters of tht 
Hellefpont , arid had acquired a fettlement undei* 
the protedion of Phatnabazus, in the little village^ 
6f Grjmium iii Phrygia , \rhere , undifturbed by 
the dangerous contentions of wai* and politics , he 
enjoyed an obfcure happineis in the bofom of lovef 
^d friendfliip. But the cruel fears of the tyrantst 
purfued hiitt to this laft Retreat. 

to death. ' Lyfander. told Pharnabazus that the facrifice of 
Alcibiades was rieceflary for the fafety of that forxrt 
<5f government which had been recently eftablilbed 
in Athens , and which it was the intereft both of 
Sparta and of Perfia to maintain. A private rea- 
son ( which will afterwards appear ) prevailed with 
the fatrap to pay immediate attention to this bloddy 
advice. A band of armed Phrygians Was fent to 
furprife and deftroy Alcibiades. Such was thd 
fame of his prowefs, that thefe timid affaiffins durft 
riot attack him in broad day, or by open force[. 
They chofe the obfcurity of night to furround and 
fet fire to his houfe , which, according to thel 
fafiliori of the country , was chiefly compofed of 
iight 2tnd combuftible materials. The crackling noife 
^f the fliames alarmed Alcibiades^, whofc own trea- 
cherous charader rendered him always fufpicious 
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fef treafeheiy. He toltched his fword, and, fwifting* » A T4 
his mantk roirml his left arm, ruflied through thd xxxiu 
fiamittg edifice, foUowfed by his faithful Atcadian 
friend, and by his affedlionate ittiftrefs Timandra ". 
^he cowardice df the Phrygians, dcdinirig to 
inect the fiiry of his affault, covered him with a 
fljower of javelins. But even thefc Barbarian^ 
Ipared tht 'Mreaknefs and the fex of Timandra^ 
^hbfe tears and entreaties obtained the melancholy 
tonfolation of buryirig her unfortunate lover; dt 
tnan whofc various diaradler can only be repre- udchsw 
ifcnted id the wonderful viciffitudes^ of his life and »^« 
fdrtune ; and who, though eminently adorned with 
the advantages of birth, wealthy valor, and elo* 
quence, and endowed with uncommon gifts of 
iiature and acquirements of art , yet deficient itk 
difcretion arid probity, involved hii» country and 
himfelf in inextricable calamities. 

Although the life of Alcibiades had been highly Thraiy- 
f)eirnicious to his cotmtry, his death, at this parti- ^"|J** 
fclilar jundtire, hlight be regarded a$ a misfortune, lumdfoiof 
If the Athenian exiles at Thebes had not been fi"^*«»^«»*^ 
headed by i man who poffeffed his excellences , phyu,. 
untnitlgled with his defeds and vices. The enter- 
prifing courage of Thrafybulus was animated by 
the love of liberty; and while he generally fok 
loMred'* the rules of juftice and humanity, he had 
ttia^nanirhity to Conceive, abilities to condudl, and 
perfeverance to accomplilh, the boldeft and moft 

'* Corn. ITepos, et Plut. in Alcibiad. 

>* His cbodttct, as iriU af|«ar iKtea^cVy was not uaiforni. 
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arduous defigns. Having communicated his intdi* 
tions to the unhappy fugitives in Thebes and 
JVIegara, he encouraged a' body of feventy intrepid 
followers to feize the important fortrefe of Phyle,' 
fituatc on the Boeotian and Athenian frontier. 
This daring enterprife alarmed the tyrants, wha 
marched forth with the flower of their troops tcr 
diflodge the new garrifoA. But the natural ftrength: 
of the place baffled their affault; and, when they 
determined to inveft it, the unejtpeded violence 
of a tempeft, accompanied with an extraordinary 
fall of fnow " , obliged them to defift from their 
undertaking. They returned with precipitation ta 
Athens, leaving behind part of their attendants 
and baggage, which fell a prey to the garrifon of 
Phyle ; the ftrength of which continually aug- 
mented by the confluence of Athenian exiles, and 
foon increafed from feventy, to feven hundred, 
irtett. . 

The tyrants had juft re^fon to apprehend that 
thefe daring invaders might ravage the furrounding 
country , and even attack the capital. Alarmed by 
this danger they difpatched feveral troops of horfe, 
with the greater part of their Lacedaemonian mer* 
cenaries, who encamped in a woody country, at the 
diftance of fifteen furlongs from Phyl6 ^ in order 
to watch the motions and reprefs the incurfions of 
the enemy. But ^hefe forces , which had beea 
fcnt,to guard the territory and city from furprife. 



^^ M'nfyeyvsToct 7719 tvxfo^ X^^v. Tro^fifrTiJiitiu . }£etioph. f. 47 f* 
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yrtrt thcmfelvcs furprifcd by Thrafybulus, who 
filently marched forth in the night, polled his men 
amidfl; the concealed intricacies of the foreft, and 
fuddenly attacked the Lacedxmonians before they 
had time to recoiled themfelves, or even to ftand 
to their arms. The dread of an ambufh probably 
prevented the wary general from following them 
to any great diftance from the garrifon. An huxb- 
dred and twenty men were flain in the purfuit; a 
trophy was eredcd; the baggage and arms were 
conveyed in triumph to Phyle *'. 

The news of this difafter infpired the Thirty 
with fuch terror that they no longer 'regarded a 
demolifhed city like Athens as proper for their 
refidence. They determined to remove to the 
neighbouring town of Eleufis , which , in cafe of 
extremity , feemed more capable of defence. The 
three thoiifand, who w^re intruftcd with the ufe 
of arras, accompanied them thither, and affifted 
tbera in tre|cheroufly putting to death all hxph of 
the Eleufmians as were thought difafieded to the 
ufurpation. Under pretence of muftering the inha« 
bitants, thofe unhappy men were fingly conduded 
through a narrow gate leading to the Ihore , where 
they were fucc^ffively difarmed, bound, and exe^ 
cuted , by the cruel inftruments of tyranny **. 

Meanwhile the garrifon of Fhyl6 continually 
received new reinforcements. Thev orator Lyfias j 
whofe domeftic fufiferings have been recently 
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.*' Xeooph. p. 471. 



»» Id. ibid.. 
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CRAP. de(cri|}ed, cdliede'd tiirfc« liqnj&ed iImci to takf 
xxiih nrengeance 0n tbe murderers of liis Imittier , afid 
the authors of his own bl|liQllll^at*^ Thefe ufeful 
fupplies eacoaraged Thrafybaliis tiof attevipt fiiri 
prifiag the HPiraeus , tine inh^^bitfiints' of >i4iich^ 
cpafiding chiefly of tvad^mtn ^ merchants, and 
mariners, t)o|'€ -with great impatreiice and indigo 
f^ation the injuri^ss of a fubordinate ^otincil of 
Ten, the obfecpious imtcators of tjie Thirty; Thi^ 
icntcrprife . was crowned with fuccrfs , alchou^ 
the tyrant? brought forth th^ir whote ^torce to 
pppbfe it. Having intercepted their iiiar<:h to thq 
place, Thrafybulus occupied a dfiftg ground ^^ 
>vhich gav-e hicn ^ decifive advantage in the en* 
gagement. ^ ' 

A(5d*enc8 Before leading his men to^^dwi , iie animated 
jowersiii ^^*^ valor and refentment, by teminding them^ 
light Qf that the eneniy on the right <idnfifted of diofe 
tbe ciw- Lacedaemonians y/hom only five d^iys before they 
|iad fcamefully routed and put to fligtt; that tbit 
troops on the left: were commanded by the Thirty 
tyrants, y/ito had unjnftly driven th^m into baniih* 
inent/ confifcated their property, and itoutdered 
their deareft friends. ^' But the gods have finally 
given us the opportunity ( long ardently defired ) 
to face our oppreflbrs with arms in our hands, and 
to take vengeance on their multiplied wipkednefs 
and cruelty. When they inveftcd hs at Phyle^ 
the gods, confulting oqr fafety, rufied the ferenity 



*' Jullin. 1. y. c. IX. The coirtpiler , with lji« ofaM inaccuracy, 
fays, Lyfias Syracuftnus orztor. 
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of the iky wlih^an upexpcded tempicIL The affifb- c.n k^j 

9oce of Heaven ^ enabled us, mth a. handful of ^UL 

men , to raife a trophy over our numerous foes ; 

and ^^e fame divine Providence ftili favors u^ 

with the moft manifeft marks pf partiality. Thi^ 

enemy are d/awn up in a deep and clofe arrays 

they 4muft be obliged to afcend the eminence ; th^ ' 

javelins of their rear oannot reach beyond thei^ 

van; while, from the revcrJfe of thefc circumfjUor 

CCS, no weapop of ours ne^ds he difchargpd in 

vain. Let us avail ourfelves ,, therefore , of ail 

arrangement evidently produced by the favpr pjf 

Heaven ; each foldier rememberings that he Jiever 

can atchieve a more honorable vidory, or obtaia 

a more glorious tomb '*. " 

The revered authority of the prieft enforced thp Thety- 
(xhortatipn of the general. He promifed then;i toud.^ 
complete fuccefs, provided they forbore to charge 
till one of their tnen were killed or wpunded? 
^^Then," added jhe, "I will condudk ypu on to 
Vi<ftory , though I myfelf ftall fall. " He hacj 
Icarcely ended, when the enemy tbre\v their jave,- 
Hns ; upon which, as if guided by. a divine impulf^ 
he rufhed forward to the attack, ^oth parts of 
his predidipn were accomplilhed* The battle wa^ 
neither long nor bloody; bxit Critias and Hippo- 
inachu^, the two moft violent of the tyrants, wej^ 
left among the flain. Thrafybulus judicioufly 
ftvoided fo purfue the fcattered fugitives, who 

*f ^e^opli. p. 473. et Oiodor. 1. xiv. p. 4f 4. 
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CHIP, being Superior in number , tnight ftill rally ami 
xxiii. renew the battle , if he quitted the advantage of 
the ground. But having proceeded to the foot of 
the hill, he flopped the ardor of his trodps, and 
commanded the herald Cleocritus to proclaim with 
Hiipro- aloud voice, "Wherefore, Athenians! would yoii 
ti*thrvatt- ^y ^^^^ y^^^ countrymen ? Wherefore have you 
taisii9<<. driven them from the city ? Why dp you thirft for 
their blood ? We are all united by religious, civil, 
and dbmeftic ties. Often, with combined arms; 
have we fought, by fea and land, to defend our 
common country and common freedom. Even in 
this unnatural civil war, excited and fomented by 
the ambition of impious and abominable tyrants, 
who have fhed more blood in eight months, than 
the Peloponnefians , our public enemies, in ten 
years. We have lamented your misfortunes as 
much as our own; nor is there a man whom you 
have left on the field of battle , whofe death does 
- not excite our fympathy, and increafe our fiSRic^ 
tion. " The tyrants , dreading the ^bt& of a 
proclamation well calculated to fow the feeds of 
difaffedion , led off their troops with great preci- 
pitation; and Thrafybulus, without flripping the 
dead, inarched to the Piraeus *^ 
Govern. Next day the Thirty , fiiameJFully difcomfited 

Sri)c-- ^^ ^^^ engagement , and deprived of Critias , their 
eemvirs, furious but intrepid leader, took their melancholy 
feats in council with ftrong indication of expeded 
iruin. Their unfortunate fubjeds accufed their 

' ** Xenoph. n. 474. 
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tommanders, and each othier; a new fcdition arofe; chap. 

nor was the ferment allayed, until the tyrants had xxili* 

been deprived of their dignity, and ten magiftrates 

( one elecftcd from each tribe ) appointed in their 

room *'. The fur viving. tyrants, with thofe who 

were too clofcly united with them in guilt, not^ 

to be united in intereft , fled to Eleufis. • 

It might be expedcd that the Decemvirs , who «• vioieit 
now affumcd the government , fhould have been JJ^^xwrt^ 
deterred from injuftice by the fatal example of ty. 
. their predeceffors. But in the turbulent republics of 
Greece , however free in theory , men were little 
acquainted with the benefits of pradical liberty. 
Wiietfaer the nobles, or people, or a prevailing 
fadion of eidier; whatever party in the ft ate obtained 
the chief adminiftration, their authority was almoft 
alike oppreffive and tyrannical. Alternately mafters 
and flaves, thofe fierce republicans were either 
unable or unwilling to draw that decifive and 
impervious line between the power of government, 
and the liberty of the fubjed ; a line which form? 
the' only folid barrier of a uniform , confifteiit, 
and rational freedom. 

The Ten had *o fooner been invf fted with the ^^^^^^'^ 
cnfigns of comp|and , than they fhowed an equal to the pif 
inclination with the Thirty to obey the Lacedaemo* '*"*• 
nians, and to tyrannize over their fellow-citizens *'. 
After various fldrmiihes, which happened in the 



*• Xcnoph. p. 474. ft Ifocrat. if. p. 426. 
^7 LyUas advcrf. Eratoflh*. p. 212, et fe^q. 
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f; H'A p. courfe of two weeks^^ tad generally prov>e4 
3pui;« honorable to the bravery ami conduA of Tbrafy* 
bulus , the tyrants both in Eleufis and in At)ien$ 
difpatched meflengers to iblicit farther affiftanco 
from Sparta and L)riander. That adive and enters 
prifing leader employed his ufqal diligence to 
proted*tbe government ^wbich he bad eftablifteii 
At the head of a powerful body of mercenaries, 
he marched to the Vmtus, which he inv^d 
by land; while his brother Libys, who cofl»* 
manded a confiderable fquadrpn, blocked up the 
harbour *'. ' 

His WW- Thefe Vigorous exertions reftored the hopes an4 
Slwarted courage of the tyratits; nor can it be doubted that 
kyPan. Thrafybulus and his followers mud have fjpeediiy 
ftiMas. been compelled to furrender , had the Spartan 
commanders been allowed to adl without <:ontroL 
But the proud arrogance of Lydsmder, and the 
rapacious avarice of his dependants , provoked -die 
indignation and refentment of whatever was moft 
^(pedable in his country. The kings, magifirates, 
^nd fenate, con^ired to humble his ambition; 
and, left he Ibould enjoy the glory of conquering 
' » Athens a fecond time , Faufania^; the tnoft pop\\r 
lar and beloved of the Spartan |>rinces , haftily 
levied the domeftic troops, and a copftderabk bo^ 
of Peloponnefian allies , and mailing through 
^e Iftbmus of Corinth encacfiped in the ueighr 
^ourhood of Athens; little foUcitpus to increafe 



^* Xenoph. p. 475« et Diodon ubi Tnpra. 
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tbe diSenfioiH in that city , provided he 
(eould anticipate land thwart the loeaiures of Ljn* 
(ander. 

W}^ th^ two Lacedaemonian armies di£co» 
Viined , in thre diflbance of their eocamjpments , a 
di£yioioii o£ their views and interefts ^ an incident 
happedad which detemoined Paufsinias to trnder*- 
take the procecSlioii of Thrafyhulus and his ad* 
her^ettts; a reibUition to which he was naturally 
ioclified fpom oppofition to an envied and odious 
rival. Diognotiis^ an Athenian of an amiable and 
refpedable charader , brou^t him the children of 
Niceritm .and Eucrat^s ; the Sarrttev the £bh , the 
latter the biK>tfeer:« of the grieat Nicias., with whom 
the Spartan king was cooneiSied by the hereditary 
ties of hofj^taJity and friendfiiip. Having placed 
the helplefs infants on hisknees^ he conjured hkn^ 
by his religious regard for the memory of their 
much^refpe^d anceftor , to pity their innocence 
and weaknefs , and to defend them againft th^ 
qruel 'tyranny of a Avorthlefs fadion^ ambitious to 
fiut off. and deftroy whatever was diftinguiibed by 
birth, wealth, or virtue **. This affeding fcene^ 
bad it failed to touch tbe heart of Haulanias ^ 'mufl: 
at leaft have afforded him a plaufible pretence for 
embracing the party of Tbrafybulus , which 
numbered among its adherents the friends and 
family of Nicias, wljo had long been fufpeded of 
an undue attachment to the Spartan intereft. 



» * Kf 
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^^ Lyfias ad7* Poliuehnm, p. 333* an4 tbe thiiiaa(ioii of Lyflas, 
p. as I. 
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BcfcMTc he could fully pcrfuade the cttcmy 5f his 
favorable intentions , feveral bloody (kiraiiAes 
were fought , in which the partifans of democracy 
defended the Piraeus with unequal force, but with 
uncommon refolution '*. At length Paufanias 
made them underftand, that, inftead of deftroying 
their perfons , he wiflied to proted: their liberties. 
In Athens his emriffaries made known this unex. 
peded revolution , which excited a numerous party 
to throw oflF the yoke of the tyrants, and to de- 
fire a reconciliation with their fellow -citizens in 
the Piraeus. The deputies were favorably re- 
ceived by the Spartan king , and fent , under his 
protedion , to propofe overtures of accommoda- 
tion to the ephori and fenate. The meffengcrs 
of Lyfander and the tyrants endeavoured to travcrfe 
this negociation ; but notwithftanding their oppo- 
fition , the Spartans appointed fifteen commiffioners, 
who , in conjundion with Paufanias , were em- 
powered to fettle the affairs of Athens ''. 

With the approbation , or rather by the com- 
mand y of thofe minifters , the Athenian fadions 
ceaf^d from hoftility ; the tyrants were diverted of 
their power ; the foreign garrifon was withdrawn; 
acid the popular government re-eftablifhed. This 
important revolution was remarkable foi* its Angu- 
lar mildnefs. The authors and inflruments of the 
moft.oppreffive ufurpation recorded in the annals 
of any people were allowed to retire in fafety to 



?* Xenoph. Diodpr. Lyfias » uhi fupra. 
" Xinoph." p. 478. 
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Elcufis. Thraiybulus conduced a military pro- c » A rt 

ceffion to the temple of Minerva in the citadel^ xxiil. 

where the acknowledgments of thanks and facriiice 

were offered to that proteding divinity , who bad 

rcftored the virtuous exiles to their country , and 

healed the divifions of the ftate. The citizens 

who had been banifhed , arid thofe who had driven 

tfaem into baniihment , joined in this folemn exer- 

cifc of religious duty ; after which , convening in 

fall affembly , they were addreffed by Thrafybulu^ 

in tfaefe memorable words : 

" The experience of your paft tran£u%ion$ may Memoi 
enaUe you, men ^Athens! to know each other^ "eechof 
and to know younelves. On what pretence could Thrafy- 
you^ who drove us from the city, abet a tyranni- ^"*"** 
calfa^ftion? Why would you have enflaved your 
fcUow - citizens ? On what fupefiority of merit 
could you found your clajm of dominion ? Is it 
that youx are more honefl: and virtuous ? Yet the 
people whom you infulted . never relieved their 
poverty by unjuft gain ; whereas the tyrants , whom 
yon ferved , increafed their wealth by the moft op^ 
preflive rapacity. . Is it that you are more brave 
and warlike ? Yet this injured people , alone artd 
unaflifted , and almoft unarmed , have ovefcofHie 
your fuperior numbers , reinforced by the Lacedae^ 
monian garrifon, the powerful fuccours of Paufa* 
nias , and the experienced mercenaries of Lyfan- 
der. As you muft yield the prize \ both of pro- 
bity and of prowefs , fo neither can you claim the 
honor of fuperior prudence and fagagity. You 
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c IT M !•# Have been not only cdnquered in Waf , but ov«ffi 
sixlii come in negociation , by the peopie whom you de^ 
^pifed; tonrbom your Lacedbemomah mafter^bav^ 
delivered you , like biting dui^ ^*i bound '^nd 
inxnzled , to be juftly puniflied for fovtt ntipto^ 
^oked infblence and audacity. But as to yob^taf 
fellow-fufferers and feHo\^-cxiles ! you , who fhared 
the hardf)]fips of my banifhrnent,- and ^ho no^ 
firnre the triumph of my viftorioiis tttiira^ 1 ek^ 
hott you to forgive and forget our comniof) iti* 
juries. Let the dignity of your fetttiment*? adorn 
the fplendor of your adions. Frove yoorfelve^ 
ftiperior ta your enemies ^ not only in valot but 
in ckmency ^ that moderadon may produce coifi 
' cord, and concord ftrength.'* 
fheam. ' The efficdl of this gerterdus enthufialm, excited 
*^ and diffufed by^Thrafybulus , appeared in ^ very 

extraordinary refotution of the affemblyi Du^irig 
the iifurpation of the Thirty, a hundred talent* 
bad been borrowed from the Lacedaemptfians , t(J 
iuppbrt the rigorous cruelty of a government >vhieh 
had baniffied five thoufand '*, and put to de^th, 
Imtried, fifteen hundred citizens. The repayment 
6f this fum was not to be eipeded from tbd 
^ople at large , againft whole intereft and (afety it 
liad been fo notorioufly eniployed. Yet the Atbc^ 

ifellen. ii. fub fio. fn their comparifons the ancients, it Is treil 
* (mown , regarded juftae£s more than dignity. 

" Kbcrat. in Areopag. p. 34S. fays irp wards of Bv9 i^dfcd. 
biodoctts lays the one • half of the citizens. 
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iikht unafncnoufly irefblvtd, on this occafioiiy that jo n A tk 
the money flioald be charged indiicriminateiy on xsiii 
them all *\ Thi& unexattipkd ^eniorofity might 
have encouraged even the enfeebled j>arty of the 
tyrants to return from Eletifis. But they Mrere feo6 
fenfible of their guilt to expeA forgivenefs or im^ 
puhity* Having fortified theifinfecure refidence^ 
in the beft manner that their circumllances couldi 
pemiit, they began to prepare : arms ; to coUe<9^ 
»)arcenaries ; and to try « anew« the fortune of war. 
But their unequa:! hoiliiity , the effeA of rage and 
defpair, was eilfity> deflated by the vigor of the 
new republic. The moft obnoxious leaders fealed^ 
wi^h their blood, .thefafety of their adherents , wboi 
fubmitted to the clemency of Thrafybulus^ That 
fortunate and magnanimous commander generoufly 
undertook their caufe, and obtained a decree of the 
people for reftoring them to the city, for reinftab- 
ing them in their fortunes and privileges , and for , 
burying in oblivion the memory of their paft pf- 
ljQinc.es ' ^ . The: aflembly even ratified » by oa^h^ this 

** Ifocrates i ibid, et p. 49S of the tranflation. 

^^ Among thefe offences were reckoned the arbitrary laws enacted 
flnring their nfurpation. All thefe laws were annulled , aiid thoft of 
ioloh, Cliftiienes, Pericles, etc. reieftabUshcd. It ap^ars that the 
Athenians erfitraced the (ame opportunity of examining their ancienc 
laws, abolishing fuch as no longer fuited the Condition of the times, 
and enacting fomci new ones. Andocid. Orat. i. de Myfter. p. sts. 
^t liemoft. adv. Timocrat p. 4^9. The year in which the democracy 
^ai reftored , or, in other words, the arconship of Euclides, was 
regarded, therefore, as an important lera in Athcian jurifprudence. 
The only material alterations on record confift, I. In the law confining 
the right of voting in the aiTembly to thofe born of Athenian mothers 
t'ormerly it fuficcd thAt the fiithet was a citizen » ths co«idition tf thft 
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« H A p. ad of amnefty^ , oF vrhich both the idea and t&6 
X&LIT. name have been adopted by moft civilized nations, 
and extolled by all hiftorians, ancient and modern ; 
who , dazzled by the fplendor of a tranladion fo 
honorable to Thrafybulus and to Athens , have 
univerlally forgot to mention, that the conditions 
not Ob. ^f the amnefty were not faithfully obferved. Yet 
ftrved. thtTt is the fulleft evidence to prove ** , that, \(rhcn 
the tyrants were no more , the abettors of their 
nfurpation were accufed , convided , and puniflicdi 
for crimes of which they had been promifed in- 
demnity by a folemn oath. So true is it , that the 
Athenians had wifdom to difcern , but wanted con- 
ftancy to pradlife, the leffons of found policy, or 
even the rules of juilice. 



mother not being regarded. Athensens, itiii. p. 28s. et Mark, in Vit 
Lyfise, p. s^* 2. In the Uw of D^mophantut, requiring the citizens tt 
take an oath that no perronal danger should prevent them from doing 
their utmoft to deliver their country from tyrants. Vid. Licurg. adv. 
leocr. p. 180. et Andoc. de Myft. p. 210. 

'^ See Lyfiae*! OratM^ns ftgainft AfOratttt and Bratofthenes ^ Ma 

p, 233* to p^ 210. 



CHAP. 
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C H A P: XXIV. 



jfccufation of Socrates. — Artifices of his Acciiferr, 
— His Defence. — Co^tdeninatioru — Addrefs to the 

* Jt^dges, -^ Hts ConverfaSion in Prifon — and Death. 

\ — Tranjient Perfecution of his Difcipies. -— . 
Writings of Cebes — . j^f chines. — State of Phllo^ 
fophy. — Of the Fine Arts. ~\0f Literature. — 
Herodotus — ^ T^iicydides — ' Xenophon. — Tranfition 
to the public Tranfa^ions of Greece. — The 
Spartans invade Elis. — The Mejfenians driven 
from Greece. — Hijlory of Cyrene — Of Sicily. — 
JVar tthh Carthage. — Siege of Agrigentum. ' — 
Keign of Dionyjtus. — Sicily ,the firjl Province of 
Rome. 



XT vrece-w^ifor the faoiior of Athteos, if none -c hap. 
^t tbe cnitl abettors of an ariftocratical fadUon. xxiv. 
bad experienced the unjuft rijgor of its tribu- „^""^" 
iials; But among the firft memorable trs^nlacr socratci. 
tionst a&ec the re-eftabliihment of democracy » oiymp. 
Itappeoc^d the trial. and condemoation of Socrates*; "^^/^^ 
a noan guildefs of every offence but that of dif- 
gracing, by his illuftrious merit,. the vices and - 
fbllie's of his contemporaries. His death fealed 
the inimiuble virtues of his ufeful and ho,norabl9> 
Ufc i it feemed to be. beftowed as a fiavor , not 
iiifiidled as a punil^tnent ; fitice, had Sodrates, 

Vol. HL T 
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c H A K Vfho bad alrekly ps^ed his fevtatietli year ^ yieUlcj 

XXiv« to the decays of naturfe , |)is fame would have de« 

(cetided tefs i^lcndidf ceztairUy more^doubtful^ to 

. {Mrflerity. • - - 

prHieififti Ttie femote caufe of his pretention was the 

|iiaf«fof Judicrous farce of Ariftopfaanes ^ entitkd the 

§t^ Clouds ; to which we bad occafion fornserly to 

allude. In this infamous performance , Socrates 

is introduced denying the religion of bis country i» 

corrupting the morals of bis difcipIeSi and pro^ 

fing the otiious arts of fopbiftry and cbiqane. The 

envy of a licentious poptilacie , which eyer attends 

virtue too independent to court,, and too fincexe 

to flatter them^ gradually envenomed the Ihafeiof 

the poet, and malignantly infanaated that the pre^ 

tended fage was really fuc:h a perfon as ih^ jj^ut* 

jance of Ariftophanes bad defcribed him. The 

calumny was greedily received , and its virulciioe 

embittered by the ctaft of defigning priefts and 

ambitious demagogues ^ as well as by the refent» 

' ■' -i Mtent of. bad poets acKl ;^a^fo|)^ 

tra&d ^xceUences the dilsengmttt of- Socrates bail 
unin^flced , and wbofe irritabte teihper bis imcerity 
had grievtmftyofiended^ From fudi a powerfid 
combiimidn it feeim eooinrtedkmry tbi^ Socraces 
ihotdd hiav% lived fo long, dTpeciaUy fined , ^rtp^ 

; I'be Murts of l^is.p^rf<6iitk»ii« whiclil act kiatM at ti| .Xciio* 
|phoii*s Apoiogf for Sooratcs , arc more fully cj^jai^^d^io «that wHiff a 
by I'Uto. Vi^, Plat« Apolog. ^ocrat. ,Ucu vU ttom tbefe. two ateiraSU 
treatifh ^ ^ractldil Morality ; together wlfli (he firft cba^r ot 
Xttvophoa^ MeiaortWIia, and iPteCb's : Pti«<t , Ua. Jattf«ti:N if iM 
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fHfic c^piicfipij^ jevuf ^injijii»;e. and crifcUy of the jixiir. 
omteittKlf p arid during the ufurpatioQ of the TJiir^ 
fOpeoly arraigned the vice$ , apd defied, the authoritjr 
j^ ^iof^ f^i^m tyrants. His long efc^pe he him- 
fklf aC^ribed to his total wimt of ambition^ Ha4 
jlK^oti^rijIf d'^d in public affairs , and eofdeavoured^ 
jbj! Hfianps himfelf with auth9fity , to withftand the 
ji^rmfi^iox^ of the, times , Im more formidable oj^ 
jpaQ^n would have expofed him to an earlicf 
liate *. I^ofwithftanding his private Ckatioa , it fecni^ 
^ftiU to have speared remar^ablfc to his dafciples^ 
^^ amidft the lit^gioos turbuleace of democr^cy^ 
|ui invidiijHis fame and merit ihould have, cfipape^ 
pcrfecyti4Ml»4'^ripg a long life of feventy years. . 
; Wh(?n his ejciemies ^ally determined to raife Artiiicet 
gin, acculjttJQSi againft hin|t, it. required uncommon 



of hit au 
««fbts* 



^^ The nitfinof^bTe words of Socratei will for ever bnml the ftttit 
vnfeetiog i^rit of demoeracy. "Eu y»f i^ •> ocv^^c; A^yf^xm^ u syot 

4ifTi • «y Htfif^ mPfiotfiO^ itia art sn y/m>rfBf. itfct, m m^ mxhc-$i Xtyavn 
T*«X>j?w J V y»f ff<v i^i^ ffttidnvtrii i ttrt ifj^it an «X>v^ tih¥i ^XzSu 
yv>iffK»>^/sv9CVTH//i^(vo'i't MCi iiKxai>.vuit irofXm, edixx xxt 'prococcvoy.oc tv rf 
w^u ^yv€74m.'0MM tt¥9trtimK}f t^ t^ Wn tMtx^¥-sy9v v-jn^ ru itxgmti 

9f,m* 4$ i^09\u 9^*im $fim9 ^nlmtitimt Amtmiifs 0^^ m^u^mf^M* 

Plat. Apolpf. *S9«rat. c. xiii, "You well linow , Atheo^ant ! that 
liad I fbrmerly intermeddled in public aflFkirs, I should fermtrty have 
j^rUhed:, without ^eaefi|in| either you or inyrelf.- Be aot offeoded i 
iHtt it ie impoAhle that Ae thoald live long who arraigat and manfully 
tgporrs the inj^i^lice and-Hcentioafncft of you, Athenians! or of any 
other multitude. A champion fur vthue , if he would furviye but i| 
jFktw yfi^% muft lead a pdvate Ufe , and tot interfere in politics. ** 
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C tt A p. addrefs to give their malignant calumriiiis ' ttic ap. 

*S3Clv» pearancc of probability. Socrates ' corivcrfcd in 

public with every defcriptioh of m^n, in airplaces, 

and on all occafions. His dpinions were as vre^ 

, known as his perfon , and ever uniform and con* 

fiftent; he taught no fecret dddrine^; admitted no 

private auditors ; his leffons were* open to aM;and 

that they were gratuitous, his poverty /compared 

with the exorbitant wealth of the fdpKfts who at* 

cufed him , furnifhed abundant proof. To ba^nce 

tliefe ftubborn circumftances; his enemies confided 

in the hatred of the jury and judges, compbfedof 

the mcancfk populace , and the perjury of falfe wi«^ 

Heffes , which * might be purdiafed at Athens for 

the {xnaHYum of a few drachmas. TlJey trufted^ 

. liowevcr; not lefe in the artiHces and eloquence ctf 

> Miletus, Abytus ', and Lycon; the firft of wlidin 

appeared on the part of the priefts and poets ; the' 

fecond ^ on that of the politicians and artifU; .the 

third , on that of the rhetoricians and fophids *. 

i"/^oT'hc P^^"^ ^^^ nature of an aocofation, which prin* 

trial. cipally rcfceded religion » the caufe ought to have 

t)een regularly tried in the lefe numerous but more 

enlightened tribunal o£ the Areopagus. ; yet it was 

imm^diateiycarried-before the tumultuary ailemblyt 



* Sottie p^rfonal reafans are glanced at why Miletus and Anytnt 
i^epped forth as acctrferf. Vid. Andocld. ' Qrat.- i. et Xenoph. ^poL 
^ocrat. I.f baiiius has fwelled to a long ftory , and ftrangely disfigured 
{he hint of Xenophoh, Apol. Soc. p. 642 , et f^q\* 

* Plato Apol. Soc. ex. 
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or raAer mob of the Helixa ', acrfUrt; for to c h a >. 
it yrns catted, confifth^gof five hundred ^rfons; x^W 
moft of whom were liable , by their 'education and 
way of life, to be feduced by eloquence, intimi* 
dated l^ aotbonty , a«id corrupted by eVery fpecie^ 
of undue influence. : 

In, A' degenerate age and nstion , ki^ virtuousot ^«>co«^ 
aWe nieh ever acquired popularity merely by their fiJtIgfitT 
virtues or abilities. In fuch a nation, (houtd'il e^SMrft* 
perfon , otherwife eftimable, be unfortunatcl)^cuit^d ^* 
with ambition , he muft endeavour togr^trfy it kt 
the expenfe of his feelings and bis prindipksv and 
can attain general favor only in prop($rtiph ast he 
ceafes to deferve it.. Uncoinpijring ifit^ity Ib^ 
meet widi derifion; and wifiiom^ difdainkigarriflcei 
will grovel in obfcurity, while thofe aloile mH 
reacb fame, or forti^ne, or honor, who,* though 
endowed with talents juft heyckid medrocri^V<^om 
defcend to flatter the prejudices , imiOBifievthe itmo^ 
ners^. gratify the pride ,^ or adopt ^tfar«cfM(yBeats^^ 
of an.iisiblent populace.' •" -' * .- ■ : 

The fuperior rnind of Sbcratos was^ftnacpabk irf Hfs*^ 
fuch mean comdiance$« When called^ to make his ^^*" 

, ( ' ' ' ■;.'"*'. ^ , •' ;: ; * • 

are meokioned below .^ though Meoriiut , iobU jureatife oa tbf Arcof agu^ 
< vid. Gronbv. The{aur# vol. v. ) , tnainuins that Socrates vas tried ift 
that court ; an opinion which bat been ge'nerUly followed «' bbt whidt 
ih9 t^ltghteft attention to the worlu of the Athenian orators it fnfficiett 
jto dirpr^ve,. Vid. iroc. drat. Ai:eop|^. LyQat adv.Anlq^U* ^* JQ8. cb 
Jlndocid. Orat. L p. sis. The qath to which Socrates alludes iia 
Xenopbon's Apology, c. iv« can only apply to the Heli«a« It is reciM4 
4t Uagtb by Demofthenes , Orat. coat. Timocrat. 

^ T 3 
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^saa^jr VFM much 90^^ hy the^pttrua&iftAkt^cvicc of 
kis sidverfiuei^ I though » ift erttlh, iibe toight ofe 
thk ^{H^fion , they had fkid hot hkig to rthc por^ 
foife ^ l}e ihen obferved ;tlw:.the^bd pani^ity 
of his frterid Chaeirephon, having aflced^tfee fihriphit 
-- " ^rad^j v^fa^th^ any »ail vras wMertftanSoctau^^ 
^..^lie ^Mltle repit<^di'that Soerattr inrali>the wifeft 

.^ . ♦ nf ttiea. . In ordec to juftify the anfVsrrr ol thac 
' " 36<xJ » wbofc veratiti(r they all iickiK>wled^d , hehad 
<ootivetfed- wiilr vtf y * dift iiv^lioa bl pdfioM ^ moft 
ImiitijUHf^ there|mbltG^aitd[iiil(ll0g ti^ 
v^ilaHy prelestdod to kiioxr imifriy <dim|gi.i^^ 
they vier« ignortot^ hr bejifanitd ibfpoav tlmt m 

net rilal^itoaAer* Wkaft he did^lnmwr^ b^ lieely 
c0iBf|nifiicati(d « Ammigi to^ the decaMftv W^ i^emfet 
iM'&toyiMiliiMiii ifi6tf«jT»i^QUs; and oicvt ^ppy i 
;m trnpHiffsmmti toyAAckkf^ titlkvtd^ bimirii called 
by tb^ god , *' mMt i^mhotky I re^edr, Ath^nianft } 

Pf^Mi , HEfaieliidgek vr^.&ktd widi lojd^^aattoo at ehft 

^f,^^*" iferm language from a rt»an carpically accofed, from 

ludgct. 4i»ii0Ar <|% MKp^^N^/tMf V IH»3M(&lg 16 die ufual 

pnWpih i li^ wduld KaVe btttugftt Ms wife and chiU 

idrea to intercede for him by their tears/, or 

'* ^^iSk ikpMty 6Tt}i9 6ieif^l is irffmftable — ^ Kix< T$t oikrAtf 

at, (ai ivoi Zi'Trik'i %^Q.'9 U^y^H'Aci. Plut. Apol. 

' ^ Tttfe i:ircuniftanc«s , ^hich are mentioned Bdth l>y Xenoyhoa 
aad Plato , p^ove that 2>ocratcs' was tried belbro a popular uibunatf 

r 

^ ' - - 
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hiiKlrieild L)4iaft» the 0ra4>r, b^dicaoHP'ofedi^r^bi^ JiXj», 

aodto epc^tCf compafl^q. Bpt Spciiifiit$:i wM^csqa* 
ildcred it as 9 iar giffa^ f«U|p^iiwe 14} ppi^9itr» 
tbim ^9 |ii#ci; ;^<i injuAfce ^ dfNlnrcii **lwt t^e 
]i,bauglLt ft ^iQJb^Qfping.hi^ fame , and 4mwonby^ 
€h^[»iditr^ «> eni(il0>' aiiy ^oUier d^tfiot thaMi (^ 
of an inoocciit^ad Mfeful lift^ W)i^thilF (p llUfUf 
tkt penal^iqs of tb^ deDoq^^oi^y Vfi^ wbwh )|ft 
^was falfcly.^harged oqgtit K> Iw HgMdf# a«.i^ 
evij , the . gods a|«if jfMW, Fof : A^ .p^ ^ 
JMgioed that be ibpuld bi^p- i^or^foA for fofr 
low at bjciog 4diy«f|54 fi»» tfef-iiiwn|'«niWDff'^ 
olda^^t wfctpb; w«# rtady i» ^v^mkthim fm4'M 
bftt^g com^iNii^d ^^it, iUe */ vrbU^ 1^ hhimIi 

bifid hm tkp mpfi agreeable m^^Qg^ m^^ft- 

membrance of his friejEidi. 

r:.TJ^c $Mi -4|9agii9(umity pf So^rMl^^ iWrfii jfiot ^owm^ 

^t tlif reMtttipa i>f JiU iwJgc** yft f»«b m tk» ^^^m* 

•IcimdeAAy of vimie ov^r 4^ wofft ^*wdf^ 

ft H ^ftl iniAira tae tte At«oH9»* riitOMAOhr ivoftHftttf afl Ai«h 
«»(lti« fNfftfMt ^ IM^QUR' tl«9 i^40¥tnf Mil f|4actnf 4lif^ Pf^Q«% 
^d^ OeiQo|ih. in l?e«r. ct ArifWcfat. JpU^ckin* in Timat^h. Lu^iaiih 
6ennotim. et Ifocrat^rcopag. 

^ X^poiji^oit fays, tbiit lie wtNts S^eitetts> Definite i afltt f{^ 
p^y :^tl9frs t: WtK^ lia^ .alref4y a|i«««tfA^a|^ taf^ witb^liAdfiic fki^ 
Mid fidelity • in order t* illiiftracc one point macli infiited oik bf> 
Socrato , ** Tkat it was better foi Urn to lUe tban t« live. >* Xcnoj^W 
4r4. 4ib. init^ 

t4 
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<^ n H t. ihffk^voites ^ The 'c^wtdien bomiittmlerf bifli^, 
^^txi^ ai^^fo)^ to a principle which i>^my9 ihe true 
^pim -of -dcmocratical tjhrton y , ta pafe ftotetlce <rf ' 
'c<nt(fctthfatio|i'«tln himfelf, ami to nam^ Ae^ punift-' 
Mtnt which wi^bt to be iiifli<aed ^bn Inm. The 
punHIWhcnt , faid Socrates , which- I dkfrrve for • 
haviHg fpent my whole life in ^hdcavimriDg to 
-render my fellow-ckizcns wiferand better, and 
pa^iclihrty in ftriWng to iftfpii^^tbc A^eniart 
*yo6th Widi Ac lOVc of juftice and temperance , 
w , ** To be maintained^ zdoring thii Remainder of 
«y life , in the JPry tin«qm ; to honor, due to fm ; 
rather thto to tbd viAors in the Olympic gameS; 
ttncifevas fer ^s dep^n<kd'bA me, I hafve ttoade my 
eo&h^yf^en mofe 'happy in reahtif; tl^*oniy til 
ixt^mfan6t \ Provoked by ^this ^ervittiori', hf 
which -they Ought to hkve been Confounded, tw 
jM^ ^tfeeeded to pafe fi^tence ;^^M iotidemn^ 

Socrates to drink hemlock '*. - • • * 

isLU k«. T^ atrocious injuftice excit^ tite ^inlignatioa 

thI*jotftef «f hil5 nninerous friends and drfeiples, moft of 
who voted 9^hbilf had accompanied him to the c^ut||^ but i^ 
in hu ^ iwak^iied; no othe# paiffion in the iHuftrfcus^ fa#c 

war- , *^ . / . ^ 

than that of pity for the blind prejudices o£ the 
Adienians. He then addre(Eed ^t pMC of the 
courts whd haid been ftVoraWe to him,- tnr rather 
to thcmfelves , fince Ihcy had av^ded the misforit 
tune? of ^pafGng an unjuft fentence , wiiicii would 
have'^ifgraced and embittered the lateft* momc^ie 



* Plato Apol. '• Idem , ibid. 
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bf their Hves. ** He conftdered them as ikiends -chap. 
"With whom be VK>uId wtllitigly eonveife for a ra^ xxlv» 
^iiieat , ilpdn the event which bad^ happened t» him, 
brfore* he Avas fnmihoned rta death. Fi«om' the 
<:oMimencement of the profectHiou , art' utkifoal 
dreumfliaiKfe , ' he obfervec^, haci ^attended aU ht» 
words and a<ftidriS^, ancf dMlry (l^ wbkh he had 
tafceii id the^ whok courfe of fai^ trial. -The dsenton, 
who on ordinary occafions ha<if ever beeii £o watcb^ 
lal to i^fttain him i when he prepared to fay or*do 
i^by thing improper or hurtful^ had never 'Ono^ . ] 
wi^held him ,' during the .whole progrofs of this^ ♦ 

^thiti from-ioHowitig the bent of bis own iocK;- 
natiof). Foi* this realbn he Was apt to fufped: diit i 
iM'iit c whi<$h the tourt bad decreed him ^ altboiJ^b 
the^ mvaolc'it for an^vii, was to him a r^lgood: 
tf to die was i>tfly to tchai^ge the fcetie, muft it not 
i% an>lidvafitage to remove fronn thefe pfetended 
jud^s ce^ Mmos, Rhadamiinftas ; and olhier real 
jtidges, whov through their lov^of juftiee, bad 
been eieaU^by^ ffbe divmity ^o this important 
fcodion of government ? What delight to live and 
coiwerfe withv the immortal heroes and poets of 
antiquity ! It becomes you alfo » my friends ! to be 
of good comfort with regard ju> deaths ikice' no 
^evilvin life or death, can befal virtuous men, 
whofe true intcreft is ever the concern • of heaven. 
For wy part , I am pejfuaded that it is better for 
me to die than toSive , 3nd therefore am not ofr 
fended with my judges. I entreat you all to be- 
have towards my fons , when they attain the years 
of rcafon , as I have done to you , not ccafing to 
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A.« A ?• l^ivm ^ ,»ccHfc%tImp , v^m they pv^c .iiv^aWi 

^mY> W p^sifure, or a^y a^et^iyolo^s-^ifa^d > to the 

vif ft w^Ue wor€h^ ^i yirtoiu II 4^vf t\mk: hij^y 

^: tjiftf ovrn tf^r^t^, >vhile in;fi|d»H if of iHtle 

VahM ,. refirqach tbe<|i ^vere]y«: A^tma^s ! as X 

h^ve dpjjf yop. Bji ,|^ 49fUi[g y^ti, ^^W beh^v^ 

juft]y to d^c aiid to. my §on$. It is now: time for 

1^ to part. I. g<]^ to dit /yoa, to %c; but ^rb^ 

i^ bcft^ noRC bui tb^rPiviiiity koouft "/'* >- 

Theexf. < It^is no( vroQd^i^M ih^t tM fli££:»)>l(ei5^<dfSoc^^ 

^^^ ft§»14 Mvie b!S*cy»fi: jbk t^vci^ ^f bife i^nt^aof^ir 

«Mce de. fiai^y . iifeii Nidt erpeoi^:M9 c^ciadijafifQe^ » to be 

^^**"^j x:i^atfd hy t%^ in^Tppfttion: ©f ^ pactijefl^ri^tor 

tb^^N^ vi4€*p^ ' \ Every ^kcMoiftjfuice o^nl^ved to c^moe 

fcftiirii bi». malfegrafek faaiikfe , wd diipjiiy 4mbi tutmihMt 

!i^iciiif. Ittteipfmniid, b^fpreotb^ tbfy.^iofi iii^ ttkt^ 

that the higti-pTitft bad ero^ned ibt^^a of ibe 

V^i( » which WM attmiaily foot m ©flits' » <o ^o«. 

inein9¥«le^ by gr^ac^f^l ac^no^lectgiMlkl^ to AppM^ 

; tl^'tr^iimpbiint re$ui9 of Th^feiis ftov^ Crete , and 

tb^ bappy deliverao^ol Athens feofen. a d^gracdiil 

ty^bnte "* This cerefB^ny aimoum^ the c^mcnencoi. 

m^ot of iikt fefttval^ ^hich tiided with the return 

^ '« Plato ApoK iMi itt. ; ' > , . i 

.TV%ii T*^ A{W-«> a> £;^^ffr^;l «wSi. Bjijt T^Xm htW fefe^i n0t tm 
the cayfe, but to the ^P^Sk^ not to blind th'aot^, but to an on- 
'^Rccovntatle d^ofecinn ojf events produced hy a pHnlealar hiterpofltioa 
<«f IbevdHiaity* la tkis fSuiflfit tbe word is j^A not «fV by philolbpliara 
^t ocatoit, particiilarlxJDfn>oAiica«s» at we ^balM^e belour. 
** See vol. i« p. 32. 
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it^' vdWr artd, dtrrhig tfi^ intcrvreiiing time; 
which was t6nf^tsAtd to tiie hbifor df Apolio^ it 
^u not tmrftit to iniii^ any capicri puaiibmenti 
Contrary ivinH^ protfaded the ctrtn\6ny ihittf 
<toyi^ 'dui(i9g wli|«ht Sooraccs lay in prifen, md iti 
kiursi His iritflijs; daily viAced hini) rep^irjogi 
it the davrti ^ «i»r €H« prifiki^gatc, dtidr impatiently 
Diking tin It o^edw Thtir convtrfetion «timcd 
dirtbe fMit fi]6)e<^ v^bich had'forni«r^ occupied 
tfctiyy^iAie laKbrdeld not tfcarpwe'unVtfJitcd pteqfott 
t^rffim Ihcy ofiiaHy deriT^Al Irocnr th^'cbmpanyol 
S^rJM^J lc^»ecaf>0n^/hovr%ver; rrotbibg oftb^ 
^bs6m vtUth h MUiralty ^Jtcilftrf by (^ pr^tfeoM 
d'i ^ittid under feiltence' dFcdterih; Th«y fete-^ 
^IMliil^^fing nielincholy^'i'tni)^ ftf Afaitldn «^ 
fb«iMr and delight, ibr which' no jaffgn^e hac 
il%led a name '^ , I 

when the fatal veffel arrived In thb harbour df 
fimiuiii, Md was^botniy ex^peded in the firtew^ 
Cfko^ the moflr ednfiifciotiat of the difblples d^Soera^ 

tea ^S^ft l>r<ntght the meUndlkrfy itfteHl^enicei 

". ', ■ " - ' ' ' . ' ' 1 , > 

'« TIrif it ftdmiriibly dcftr|bea by riat^ : AM» «ff'^%MK '■f^ 

fvyntHprntMni ofm %qu fn; Xu^ti;, Ths Allowing €ircttin((aj|^t art 
ijiiiifitable ; Kmt ffxtrsi it wmpevrt; r^hv ft Sru htJiftfAt^u t mn 
4^^M*rir • tti^n h imiffntH* ^t9 )^ i^*it6iihf9m^K^0Xmiff9t^ 
mix yui-nffmifmnm rtv fftunt mmt^. fliktov titt; v. it^o^tiiMK 
•iMe t^t vmm of Mitllr' I^"^^^mi bm «• |MtAifii#, if^A Mi fiiiM# 
Ms ^me dimeter, faiff^ Ec qui nt rccoaiioifi^ •« hiir* 9011 ftvlemeii^ 
die la Htmtli ct A« Ifi colnl^nec (e*itoit fii'n afiDette oirdiAalre ^ttt octTf 

aajoa^e ea ftt pvf|ii« tc Aqoas dfralercs, 

' < Findiag SoeraUt ia a profound fler|P^ M *cp^M Iliia^W bf 
kis fid^jUl be awokc^ Plat. ibid. 
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H A K and I moved by the near danger ^f Ui . adnSroi 
xxxvs Iri^nd , ventured tb rplropofe a cfomleftiiie^ereapc/ 
ibo^idg him at the fame time that ht^had ceUec^ 
a (ufficient fuai of money to .t:on^pt tbe^ fiddi^ 
of his. jkeepers<i This unmanly propofal, mh^ 
liodbing but th^ iHidifliinguifhing: ardor of hmd^ 
fcip could excufc , ^ocFai^$ anfwered m a veitf^ 
^ pleafantry, vehicb {bowed the perfed freedom;^ 
bis inind, ''In what .counlry:^ O: Gfitol ^xaml 
cfcape death? : where fbatt I ifijr^ to elmie-dMb 
hrevocable . doom , pafled on all hdsaan %irid ? - 
To ApoUodorus ,. a /man of no great dt^-^ 
imd^rftanding ^ ■ \Mt bi^ aflfe<Sto«&ft^ laad zealoy^ 
admirer, who iaid«, "That yrbat grievfd biiii 
hfyond meafaF0. was, that fiiGb a /man iboirld 
peKi/b uiyuftijr/' be n^plied, (lining the: head dE 
Ihs friend, "And would you b.eitfcrgripvcdv O 
aftipollodorUs! NveriB I <leferving of ^deaib'* ?" When 
his friends , a^d Crito efpecially ,; infilbed , . ^ TJiat 
it would be no iels ungenerous than imprudent^ id 
compliance with the hafty refohnioo. of a lAalignant 
or mifguided multitude, to render his wife a widow, 
lijs children orphans, his difciples for ever mifcr- 
Able and forlorn, and conjurcid him, by every thing 
licred, to faye ^a life fo ineftimably precious;" 
$ocra^es affvuned a tcme move ierions^ Tecalled tbe 
naxims which he profeffed ^ . and the dodridei 
i!<rhith he had ever inculcated ,* That how unjuftly 
ibever we were treated , it could never be qur, 
iatereO; to pra&ife ioju(Uce ^^ much lefs to retort 

' ' »* XenopK et put; fbW, 
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dbe iDJiries 'cff our parents' br our couatry ; and to 
teach, by oiir example, ^Kfobedience to the laws. '* 
The ftrength of bis arguments; Srnd ftill mdre^ 
thc'unakerirWtb iiniinefs and ebecrful fercnity that 
appeared inr his: looks', words, and aiiions *'^ 
filenced the Rraggling embtiocts cff^hb xiifciples; 
The dignity of virtue devatcfd tbeir fouls ; they 
|>arted with tears of itiejcpreflible admiration, and 
with afhtnpur^ofc to fee their 'mafter readier thaa 
^ual<on the fetal morning. 
' Having arrived at the prifon^gate , they wcir^ 
defired to wait without, becaufe the Eleven (fo the 
*deli^iacy of Atbiens ftyled the extcutiohers of public 
jliftice J tmloofed the fetters of Socrates , and 
tafioiinced to him his death before the fetting <tf 
the €un. They had not waited long, whtti thiey 
were defired to enter; They fouqd Socrates juft 
reKeved from the weight of his bonds, attended by 
hisf Wife Xantipp^, ^who bore in her arnis his infant 
fon. At their appearance, (he exclaimed, ^* Alas! 
Socrates, ber^ cdme your it^iends j whom yoii for 
the laft time biehold, and who for the lafl time 
behold you!"' Sbcratfes, looking at Crito, defined 
Ibme one to condudt her home. She departed^ 
beating her bread , and lamenting with that 
Mamorous fon^w natural to her fex ^ and her 
charader. 



" Bocufoiv u xou xo^Tc/xinp/ i and ft little above , *' iix hi tw^xn 
XI iXy;e<x5f. ** Plisedo« feet. iii. 
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3DCIV. idtfiiins i4ti|d 09«p|>p^«^ xjrew his Ifig.towafdf 

liiili^ 9ii4 |W# fvWwg the part ^Wcb liad ^f|ep 

mjljfrt l3r ^ fel|er8| reniaiiced tl^ .wpndcffu). (^% 

^pexioa between vrfaat pen c^l pleafi^r^, aod k$ 

9gpoSMy P^in. Y^e poie fea£uion» he obfe;rFe4 

^ juft hsipp^nxfd to ii^ leg after jt^iag delive^ 

fro^i the fmart of the irops), was gfaic^Ily foJIo^i^ 

]>y the pt^er. Neither o^ them could loag jd;;^ 

apart; they are feldom pufe and ifnmixf^i'-^ 

vrboever feels the one, may be (ur^,th9t kp y^^ 

foon kt^ the other. ^ 1 think> t)ja^, i(>^; jp^ 

(be fabmlift made this refledion^ bs .wpja}4.J^^ 

[ /^4 ^^^ the Piyini^]s defiroi^s to .recofici^e tfa^ 

f^poifite jpatuifes, bijt finding the ^cfign iaipra(^ 

i^f^ ibsA^t lea(V joined their funimitsi : for vrh«c^ 

ft^n pie^fiire haf ever fioce i^^gged pai^ a^ 

it, ^^ paiij pleafure. " , ,, 

viiy be Thjc mention of J^9ft recalled to Cebei^i,, ^ 

^^^^* Xhebaa, a convcrfttibn which he had recfojtly ha4 

tHfon , with Euemis of, Paros , a pelebrat?d elpgi^c |Mf% 

*a»i»ff then refident in Athens '% Thq pMt apc^ Ceb^, 

ft kefwe"* * Why hi^ ipafter, who had nevarbeficm adilMS^A 

l;imfeJf to poetry « fl>ould, fince hfs conlii^mciati 

^ave written a hymn to Apollo ^ apd turned i^ta 

xerfe:feycral.,<tf JEfop's f^sf I' The t}^\^ 

feized the prcfent opportunity to fatisfy h^nfelf ki^ 

this yrticular , aifid to acquire fuch information as 

'* Tlie following narrative, to the dfcath of S66jrates, if entirely 
Bdrrowed ffom tjhe Thxao , to Wbicli It is tliertfbre v^oeceflliry at 
every'iM^ment to rtftr. - - 
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would certainly i^peat h\% qu«fti6ki. TbcsHoftnoui 
fi^,. \vhpfe iotmioUe viitues mtat )aUj!inge4 oif 
la^ iirightenedj^ Iby coibufti^fati ^ ihsQitd Ctbes 
to tell £k4^auf , ^ Tha* k yf^% AOl with a view to 
iiv^ him, 0r wjitk a hope eo extd hU poetly (fc>l^ 
lAae, he knew, would M^ be e^y), that he bad 
begun late in life this new puffuit H« bi4 alt 
Ifoiipted it in coim»Iiance wilfa a <l^vine ikiaRda.^i 
l^dh frequeptly fonmanded bidi in dreams t<» 
jmkivat^ mnfic He hM » thec^fore ^ fifft appliedl 
^ jphiloibpbyj, .thinking that thtf greateft miiffc; 
bttt finoe he was under ledtence of death, he 
jtadged it iafeft to try likeitolEfe tMe fyopular mx^ 
left any thing fliould on hi^ pari be omttted; whicb 
the gods had eatijotned htm. For this reafon, he 
hlKl compofed a liymn to Apollo, Wfaofe feftiva| 
was. now celebiating ; and oot bfiiig himielf 4 
piytkologift, had vcrfifiad .fiiih foUcs of ;£fop as 
happened moft readily to occur to his «9e«ipry« 
Tell this to fiueous -^ bid him fiurewel ; and fartbe«^ 
riiat if he is* wife, he wiU foUorw nsii; for I depart^ 
as it is Jikkly, ta day^' fo the Athenians havo 
ordered tt."" 

The laft Y^cuds iittroduced an important con* 
YSifati^n <^noemin||p fui^jde^ and the immortality 
€A the feid. Socratfs inaintained, that though it 
was better for a wiu.jman to die than to lire, be- 
^aufe xbcre was reafon to believe that he would be 
happier in a future than in the prefent ftate of exift- 
ence\» yet it could never be allowable for him to 
pcriil^ l>y hh OWA hand^ or even to lay down life 
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CHAP, without a fufficietit motive , fuch as that which 

xxlV« tnfloenced bimfelf, a refpedful fubmiflion to the 

laws of his countty. This interefting ^fcuffioa 

eonfotned the^ greateft part 6f the day. Socrates 

encouraged his difdpbs not to fj|>are his opinions 

from delicacy to his pfefent fituacion. Thofe vrho 

trere of his mind he exhorted to perfievece. Intwio* 

iftg h» band in the long hftir of Phajdo, ^^Thcfc 

beauciftil locks, my dear Phacdo, you will this daf 

cut off**; bat were I in your place, I would aot 

:ftgaii^ allow them to- grow , ' but make a vow (aft 

the Argiv^s did in a matter of infinitely 1^. 

tfnonoeht) never to r^fume the wontipd ornament of 

my beauty, until I hatl confirmed die do^iae o{ 

the fours immortality. '* * 

Concern. The arguments of Socrates convinced and con-* 

lurilri^a *^^^ **^5 difciples, as they have often done tbc 

the duties kamed and virtubus in focdeeding times. ^' Thofe 

offricno* ^ho had adorned their minds with temperauice; 

ceaftd. juftice, and -fortitude, and had defpiled the vam 

ornaments and vain pleafures of the body , could 

never regret their Reparation from this terrefttiat 

Companion. And now,'' *conti^ued he, in the 

language of tragedy, ^ the deflined hour fumnsonft 

me to death ; it is almoft time to bathe, and furely 

it will be better that I myfelf, before I drink the 

poifon, fliould perform this ceremony, than occa- 

^ fion unneccffary trouble to the women after I am 

dead/' "^ So let it be," faid Crito ; « but iBrft 

** The cercinpny of cnttiiig off Uie hair At funerals was meationeil 
above* vol. f. c. vii. p. 324. where the tunfacuoii of the Argivts , 
dttudfd to in the. texr, is related. . ' - 

inform 
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inform us, Socrates, in what "we can do you c H a w\ 
plcafure, refpcding your, children , or any other xxiv. 
concern. " " Nothing new, O Crito! but what I 
have always told you. By confulting your own 
happincfe, you will aft the beft part with regard 
to my children, to me, and to all mankind} 
although you bind .riot yourfelves by any new 
promife. But if yqu forfake the rules of virtue , 
which we have juft endeavoured to explain, you 
will benefit neither my children, nor any with 
whom you live , although you fliould now fwear 
to the contrary. " Crito then afked him, ^^ How 
be chofe to be buried? " " As you pleafe, pro- 
vided I don't efcape you. " Saying this, he fmiled, 
adding, that as to his boJy^ they might bury it as 
feemed mod decent, and moft fuitable to the laws 
of his country. 

He then retired into the adjoining chamber, ^etathesj 
accompanied only by Crito ; the reft remained 
behind, like children mourning a father. Whea 
he had bathed and dreffed, his fons (one grown 
up , and two children ) , together with his female 
relations *', Y^ere admitted to him. He converfed 
with them in the prefencc of Crito, and then re* 
turned to his difciples near fun-fet, for he tarried 
long within. Before he had time to begin any nevr^ 

■ *' The oixousci yvvocixs; of Plato. This expreflion feems to havfr 
given rife to the abfiird fable, that Socrates had two wives, mentioned 
by Diogenes Laertius, and others; and the abfurd explication of that 
irregularity, *' that the Athenians, after the peftilence, had allowed 
poly^my , at leaft bigamy, to repair the ravages of that dre&dful 
malady- " • - 
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fubjed , the keeper of the prifon entered j tt'rid 
ftanding near Socrates , " I cannot , " faid he , 
*'accufc you, O Socrates! of the ragci and execfa- 
'tions too often vented againft me by thofe her& 
confined, to whom, by command of the magiftra- 
tes, I announce that it is time to drink the poifoh. 
Your fortitude, mildnefs, and generofity exceed all 
that I have ever witneflfed; even no\v I know 
you pardon me, fince I adl by compulfion; and 
as you are acquainted vrith the purport of my 
meffage, fareWel and bear your fate with as much 
patience as poffible. " At thefe words the execu- 
tioner, hardened as he wa§ in fcenes of death, dif- 
folved in tears, and, turning from Socrates, went 
but. The latter following him with his eye, replied, 
** And you alfo farewel ; as to me , I fhall obey 
your inftrudlions. " Then looking at his difciples, 
^' How truly polite, ^' faid he^ " is the man** I 
During my confinement, he often vifited and con* 
verfed with me; and now, how generdufly dpe$ 
he lament my death ! But let the poifon be 
brought, that we may obey his orders." 

Crito then faid, " Still, O Socrates !, there is time; 
the fun ftill brightens the tops of the mountains. 
Many have I known, who have drank the poifon 
late in the night, after a luxurious fupper and 
generous wines, and laftly, after enjoying the em- 
braces of thofe with whom they were enamoured*'* 



. ** 'O piv^fu'noii the Icrm for the executiofler. 
VThat an cxttaotdinacj picture of Athenian manneri \ 
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But haften not;*ie is yet time." •^With good o h a ?. 
reafon/' faid Socrates ^ "thcfe pcrfons did what xxiy* 
you fay, becaufe they believed thereby to be gainers ^ 
and with good reafon I (hall ad otherwife, becaufe 
I am convinced that I Ihould gain nothing but ri- 
dicule by art over-anxious folicitude for life, when 
it is juft ready to leave me/' Crito then made 
a fign to the boy who waited ; he went , ground 
the hemlock, and rcturtied with him who was to 
adminifter it. Socrates perceiving his arrival, 
"Tell me," faid be, "for you ^ic experienced 
in fuch matters, what have I to do?" "Nothing 
farther than to walk in the apartment till yout ' 

limbs feel heavy ; then repofe yourfelf on the 
,couch/' Socrates then taking the cup in his hand ^ 
and looking at him with ineffable ferenity, "Say^ Hfi^ratee 
as to this beverage , is it lawful to employ ^ny part "* ^**'^ 
^of it in libation?" The other replied , "There is 
no more than what is ptoper to drink." " But it 
;s /7ro/w," rejoined Socrates," and neceffary, if 
we would perform our duty, to pray the gods, 
that our paffagc hence may be fortunate." So 
faying, be was filent for a moment, and then drank 
^he poifon \^ith an unaltered countenance. Min- 
.gling gentlenefs with authority, he ftilled thenoify 
lamentations of his friends , faying, that in order 
-to avoid fuch unmanly complaints , he had before 
difmifled the women. A? the poifon began ta 
gain his vitals, he uncovered his face, and faid to 
Crito, "We owe; a cock to ^fculapius, facrifice 
it , and negled it not." Crito aflced, if he had 

Va ' 
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siny thing further to command ? But he made no 
reply. A little lifter, he Svas in agony— Crito Ihutr 
l)is eyes. Thus died Socrates; whom, his difci- 
ples declared, they could never ceafe to remember, 
nor remembering , ceafe to adraffe. ** If any 
man," fays Xenophon inimitably, ^if any man,- 
a lover of virtue , ever found a more profitable 
companion than Socrates, I deem that man the 
happieA of human kind' V 

The current of piopular paflions appears no- 
where more uniform than in the hiftory of AthcnsJ 
The fadlitibus refentment excited againft Socrates 
by fuch improbable calumnies , as even thofe who 
Were the readieft to receive and to diffeminate, 
could never fcrioufly believe , extended itfelf with 
rapidity to his numerous friends and adherents. 
But fortunately for the intered of letters and hu- 
inanity , tb^ endemic contagion was confined 
within the Athenian frontiers. Plato , Antif- 
thenes, iEfchines, Critobulus, and other Athenians, 
\vifely eluded a ftorm which they had not ftrength 
to refill. Some took refuge in Thebes with their 
fellow -difciples, Simmias, Cebes, and Phsedon- 
das ; others found protedlion in Megara from 
Euclid and Terpfion. This perfecution of philo- 
fophy , however , was accidental and tranfient^ 
Minglef^ fentiments of pity, fliame, and refent- 
ment , foon gave a new diredion to the popular 

>^ Plato fpeaks with equal feeling, or rather enthofiaftn. K^uyocf 

TO fJLifJLVft(rC»: i y^f oivTOv Xfyora , x«; eihXn ecxttQVTet , sfjLuys fiiu 
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larjr, V^hich raged with mere defthidklVe; ynt far c ■ i f4 
jufter cruelty, agaiaft the accuf<ers ^ad judges of xxtv« 
Socrates*'. Many were driven into e^ile ; many 
vrer^ j2Ut to death ; feveral perifli^d in defpair , by 
jtbeU* own hands. The ilkiftrious fage was Ka- 
iiQred^ by fignal jnonuments of public admira- 
tion*' ; his fame, like the hardy o^k, derived 
vigor from years *' ; and , incre^fed from age t^ 
age, till the fuperftition of the Athenian^ at length 
worfliipped,. as a^god*", him whom th^ir injuftice 
^ad condemned as a criminal. 

The perfecution , the death , and the honors of tiu writ* 
Socrates , all canfpired to animate the affection , and *"p. °^*'** 
to increaCe the zeal, of bis difciples* Their nuoir 
l)er had been great in hi$: lifetime ,: it became 
greater after his death ; fince thofe who followed , 
and thofe wha rejeded his dodrines , alike ftylexi 
^hertifelv^s Socratic philofopbets,. His name *va$ 
thus adopted and profaned by many feds, who, . 
while they differed widely from each other , uni- 
verfeUy changed, exaggerated, or perverted the 
tenets of their common mafter. Among the 
genuine followers of Socrates , Xenophon , as will 
appear hereafter, unqueffionably n^erits ^he firft 
plaoe. Plata comes next, yet (epara^tcdr by a long. 

J «' Plutafclu de Invi,d. p. S3«. * 

^^ Statues, altars* even a ch^el, called Socr^teion. VideDiogeik 
In $oorat. 

*' Crefcit occuUo^ velut arbor, xvo 
Fftina Mareelll — HORACB. 

*« Or rather as a demi-god; but the boundaries were not verj^^ 
accurately afcertained, though thaiii attempted b/Arrian, in Expedit.. 
Alexand. !. iv. p. 85, 
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interval. In the fame clafs may be ranked Gcb'cJ 
the Theban, ^fchines, Crito, and Simon, Athe^ 
nians. The table of Cebes, which has been tranf* 
initted to modern times, contaids a beautiful and 
affeding pidure W human life, delineated with 
accuracy of judgment , and illuminated by the 
fplcndor of fentiment. Three remaining dialogues 
of iEfchincs br-eathe the fame fublime fpirit, and 
abound in irrefiftible perfuafions to virtue : ^' That 
iiappinefs is attained, not by gratifying, but by 
moderating the paflions ; that he alone is rich and 
powerful , whofe faculties exceed his defircs ; that 
virtue is true wifdom , and being attended with the ^ 
only fccurc happinefs which can be enjoyed in the 
prefent life, muft, according to the unalterable 
laws of Pfovidence , be cfowncd with immortal 
felicity hereafter.'* 

The remains of Cebes and ^fchines , and far 
more , as will appear in the fequcl ^ the copious 
writings of Plato and Xenophon,. may enable us 
to difcriminate the philofophy of Socrates, from 
that of the various feds who mifreprefented or 
adulterated his opinions. The eftabliftment of 
thefe feds belongs not to the period of hiftory now 
under *pur review. But the foundation of their 
refpedive tenets , which had been laid in a former 
?ge , was confirmed by the philofophers who 
flouriflied in the time of Socrates. Of thefe, th^ 
moft diftinguifhed were' Euclid of Megara, Phaedo 
of Elis , A^-iftipjpus of Cyren^ , Antifthenes of 
Athens. Th^ two firft ref^ored the captious logic 
of the fophifts j Ariftippus embraced th^ir li<?entiou3i 
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fBorality. Whiic the fcho^ls of Elis . aad C H a p. 
Megara ftudied to confound the underftaading ^ XXIM. 
that of Cyren^ labored to corrupt the heart. 
Antifthenes fet himfelf to oppofe thefe pernicious 
feds , deriding the refined fubtilties of the fceptics ^ 
and difdaining th^ mean pleafures pf the Epicu-. 
reans*'. To prefer the mind to the body,, duty 
to iiitereft, and virtue to pleafui:e„ were the great 
leffons of Aatifthenes. Yet this \ fublime philo- 
fophy he carried to extravagance'", affeding not 
only to moderate and govera , but to filencc and , 
extirpate the.paffions , and declaring bodily plea^ , 
£urc not onty unworthy pf purfuit , but a. thing, 
carefully to be avpided , as the greateft and raoft 
dangerous of evils. His rigid feverity of life 
deceived not the penetration pf Socrates. Tho» 
lage could difcem, that no fimall flj^re of fpiritu^V 
pride lurked under the tattered cloak of Anti(« 
thenes. 

While philofophy , true orfalfe, thus flourifliedr ^^^^^^ 
in. Greece, a propitious deftiny watched over the artsdur- 
imitative arts , which continued , during lialf a »"« *>>• 

^ period uifc? 
der cefi^vy.. 
*• I aijticipatc th^fe names. The fcepticifin of Pyrrho , as will, be, 
explained hereafter , arofe from the qnibMing fophifm^ of the fchoqls 
of ElU and Megara. Epicurus ^.hnvin^ adopted anc^ refined the (blfisil 
philofophy of Ariftippus, bad the honor of diiUnsttishing^ by, his name:; 
iht Epicurean feet. 

*^ His follower , Diogenes , as will a[^pear in the Ceqiiel ; pushed 
thi^ extravagance ftill farther. They both taught in the fuburb 6i 
Athens called the Cync/arges , from whicli ihey and t^eir d»fcip|eS'W6r« 
called Cynics, In a fubfeqnent part of this work, it will be explained 
how the Cynical philofophy gave rife.tp Sioicifm* fo calfed, beoaufe 
Zeno and his followers taught at Atheus in the *^J5toa p«cile» *\ tluk 
' painted pc^ico. 

V 4 
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C H-A:Pi ceatqry of p^peeiial wJars and rcvoUition^t to be 
X^lV. quitivauxcl witk ^q^al aflSduitjr and fucobfsn.Thc 
ll.^4ol!'' njoft diftinguiOicd fcMars of PHidiaswere Aka- 
mcneft of Athens , and Agoracritui -of the ifle of 
Paros, Th«y ccwitended for the prize; of feiilpture 
in their rcfpedive ftatu^s of Vcniis*; s^ad the Athev 
, nians, it is faid, too partially decided ^in favor of 
their country rfoan. AgorafCFituB-, uciwilting that 
his work fhould reriiai^ in a city \rhcte ithad met 
with fo httle >uftic6 , . fold it to the bonoogh ofc 
Rhamtius. There it. was fc^heid with admiration/ 
and foon paffed for a produdion of Phidias " him-J 
felf. The fculptor Ctcfclaus exceUed in heroej^. 
He chofe noble fubjeds, and ftill farther ennobled 
them by his art '*. His contcmporaiy Palroclcs' 
diftinguilhed himfelf by his ftatues of Olympic? 
vidors, and particuUrly of celebrated wreftlers. 
AflSfted by Ca^aebus , he made the greateft work 
mentioned during the period now under our review, 

. tiiirty-one figured of bronze, reprefenting the re- 

' fpedive commanders of the feveral cities or re- 

j^blics , who, under the condudl of Lyfan^jet^ 

> obtained the memorable vidory of ^gos Pota- 
fnos: They were eredled in the temple of Del- 
phian Apollo , together with the ftatue of Lyfander 
bimfielf, crowned by Neptune. Inferior artifts'' 
were employed to copy the ftatues of various di- 
vinities, dedicated at the fame time, and in the 
fame place ^ by the Lacedemonian conqueror. 

'* Vid. Sutd. et Hefych. ^oc. Vxnivitt' ** PHn. 1. xxxv. 
iJ<Sec thdt names'Srt Paufhn. 1. x. p. 625, et ftqq. 
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^ It ^ippes^rs iJoV bovirctver thdt, during! the Pclo* ch "A-t. 
ponnefiart; ^yllr f JKiy new ftylc was attempted eii^bcr. xxif. 
ip fcylptwrp rori paintiog. The artifts of that o^«""' 
period c<^ptenttd. thmwfelves with walking in the. 
fpotftepS:Of tfi^ir great proleceflbrs. The fame 
ob£e;*vatiop applies to mufic asd poetry ; but^elcK 
quence , on tfcc contrary, received a new fornix' 
^nd flouriihiog amidft the tumults of war and 
tjic pont^riti(»)s of. a^ive life j produced that con- 
qife, rapid, and, paanly chacacfter.of compofitioa 
which thenceforth diftinguifccd the Attic writers. 
The work$ of Hpoier, Sop^iocles, and Pindar,, 
left ifcw Uur<jk to be gained by their fucceffors. It 
was impoifihl^ to excel, it wa$ dangerous to rival 
them. Great genius was required toftart, with-* 
put difgrape , ip a career wiiere fueh candidates had 
vyn. But great genips is rare , and cofnmoniy 
^if4^s imijt^tiiop , and the £rA poetical prizes 
being already cvried 6flf, naen rwho felt the anima^ 
tipn gnd vigor of their own powers, naturally 
dirc4^d.then^ tp objects which poflefled the charms 
of novelty, and promifed the hope of excellence. » 
.. Elven in pr^faic compofition the merit and fame PHnc>p»3 
9f Herodotus and Demoeritus** (not to mention prprrpre* 
apjthor^ ja^r/e ancient J oppofed very formidable ceding this 



period. 



3^ Itaque video virum eflfe notmnllis Platonis et Democriti 1o|B|]« 
tionem » etfi abfit a verfu , tamen quod incitatius feratur» et clariilimis 
ver)>entin9iHniiiibus utator, potius poiima putandum, quftm comicoruni 
poStarum. Cicero ad M. Brutum Orator, c. kx. See alfa de Orator. 
1. u Q. ^4. It if i)npefiib|e to read Lucretiits , without fancying , if we 
tecolUct Cicero's ^rUici&ns on OemocHtus ,nbat we are pemling ib9 
Ions loft works of that great pbilofopher. 
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c HA P. obftacles to the ambidon of their fuccefTors. In 
xxiv^ a work no lefs fplendid than important , the father 
Gbariaer ^f profene hiftorv had deduced the tranladions 
dotusaiaa between the Greeks and Barbarians, from the 
jtiftorian. carlieft accounts till the conclufion of the Pcrfiaa 
war ; a work including the hiftory of many cen- 
turies , and comprehending the greatefl: kingdoms 
and empires of the ancient world. This extenfive 
fubjed was handled with order and dignity. The 
epifodes were ingenioufly interwoven with the 
principal adion. The various parts of the nar^ 
wtive were fo (kilfully combined , that they mutua^ 
Jy refleded light on each other. Geography , maih 
ners, religion , laws, and arts, entered into the plan 
of his work ; and it is remarkable that the earlieft 
of hiftorians agrees more nearly , as to the defign 
and form of his undertaking, with the enhghtcned 
^friters of the prefent 4:ehtury, than any hiftorical 
author in the long feries of intervening ages. 

His language was the pidure of his miorf; 
jiatural , flowing , perfuafive ; lofty on great <ic- 
cafions*', affeding in fcenes of diftrefs'*, pc^ 
fpicuous in narration , animated in defcription. 
Yet this admired writer has fometimes infertci 
reports romantic and incredible. Of many, ift* 
deed, of the fables of Herodotus, as ignorance 
conceited of its knowledge long affedled to call 
^\icn\ , (ubfequent experience has proved the reality; 

>' .Longinus cites as an example of the fublime • Herodot. I- vi>* 
«. Ix... The t^hole expeitition of Xerxes Is written with an elefatioo 
heconving the fubject. 

^* See the aflfectins ^oty of Adraftus« k i. c zxxv. 
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modern dlfcoverics and voyages fecm purpofefy c fi a vi 

direftcd to vindicate the fame of a writer, whom xxiv. 

Ciccrd " dignifies With the appellation of Prince of 

Hiftorians. Of other wondrous tales which he 

relates, his own difcernroent fhowed him the fu^ 

tility. Whatever is contrary to the analogy of 

iiature he rejedls with fcorn* He fpeaks with con* 

tempt of the iEgepodcs, and of th6 one-eyed 

Arimafpi, and of other ridiculous and abfurd fie* 

tions which haVe been adopted , however , by fomi 

credulous writers even in the eighteenth century. , 

But Herodotus thought himfelf bound in duty to 

irelate what ht had heard , not always to believe ' 

what he related '*. Having travelled into Egypt 

and the Eaft, he recounts, with fidelity, the re- 

j)orts current in thofe remote countries. And his 

mmd being opened and enlarged by an extenfive 

view of men and manners, he had leahied to fet 

bounds to his diibelief , as well as to bis credulity. 

Yet it muft not be diffembled that the fabulous 

traditions, in which he too much abounds, give 

the air of romance to hrs hiftory. Though forna- 

ing, comparatively, but a fmall part of the work, 

they affume magnitude and importance, when in- 

j^idioufly detached from it '^ It thus feems as if 

»^ 1.11 de Orator. 

J» fiyoj Jj eOf^Xw Xeyf/v ru hiyoMJvUj '^u^s^^xi ys /ttjjv it '^ocvtoctuta 
9££4X£o, Herodot. 1. vii, e. clii. p. 433* 

'• The reproaches which Juvenal (Satyr, lo.) and Plutarch (in 
his treatife entitled the Malignity of Herodotus) make to this great 
hiftorfan, are fully anfwered by Aldus Manutius, Camerarius, and 
Stephanui. i'lutarch , forfooth , was ofended that bit ^ountrymea 
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^ . H A P, this moft inftrtnftivc author had written mtl^ ^ view 
xjtiv, rather to ami^fe the fancy than to u>foi;m the un? 
^crftanding. The lively graces bf bis flidioo 
tend to confirm this fqppofitiop. His ipodc of 
cqmpofition may he regarded a/s the intermediate 
fbade between epic poetry and hjftory. Neither 
conple nor veliement, the general cbaraderofhi^ 
(lyle is natural, ^copious , and flowing ** j aacj hi$ 
inanner tbroughopt breathes the IbiFtaefs of Ionia ^ 
rather than the aAivc contention of Athens. 
ofJJ»«- In this light Herodotus appeared to the Athe? 

pians in the age immediately fucceeding his own^ 
At the Olympic games he had read his work with 
tmiverlal applaufc. Thucydides, then a youdi^ 
wept mixed tjears of wonder and emulation *^ 
His father was complimented on the geperou? 4?do|: 

inade fo bad t Bgutt In the liiftery of Herodotus. The criti^fm of 
Dionyfius of HalicarnaflTus , a writer of more taftc and diCpernment 
than Plutarch , does ample juftice to the father of hiftory. ' 

** Ariftotle, in his Rhetoric, 1. iii. c. ^x. diftinguishes two kiiik 
of <lylc i the continuous and the periodic. The former tows oa 
«rithout interrnption , untU the fenfe is ^ompMt^f The .latter if 
divided » by ftops, into due proportions of dnr^tiov* wh^fiji are e«^ 
felt by the ear, and meafured by the mind. The former ftyle i$ 
kirefome , becaufe in every thing men delight to fee th« end ; even 
facets, when they pals the goal, are qui«kly out of bteati). Hinro^tvt 
is the moft remarkable inftance of the continaous ftyle. In bis dme 
fcarcely any other w^as in ufe ; but it is now entirely laid afide. So 
far Ariftotle, who feems rather unjuft to Herodotus, lince maoy P"" 
of his work are fnfficiently adorned by periods , although the lotfe fiylc 
in general prevails. But the partiality of his cpuntryman ^iqayfius 
•completely avenges the wrongs of Herodotus. 

^' Suidast Photius, Marcellinus. 
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df a fort, whofe early inquietude at another's c' IT A ?• 
fame announced a charader formed for great de- xXXV.-- 
figns and Sluftrious exertions. But Herodotus had 
preoccupied the fubjedls beflt adapted to hiflorical 
compofition ; and it was ndt till the commence^' 
ment of the memorable war of twenty-feven years, 
that Thucydides amidft the dangers which 
threatened his country , rejoiced in a theme worthy 
to exercife the genius, and call forth the whold 
vi^or of an hiftorian. From the breaking out of 
this War , in which he proved an unfortunate ador ^ 
he judged that it Would be the greateft, the moft 
obftinate , and inlportant that had ever been carried 
on. He began therefore to colled , and treafure 
up , filch materials as were neceffary for d^fcribing 
it ; in the feledion , as well as in the diftributioii 
of which , he afterwards difcovered an evident pur- 
pofe to rival and furpafs Herodotus. Too much 
indulgence for fidion had difgraced the narrative 
of the latter: Thucydides profeffed to be ani*. 
mated purely by the love of truth. ** His rela- 
tion was* ot intended to delight the ears of an 
Olympic iftdience. By a faithful accourit of the 
paft , he hoped td aflift his readers in conjeduring 
the future. While human nature remained the 
fame, his work would have its ufe , being built on 
fuch principles as rendered it an everlafting pot 
feffion, not a contentious inftrument of temporary 
applaufe ^*. '' The execution correfponded .with 
this noble defign. In his introdudory difcourfe 

_ ♦* Tbucydid. in proem. 
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CHAP. Jhe runs over the fabulous ages of Greece ,, carefully 
3UCIV. feparating the ore from the drofs. In fpeaking 
of Thrace , he touches , with proper brevity , on the 
fable of Tereus and Progne *' ; and in defcribing 
Sicily, glances at the Cyclops and Leftrigods. 
But he recedes , as it were^ with difguft, fromfucb 
j^onftrous phantoms, and immediately returns to 
the main purpofe of hiftory. In order to ren- 
der it a faithful pidlure of the times , he profeffes to 
relate not only what was done, but what was faid, 
by inferting fuch fpeeches of ilatefmen and gene- 
rals as he had himfclf heard, or as had been re- 
ported to him by others. This valuable part of 
his work was imitated by all future hiftorians , till 
the improvement of military difcipline on the one 
hand, and the corruption of manners on the other, 
jendered fuch fpeeches fuperfluous. Eloquence 
once ferved as an incentive to courage, and an 
inftrument of government. But the time was tp 
arrive , when the dead principles of fear and inte- 
reft (hould; alone predominate. In mofl countri^ 
of Europe, defpbdfm had rendered pt/fcic affem- 
.blies a dramatic reprefentation , and i# the few,, 
where men are not cnflaved by a matter, they are 
the flaves of pride, of avarice, and of fadion. 
cbmptri* r Thucydides, doubtlefs, had his model in the 
tonhf* StioTt and oblique fpeeches of Herodotus; bqt in 
thtau this particular he muft be acknowledged far to fiir- 
pats his patron. In the diilribution of his fubjed, 

^ Ovid. Metam. I. vi. 
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libwevcr , he fell fhort of that writer. Thucydides, c n 7l f^ 
afpiring at extraordinary accuracy , divides his xxiV. 
•work by fummers arid \^intcrs , relating apah the 
even t$ comprehended in each period of fix raonths. 
But this fpace of time is commonly too fhort for 
events deferving the notice of hiftory^ to be b©. 
gun j carried on, and completed. His narrative, 
therefore j is continually broken ^nd interrupted: 
curiofity is raifed without being fatisfied, and the 
reader is tranfported , as by magic , from Athens 
to Corcyra , from Lefbbs to Peloponnefus , from the 
coaft of Afia to Sicily. Thucydides follows the 
order of time ; Herodotus the connexion of 
events : in the language of a great critic , the (kill and 
tafte of Herodotus have reduced a very compli- 
cated argument into one harmonious whole; thfe 
prcpbftcrous induftry of Thucydides has divided a 
very fimple fubjeAinto many detached parts and 
fcattered limbs of hiftory , which it is difficult again 
to reduce into one regular body **. The fame 
critic obferves, that Herodotus's hiftory not only 
poffefles more art and variety, but difplays more 
gaiety and fplendor. A fettled gloom, doubtlefs, 
hangs over the events of the Pcloponnefian war; 
but what is the hiftory of all wars, but a defcrip- 
tion of crimes and calamities ? The auftere gravity 
of Thucydides admipably correfponds with his 
fubjeft. His toajefty is worthy of Athens, when 
Ibe commanded a thoufand tributary republics. 
His concife, nervous, and encrgetiq ftyle^ hi* 

<« DionyC Halictrn. de Hcrodst^ ct TJnxcyOi^v 
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abrupt brevity , and elaborate plkihnefs i admirably 
xeprcfent the contentions of adive life, and the 
tunvult of democratical affeitblies. Dcthofthenes, 
\/boni Dionyfius himfelf extols above all orators, 
tranfcribed eight times, not the elegant flowing 
fmoothnefs of Herodotus , biit the fententious, 
barfl) i and often obfcure annals of Thucydides *V 

Thucydid^s left his work unfinifhed in the 
twenty-firft year of the Peloponnefian war. It 
was continued by Xenophon , who deduced the re- 
volutions of Greece through a feries of forty-eight 
years to the battle of Mantinsea; a work which 
enables us to purfue the important feries of Grecian 
hiftory. 

To a reader accuftomcd to contemplate the uni- 
form and confident operations of modern policy, 
it rauft appear extraordinary that , at the diftaiicf 
of lefs than two years from the fubverfibn of the 
Athenian democracy by a Spattan general, the 
fame turbulent form of government lliould have 
been re-eftablilhed with new fplendor, by the ap- 
probation, and even the affiftance, of a Spartan 
^ing. The reafons explained in the preceding 
chapter may leffen , but cannot altogether remove, 
his furprife; * and, in order fully to comprehend 
the caufes of this event , it is neceffary to confider 
nbt Only the internal fadions which diftraded the 
councils of Sparta , but the external objeds of am- 
bition or revenge which folicifed and employed 
her arms. 



^' Dionyr. Halioatn. de Uerodot. et Tfaueydid. 
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While the fortune ot the Peloponnefian war ftill c H a y. 
hung in doubtful fufpenfe , the peaceful inhabitants xxiv. 
bf Elis often teftified an inclination to preferve an The 
inoffenfive neutrality , that they might apply , with ^^^^^^ 
undivided attention , to their happy rural labors , difpiea, 
to the adminiftration of the Olympian fellival, and ?*'^**^ « 
to the indifpenfable worihip of thofe gods and 
heroes to whom their territory was peculiarly con* 
lecrated. The continual folicitation of Sparta, 
and the unprovoked violence of Athens ,' d^ter- 
mir^ed the filians to declare for the former repub- 
lic ; but of all the Spartan allies they were the 
inoft lukewarm and indifferent. In time of adion 
their afliflance was languid and ineffedlual, and 
^hen th6 regular return of the Olympic folemnity 
iufpehded the courfe of hoftilities, they fhowed 
little partiality or refpe<ft for their powerful con- 
federates , whofe warlike and ambitious fpiric 
feemed incompatible with the enjoyment of their 
Own contemplative tranquillity. This omiflion 
of duty was followed by the at9:ual tranfgreffion of 
the Elians. In conjundion with the Mantinaeans 
and Arrives they deferted the alliance of Sparta ; 
^efeiided themfelves by arms againd the ufurpa- 
lions of that republic; and excluded its members 
from confulting the oracle » and from partaking of 
the games and facrifices celebrated at Olyrapia **. 
Thcfc injuries paffed with impunity until the fuc* 
ccfiful iffue of the war of Peloponnefus difppfed' - 

the Spartans to fed with fenfibility, and enabled 
tfiem feverely to chaftifc every infultthM' had beea 

• * Thucydi^. I. f . ^ 

Vot-UI. *X ' 
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c ft A p. o£Fer^d them during the Icis profperous current tit 
jtxiv. their fortune. 

The Spar- While Paufanias and Lylander fettled the affairs 
^ide tUt. ^f Athens and of Afia , Agis the moft Warlike of 
oiymp. their princes, levied a powerful army, to inflid ^ 
late, but tetrible, vengeance on the Eliaiis. Tha^ 
he might attack the enemy unprepared , he led fais 
forces through the countries of Argblis stnd 
Achilla , entering the Eliaii tei-ritory by the way of 
Larifla, and intending to march by the ihorteft 
road to the devoted capital. But he had fcarcely; 
paffed the river Lariftus, which gives name to the 
town arid feparates the adjoining provinces of Elis 
s^nd Achaia, when the invaders were admonifhed^ 
by repeated Ihocks of an earthquake, to abftaii|. 
from ravaging a country . which enjoyed the inflk 
mediate protection of Heaven. Into fuch a me^ 
liace, atleafl;, this terrible pbas^om^noh was intcfw 
preted by the Cuperftition of the Spartan king, who 
immediately repafted the river, and, returninfij^ 
home, diibanded his atmy. But the hoftility of 
^e Spartans /Mras reftrained, not <fxtbguifhedf. 
Having offered duie fupplications and facrifice$ 
to fandUfy their impious invafion , the ephori , next 
year, commanded Agis again to levy troops, and 
to enter the Elian territory. No unfavorable 
fign checked, the progrefe of his arms. During^ 
two fummers and autumns , the country was del<>» 
i^ted; the villages burned or demolifbed; their 
inhabitants dragged into captivity ; the facred edi- 
fices were defppiled of their moft valued orna^ 
ittents ; the porticoes, gymnafia^ and tCQiplev whicbt 
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adorned the city of Jupiter, i^trH tnahy of them c H a i^ 
itduqed to ruins. • xxiv* 

The Spartans neither alone incurred the gtiilt, 
nor fexclufiVeiy enjoyed the profits of this cruel de^ 
vaftation. The Elian inv^fibn furhiflied a rich 
harvell of plunder to the Arcadians and Otheir 
tomnxunities of Peloponnefus , ^hofe rapacioui$ 
iufl; Mras enflamed by. the virgin blopm of a couti- 
try *Which had long been prbteded by religion 
againft. the ravaged of wah When the ptincipal 
property of the Elians was deftroyed or plunderedt 
the Spartans at length granted them a peace, on 
condition that they furrendcred their fleet, acknoW* 
jedged the independence of the inferior towns and 
village^, which were fcattered along the delightful 
banks of the Peneu^ ind the Alpheus , and 
inodelled theii: internal government accprditig ttf 
the plan prefcribed by theit conquerors *'. 

The war of Eli^ occupied , but did not engroff ^ 'thisp^i^ 
the attention of the Spartans ; nor did the piinifh* the mI^ 
inent of that unfottimatei republic divert them «<an«fro« 
^om other projed^ of revenge. The MeCfenians ^[y^pj 
i^ere not their accidental and temporal , but theit xct. 4. 
liatural and inveterate , foes ; ind might jufltly ex- ^ ^' *"^ 
pt& to feel the unhappy ebnfequences of their 
triumph. After the dcftrudlion of Meffehe, and 
the lorig wanderings and nliifery of its perfecuted 
i:itizens , th^ town of Naiipadus , fituate oh the 
Northern ihore of the Corinthian gulph , ftirnifhed 
a lafe retreat to a feeble retonant of thiit ancient 

^7 ilenoplfon ^lUoi I. i{jL <• i> ])io4»r. 1. litir. p. %m* 
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community ; which , flourifliing under the protec- 
tion of Athens , fprcad along the vreftern coaft , and 
planted' a confiderable colony |in the neighbourihg 
ifland of Cephalenia, We have already defcribed 
the memorable gratitude of the Meffcnians , who 
Vrcre the moft adive, zealous , and , according to 
their ability , the moft ufeful , allies of Athens in 
the Felopontiefian war. But their afliftance (and 
aOiftance far more powerful than theirs) proved 
ine£fedual ; and t^e time was now arrived when 
they were to fufFer a fevere punifbment for their, 
recent as well as ancient injuries. The refentment 
of Sparta drove them from Naupadus and Ce- 
phalenia. The greater part efcaped to Sicily ; 
.above three thoufand failed to Cyrenaica, the only 
countrres inhabited by the Hellenic race, which lay 
beyond the reach of the Lacedaemonian power *'. 

From the aera of this important migration, the, 
names of Sicily and Cyrenaica will feldom occur in 
the prefent hiftory ; on which account it may not be 
improper briefly to explain the caufes which with* 
drew from the general fphere of Grecian politics a 
fruitful and extenfive coaft, and an ifland not lefe 
fruitful and extenfive , ^nd far more populous and 
powerful. The infulated fituation of thofe remote 
provinces , while it rendered it extremely incon- 
veniint for Greece to interfere in their affairs, 
peculiarly expofcd them to two evils, which ren- 
dered it ftill more inconvenient for them to inter- 
fere in the aflfairs of Greece. Removed from the 



^> Pl^or, 1. xi?» p. 415. 
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protection of their Peloponnefiah anceftors, both c H A IL 
the Gyreneans and Sicilians often endured 4h« op- xxiv. 
preflton of domeftic tyrants, and often fuffered the 
ravages of foreign barbarians. 

The inhabitants of Cyrenaica alternately carried 
on waragainft the Libyans and Carthaginians**. 
They were adually oppreffed by the tyrant Arif- 
ton. Soon afterwards they recovered their civil 
liberty '* ; but were compelled frequently to ftrugglc 
for their national independence. Though often 
invaded, their tountry was never fubdued by any 
barbarian enemy ; and their liberties furvived the 
republics of their European brethren , fmce they 
reludantly fubmitted , for the firft time , to tbe 
fortunate general of Alexander, who, in the di- 
vifion of his matter's conquefts, obtained the fer- 
,tile and wealthy kingdom of Egypt ". 

The revolutions of Sicily are far better known ofSidiyV 
than thofe of Cyren^, and ftill more worthy to be 
remembered. During the latter years of the 
Peloponnefian war, the afliftance given by Syra- 
cufe to the Lacedaemonians became gradually more 
faint and imperceptible, and at length it was totally 
withdrawn. This was occafioned by the neceflity 
of defending the fafety of the whole ifland, in which 
that of tbe capital was involved, againft the formi- 
dable defcents of the Carthaginians ; whom the 
invitation of Segefta and feveral inferior cities at 



^* Arifto't Polit. Salluft. de B«I1. Jngurth. 

>* Diodor. I. xiv. p. 411[. 

" Diodor. 1. yix. p. 715* ct Stnbe* 1. xfli. p, S3<« 
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variance with their powerftil neighbours, the hope^ 
pf acquiring at once thofe valuable coqimodifies, the 
^innual purchafe of which dfain^c} Africa of fuch 
immenfe treafures , and, above all, the dcfirc of 
revenging the death of Tigmilc^r* ^nd tl^e dilho* 
por of t(ne Carthaginian name in the unfortunate 
fiegc of Himera, encouraged to undertat^e and 
carry: oh various e3i:pediiions fof the entire fubju«r 
gation of Sicily. 

Hannibal, the grandfon pf Hamilcar, ^uras in^ 
trufted with the cpnduA pf the y/%T , >tbich com- 
'i»ence4 the four hundred and tenth ^ and con- 
tinued ,. with little intcrmifljon , till the four hun- 
dred and fourth year^ before the Chriftian aera. 
The dpmeftic troops of Carthage werp reinforce^ 
4>y their African allies* Con(;derable levies were 
inade among the native Spaniards and Italians^ 
who h^ long envied the fplendpr , and dreaded 
rthc powar of the Greeks , to whofe conquefts and[ 
rcolpnies they faw no bounds. The united army 
•exceeded an hundred thoufand men , and was con- 
iveyed to the fouthern ibore of Sicily in a propoc* 
tipnable number of tranfports and gallies *\ 

The defign of Hannibal, as far it appears from 
dhif -meafuresj was to conquer fucceflively the fmaller 
•^Mad mcMTediefencelelktowti^, before he laidfiege to 
£yracu|e V whofe ' natmral ftrength » recently kn- 
;|)royed by art, bidding idefiance to a£Gaiilt, could 
only be taken by blockade. The firft campaign 
yr^s rendere4 meoiorab^e by tlic qpncj^eft of 

f* PiodQr. Sioul.: 1. t,UU & 43, et ftq%, -- 
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Selinu$ and Himera; the fecond by the demolition n A f« 
of Agrigentum ; the third by the taking of Gela. xxiv, 
iThe inferior cities of Solas, Egefta, motya, An- ^ ^ *^* 
cyra , Entelta , and Panormus , either invited the 
Carthaginian arms , or furrendcrcd without refift- 
ance. The invaders might have proceeded to the 
fiege of Syracufe, the main objed of their expedi- 
tion ; but peftilence followed the bloody havoc of 
war, and fwept.oflf., in undiilinguifhed ruin, the 
vidlors and the vapquiflied. Not only the gene- 
ral, but the mod numerous portion of his troops , 
had fallen a prey to this calamity ; and Hamilcar , 
who fucceeded to the command , contented himfelf 
with leaving garrifons in the towns whidh had 
been conquered , and returned to Africa with the 
enfeebled remains of his armament, which con\* 
tnunicated the peftilential infedlipn to Carthage , 
where it long raged with deftrudlive fury ". , 

According to the genius of Grecian fuperfti- Bxeeffive 
tioh , it was natural to ^fcribe the fufferings of th^ <^^"*''y ®^ 
Carthaginians to the unexampled cruelty and im- thagttu^ 
piety with which , in their fncceflive ravages , they «««• 
had deformed the fair face of Sicily. 1% would be 
ufelefs and difguftful to defcribe the horrid fcenes 
pf bloodlhed and flaughter tranfadled in the feve? 
ral» places which prefumed to refill their power. 
Whatever atrocities could be invented by the un- 
principled licence of the Italians, approved by th^ 
ilern infenfibility of the Spaniards, and inflidcd by 
the unplaca.ble revenge of the Afficans, were com* 

S3 plo^or. 1. :iLm, a 70, et tevi* 

X4 
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CHAP, xnitted inthe miferable citief ofSeUoiis, Hlmera^ 
' :Xxiv. Gela , and Agrigentum. After the taking of 
Himera , Hannibal facrificed in one day ^ three 
thoufand of its inhabitants to the manes of his . 
grandfather , who , in the firft Carthaginian inva« 
fion, had perifhed before its wall^; and the lot of 
thefe unhappy vidims , dreadful as it was , might 
juftly be an objed of envy to the long tormented, 
natives of Gela and Selinus. 
Ancient Yet of all Sicilian cities , the fate . of Agrigen- 

ccnce oC ^^™ fcemed the moft worthy to be deplored, from , 
Afrige*- the ftriking contraft of its fallen ftate with its ' 
^'"* jrecent Ijplendor and profperity. The natural beau- 
ties ^* of Agrigentum were fecured by ftrength , and 
adorned with elegance ; and whoever confidercd , 
either the innumerable advantages of the city itfel^ 
or the gay cultivation of the furrounding territory, ^ 
Nvhich abounded in every luxury of the fea and 
land , was ready to pronounce the Agrigentines - 
the moft favored inhabitants of the earth. Th« 
exuberant fertility of the foil, particularly the ricfi 
luxuriance of the vines and olives **, exceeded every- 
thing that is related of the happieft climates , and 
lurnifhed the materials of a lucrative comiperce 
with the populous coaft of Africa, which was vcry^ 
fparingly. provided in thole valuable plants. The 



** Thf followiiif parHcnl«7S in the teit, eoneerniag Afrigtntnm^ 
Ve learn from Diod«rus Siculus, p. 374-^S79* VaUr« MaxinirL iv. S* 
AtlMnKuS) L u t. f. 

'^^ Bfodovus celcbratff the height of thf vinet, which wt srt not 
uki to tibnMtx as a proper fubjeet of pMf syric. 
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extraordinary wealth of the Agngentines was dif. chap. 
played in the magnificence of public edifices , and xxiy. 
in the fplendid enjoyment of private fortunes. 
They had begun , and almoft cpmpleted , the cele- Tht ttm^ 
brated temple of Jupiter, built in the grandeftftylc Jlfer!^"^* 
of architedure employed by the Greeks on the 
greateft and moft folemn occafions. Its •walls 
were encompafled by pillars without , and adorned 
by pilafters within; and its magnitude far exceeded 
the ordinary dimenfions of ancient temples, as it 
exteodcdLthstt hundred and fopty feet in length ^ 
fixty in breadth , and an hundred and twenty in 
height, without including the lofty and fpacious 
dome. The grandeur of the doors and veftibule 
correfponded with the fimple majelly of the whole 
edifice , wbofe fculptured ornaments reprefented, 
with finifl)ed elegance , and with a laborious accu- 
racy that diftinguifhed each particular figure , the 
flefeat of the Giants , and the taking 61 Troy ; te^ 
fpedively , the moft illpftrious exploits of Grecian 
^ods , and Grecian heroeSr 

This noble monumejit , confecrated to piety and Their 
patriotifm, might be contfafted, by a philofophic i>««nr. 
mind f with others deftined to a very different pur^ 
pofe. Without the walls of Agrigentum an arti- 
ficial pond, or rather lake, thirty feet deep and 
near a mile in circumference, was continually re^ 
pleuilhed with a rare variety of the moft delicate 
iiibes , to furnilb a fure fupply to the fumptuous 
extravagance of public entertainments. But no^ 
thing could rival the elegance and beauty of the 
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C n k t. tombs and (cpulchrcs crcdcd by tlie Agrigentines, 
IP^IV. to perpetuate the fame of their courfers \vhich had 
obtained the Olympic prize ; and, if we believe 
the tcftimony of an eye witncfe *^ , to commemOf 
rate the quails and other delicate birds , which 
wfere cherifhed with an aflfedionate and partial 
fondnefe by the eflfeminate youth of both fexes. 
Such capricious and abfurd abufes of opulence 
and the arts might be expedled amidft the morti- 
fying difcrimination of ranks, and the enormou$ 
fuperabundance of private riches , which diftio* 
guifhed the Agrigentines. The labor of nume- 
rous and adlive flavcs cultivated agriculture and 
tnanufadure^ with extraordinary (uccefs. Fron^ 
the profit df thefe fervile hands many citizens atr 
tained , and exceeded , the raeafure not only ol 
ISKefflfe Grecian , but of modern wealth. A fliort time 
iqdilidu-^ before the fiege of the town , Hexenitus returned 
^u. in triumph from Olympia « witti three hundred 

thariots , each drawn by two milk-white horfesof 
Sicilian blood. Antillhenes had eclipjEed thti 
magnificence in celebrating the marriage of his 
daughter. But every native of Agrigentum yielded 
the feme of fplendor to the hofpitable Geliias, 
whofe palace could entertain and lodge five hun- 
dred guefts, who had been clothed from his ward- 
robe , and whofe dells^rs , confiding of three hunr 
dred fpacious refervoirs , cut in the folid rock, 
daily invited the joyous feftivity of ftrangcrs and 
ptizens; 

V Timaeus apud Dlodor. I. i(iiU # 
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Before the fecond Carthaginian inVAfion , tlie <S H A f. 
Agrigentines , Mramed by the fate of Selinus' and xxi^. 
Himera, had prepared whatever feemed moft nc- 
ceflkry for their own defence. Their magazine^ 
were ftored with provifions, their arfenals with 
^rms. Elevated by the confidence of profperity , 
they' had courage to refift the firft impreflions of 
their enemies ; but, corrupted by the vices of 
wealth and luxury, they wanted fortitude to perfe- 
Vcre. Their allies in Sicily and Italy fhowed not 
that degree of ardor which might have been ex» 
pedled in a war which fo deeply concerned them 
all: yet, by the partial afljftance of Sy racufe, Gela, 
-and Canjerina, as well as feveral Grecian alliei 
in Italy, the Agrigentines ftood the fiege eight 
months, during which, the Carthaginians employed 
every refource of ftrength and ingenuity. At length 
the place was reduced to great difficulties by 
ineaps of iipmenfe wooden machines, drawn on 
wheels, which enabled the befiegers to fight 6p, 
^qual ground with thofe who defended the walls, . 
But before any breach was eifeded, the greater 
part of the inhabitants determined to abandon the 
city. 

In the obfcurity of night, they departed with their 
wives and families, and many of them fortunately 
tfcaped to Gela, Syracufe, and Leontium. Others, 
wanting courage for this dangerous refolution , or 
iinwilling to furvive the fate of their country i 
perifhed by their owii hands. A third 9lafs , more 
iimid , or more fuperftitious , Ihut themfelve? up 
in the temples , expefting to be iav?d by the 
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t n A f. protcdlion of the gods, or by the religious a\/e of 
XXIV. the enemy. But the Barbarians no more refpeded 
what was facred, tlian what was profane. The 
confecrated ftatues, and altars, and offerings, were 
confounded with things the moft vile , and plun* 
dered or deftroyed in the promifcuous ruin. One 
memorable adl of defpair may reprefent the gene- 
ral horror of this dreadfql fcene. With his nu« 
merous friends, and moft valued treafure, the hu- 
mane and hofpitable Gellias had taken refuge in 
the temple of Minerva ; but when he underftood 
the univerfal defolation of his country, he fet fire 
to that facred edifice , chufing to perilh by the 
flames rather than by the rage of the Cartha^ 
ginians ''. 
Amidft Near fourfcore years before the demolition of 

niuiu*of Agrigentum^ Sicily had acquired immortal glory, 
i¥uaiid by defeating more numerous invaders; but, at 
Bionyfiiif ^^^^ time, the efforts of the whole ifland were 
rifet to united and animated by the virtues and abilities 
oTm*""* ofGelon; whereas, amidft the adual dangers and 
xciii. I. trepidation of the Carthaginian war , the Sicilians 
A. q. 408. vrere diftraded by domeftic fadions. Syracufe had 
banilhed the only man whofe confummate wifdom, 
and approved valor and fidelity, feemed worthy 
to dired the helm in the prcfent tempeftuous junc- 
ture. In the interval between the fiegc of Himera 
and that of Agrigen turn , the patriotic Hermo- 
c rates had returned to Sicily ; and , at the head 
of liis numerous adherents , ^ad attempted to gaia 

^' Diodorus • p. 37S« 
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aifmiffion into the' capital. But the attempt was q h a c 
immediately fatal to himfelf; and, in its confe- xxiv. 
quences, deftrudive of] the public freedom. His 
partifans, though difcomiited and banifhed, foon 
found a leader qualified to avenge their caufe, an(l 
to punifh the ingratitude of Syracufe. 

This was the celebrated Dionyfius , ji youth of His cn*. 
twenty -two years; of mean parentage, but un* 
bounded ambition ; deftitute ( if we believe hifto-* 
rians) of almoft every virtue, and poffefled of every- 
talent; and whofe fortune it was, to live and flou- 
rifli amidft thofe perturbed circumftances of fo-^ 
feign war and civil diffenfion , which are favor^ 
able to the elevation of fuperior minds. Though 
cfteemed and intruded by Hermocrates , who 
could more eafily difcern the merit of his abilities,^ 
than difcovcr the danger of his ambition , Diony-. 
fius had gained friends in the oppofite fadron , by 
whofe intereft he was recalled from exile. His, 
fervices in the Carthaginian war raifed him ta 
eminence. He excelled in valor; he was uni 
rivalled in eloquence; his ends were purfued witk 
fteady perfe verance ; his means were varied with 
convenient flexibility ; the appearance of patriot- 
ifm rendered him popular, arid "he employed his- 
popularity to reftore his ^baniihed friends. : 

The gratitude of one party, and the admiration Mtant by 
of both , enabled him to attain the command of ^^rped* 
the mercenaries, and the condudt of the war. But the go- 
he was lefs folicitous to conquer the Carthaginians 
than to enflave his fellow-citizens, whofe fadious cufe! 
turbulence rendered them unworthy of liberty. ^*y|"p- 

A. c. 405. 
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c H A p. By the atfeded dread of violence ifrom ]bis cne* 

xXly. inies, He obtained x guard tot his petfon, whicH 

his artful genetofity eafily attached to his intereft; 

and the arms of his tfoops , the influence and 

•wealth of Philiftus , the hiftprian of Sicily , who 

was lionored with the -appellation 6i the fecond 

i Thucydide^ '^ above all his own crafty and daring 

ambition, enaWed hini, at the age of twen ty-ii ve, to • 

iifurp the govctivment of Syracufe, "Which he held 

for thirty - eight years. , ' : 

fctfnc- . During his long and adliye reign he Was gene* 

Tt^n. **'V engaged in war ; fometimes ^ith the Cartbar 

oivmp. giniaris, fometimes with his revolted fubjeAa, Yet 

A^ci^oi. *" ^^^ c6nteft5 he finally prevailed^ having re-3^ 

oiymp, <]uced the Carthaginian power in Sicily ^ and apr* 

a!c*3^7. P^^^> ^^ intimidated, domeftic rebellion. Hii 

adual condition ,^ however fplendid , he regarded 

4Dnly as a preparation for higher grandeur. Hd 

befieged and took Rhegium^ the key of Italy: nor 

could the feeble confederacy of the Italian Greeki 

have prevented the conqueft of that tountry, had 

not the renewed hdftilities ctf the Carthaginians i 

and frefh difcontehts at home, interrupted the pro-* 

grefs of his arms. This growing ftorm he refiftecA 

as fuccefsfuUy as before, and tranfniitted, to a de^ 

generate fon, the peaceful inheritance of thd 

greateft part of Sicily; after taviixg ftrengthened, 

%ith wonderful art, thfe fortifications of the capital J 

Enlarged the ^e 4 and implroved the form of the? 

^* €iecro de Orator,; h th 
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Syracufan galHes; invented the military catapults, c h a fc 
an engine of war which he employed, with greit xJCiv. 
advantage, in the fiege of Motya and JRhegiura; 
and not only defended his native ifland againft fo- 
reign invafion , but rendered its powet formidable 
tp the neighbouring countries. 

His poetical labors were ]the leaft uniformly His iite. 
luccefsful of all his undertakings. His verfes, "|?*"* 
though rehearfed by the moft (kilSixl rhapfodifts oi 
the age, were treated with fignal contempt at the 
Olympic games. A fecoqd time be renewed his 
pretenfion to literary fame in that illuftrious aflem* 
biy; but his ambaflador was inful(ed by the moft 
humiliating indignities ; and the brator Lyfias pro- 
'nounced adifcourfe, in Which he maintained the 
impropriety of admitting the reprefentativc of ail 
impious tyrant to afllfl: at a folemnity confecrated 
to religion, virtue, and liberty ". The oration ol a. c. ssr. 
Lyiias leaves room to fufped that the plenitude of 
l)ionyfius's power, rather than the defed of hi« 
poetry, expofed him td the cenfute and deriiion of 
the Olympic fj^edators ; and this fufpicioa receives 
firpng confirmation by confidering , that , in thd 
]^{l year of his ^eign, he deferved and obtained thq 
poetic crown at Athens ; a city renowned fot thd 
impartiality of its literary decifions *. 

It is remarkable, that, with fuch an acStiv^, Vi- ReaToni 
gorous , and comprehebfivc mind ; with fuch a ^haraatt 
Vatiety of talefats, and fuch an accumulation of ofDiony. 

fiHS 8f • 

f * Life of Lyfias • p. xi7* Dipnyf* Halktt. it Dcmpftlr. 
^*^ lfe«jrai. P«A«fyr.; 
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c U k V. glory, Dionyfius fhould be univcrfally held out 
XXI v. and branded, as the moft confpicuous example of 
ptmredfo an odious and miferable tyrant, the objed of ter- 
andf at ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ > ^^^ ^^ detcftatioh in fuccc«ding 
kiftariaas. jiges. Yet the Uncorruptcd evidence of hiftorjr 
will prove, that the charader of Dionyfius was nolr 
decifively flagitious. His fituation rendered it 
artificial; and he is acknowledged often to have 
affumed the ifemblance of virtue. Always crafty 
and cautious ; but by turns , and as it fuited his 
intereft , mild , affable , and condefcending ; or 
cruel, arrogant, and imperious : nor did the Syra^ 
cufans feel the rigor of his tyranny, until tlie/ 
had juftly provoked it by an infurredion , during 
which they treated his wife and children with thc^ 
xnoft barbarous and brutal fury. But there arc 
two circumftances in the charader of Dionyfius 
X which peculiarly excited the indignation of the 

moralifts of Greece and Rome, and which the mo- 
deration or the foftnefs of modern tunes will be 
difpofed to confidcr with lefs feverity^ He had 
ufurped the government of a free republic:; a 
crime uecelfarily heinous in the fight of tbofe who 
held the affaflination of a tyrant to be the moft 
meritorious exertion of human virtue; and he pro- 
feffed an open contempt for the religion of faV 
country; a crime of which the bare fufpicion had 
brought to death the moft amiable and refpeded 
of mcn^ Yet the impiety of Diouyfius was only the 
child of his inter^ft , and fometimes the parent of 
his wit. He ftripped a celebrated ftatue of Jupiter 
of a golden robe, obfcrving, that it^^ai too heavy 

in 
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in fummct, and tdo cold in'vrihter. For a reafon 
equally ingenious he deprived ^fculapius of his 
golden beard ;■ afferting, that fuch a venera:ble or- 
nament ill became the fon of the beardlefs Apollo. 
But if. he defpoiled the altars and ftatues,.he in- 
creafed and improved the fleets and armies , of 
Syracu&y which were fuccefsfully employed againft 
the public enemy. And to the general current of 
jaitire arid declamation againft this extraordinary 
iiian ** , miiy be oppofed the opinion of Poly bins 
aftd Scipio Africanus , the moft illuftrious cha- 
laders of the moft illuftrious age of Rome : 
*f That none ever concerted his fchemcs with more 
prudence, or executed them with more boldnefs , 
than -Dionylius the Elder. *' 
\ His fop, Dionyfius the Younger, exceeded his 
'vices without poffeffing his abilities. The reign of 
diis fecond tyrant was diftraded and inglorious. 
His kinfman Dion , the amiable difciple of Plato , 
endeavoured to cofred the diforders of his un- 
governed osiind. But the talk was too heavy for 
Dion, and. even for Plato himfelf. The former ^ 
ijnableivto reftrain the excefles of the prince , un- 
dertook the defence of the people. His patriotifm ^ 
ibterruptcd ^ ; hut did not deftroy , the tyranny of 
Jpionyfius, which was finally abolilhcd, twenty-two 

'< The authentic hlftory of the rei^ of Dionyfius is copiotafly 
recorded by Diodorus Slculus, h xiv. ft kv^ .To reUcc the numerous 
jmd-kMfrobablef fttfries toldofiiim by Cicero, Plotfttch, Seneca, aatf 
ofber luof ab^ i iirovUI be to thmroriUe what it it not eaTy to lielieve.' 
ICIfe^etilerfliiayfOoafiiU, partibolatiy , Flui. ex edit« I'aris , in Moral. 

9P. .76 .et Si. "D/C' vQarnul. p; $og« In Dion. p. 961; attd vafiovs 

pafia^es of Cicero <le Ofileiis» ot Tnrculao^ f^^ftft* 
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CHAP, years after he firft mounted th€ throne^ by the tnag^ 
^Xlir. i^niroity af Timolcon **. This revolution hap4 
pened only two years before Corintbi the couiitry 
of Timolcon, as weU as the other republics of 
Greece i fubmitted to the arms of Philip of Mace^ 
doil; andi having loft their own indepeildehce , 
. became incapable of aflterting the freedom of their 
Colonies. 

New tyrants ftarted up in Syracufe^ and almoft 
in eveiry city of Sicily, and held a precariotis fway 
Under the alternate proteAion of the Carthaginians 
sip d Romans. The citizens of Syractife, mindfiii 
of their ancient hmi > dethroned their ufurpers , 
afid enjoyed confiderable intervals (rf liberty. But 
at length thd Romans* gained pofleiTion of the 
plate; the perfevering valor of Marcelliis, affifted 
by the treachery of the garrifon, prevailing^ after 
a fiege of three ycfars i over the bold efforts of 
i^iechanical: power V direAed: by the incentive 
genius ol.Archiiriedes ". The redtiAion of the? 
capital was immediattily followed by the con^uefl 
qf the adjoining territory; and Sicily came thus tor 
be regarded as the eldeft provinee.of Rome.^ and 
the firft country, Syitbout the limits of Itafyy which 
had taught that vidorious republic to taftc ar»d 
unjoy the fweets of foupciga diMninian f\ 

\ ^* G«t9. Nepos. Dtodofiit Sittfl. Plvt. t>ioni; ^ 

^' Polyb. fixcerptrf*J. wii. Plot..l» Mitrcell. 

1 ••♦ Livy, U xxiv, et Ckeco m Verrtm iiu fe# i^tdt -^dj.QnmiiMt' 
txtertium getitiuari pHnCeps ^ciUa ad ■midti^w ^cleiAqfae, P. R- 
iLppliciiit; ptinraqoe jomtium » i4 quod wmameOMNii ^ 1iiip*rii eft , 
yroyuiLcta eft appella'ta : prima d4cttit ikia^res Aailtfos^»t ^aito pn6datani 
tff^t e xteris gentibtts im^ titaff* »' ^ 
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Deiulf of Darius T^atbus. — Cyrut difpuies thi ku^ 
. cejjion ijpith bis eider Brother Artaxerxes. — 
tbardHer of Cyrus, -^ State of tovper Ajia ufi* 
der bis adminijhation, — His Strength and Ri'^ 
, Jpurces. — His Expedition into Upper AJia. -^ 
Defiries the vaji arm^ of his Brother, — Batth 
^f Canaxd. — Death of Cyrus, -i— His Greciati 
Auxiliaries viSorious. — Their Treaty lopitb tip- 

' fdpbernes. — Perfidious AffaJJinatioH of the Gre^ 
^ian Gen&rals, — Artaxerxes fends to the Greeks 
t6 demand theft Arms. — Conference on thai 
&ibjea. ''' ' ' 

; W HIl,E th6 operations o| War cdirfpired With c H a t. 
the revolutions of government , to detach th^ ickir. 

Grecian colonies in Italy i Sicily , and Cyirene, Dtatiiol 

from thet general interefts and politics pf the ^'q^^^^^ 

mother-country ^ a feries of events, not ht^ curious oiymp. 

than important ^ conneded , in the ciofeft intimacy ^ **^^^' ^ 
the hiftory of Greece Mrijth the annals of the Perfiaa 
^empire. The fame memorable year which ter^ 
tninated the delirudiye war dP Peloponnefti$ 

trought to a conclufion the adivc and profperous *^« ^«- 

teign of Darius Nothus. He named as his . fuc^ Amwr!^ 

ce0br Artaxerxes, ftyled Mnemon , from the xe$i$difc 

ftrength of his memory ; arid perfifted in this J"'*j|!j 

choice , notwithftanding the oppofitipq. of tb^j ard^ul younger 

y. brother 
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G H A p. and ambitious taryfatis , who employed her ex- 
XXV. tenfivc influence over the mind of an old and 
uxorious hulba'nd^ to obtain the kingdom for 
Cyrus , the younger brother of Artaxerxes , and 
the peculiar favorite of his mother. The rival- 
Ihip of the yottng princes , both of whom we^e at 
court during the laft iHnefs of Darius , unhappily 
degenerated into enmity ; and a circumftance , 
>vhich would be thought immaterial in the prefent 
> age , increafed the indignation of Cyrus. The 

birth of Artaxerxes had happened before the ac- 
ceffion of his &ther to the throne , but Cyrus was 
born the fon of a king; a diftindlion which, how- 
ever frivolous it may appear in modern times , bad 
engaged Darius Hyftafpes to prefer Xerxes, the 
younger of his fons , to his elder brother Arta- 
bazanes \ 
Caufe of The precedent eftablilhed by fuch an illuftrious^ 
mlnt^'^^' ttiotiardi might have enforced the partial arguments 
agaJnftAr- ofParyfatis, and both might have been confirmed 
^***'**'' by the ftrong- claim of merit , fince jCyrus early 
difcovered fuch talents and virtues , as fitted him to 
fill the moft difficult, and to adorn the moft 
exalted, ftation. At the age of feventeen, he had 
obtained the government of Lydia, Phrygia, and 
Cappadocia ; and the fame mandate of Darius ^ 
which deftroyed his hopes of fucceffi^n to the 
Perfian throne , rendered/ him hereditary fatrap 
of thofe valuable provinces. On tlie demiie of 
that monarch, Cyrus prepared Co return to Afia 

* Hirodot. 1. ?ii. e. ii,_ ^ . . : 
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Minor , attended by the fame efcort with which he c H a p* 
had come to Sufa ; a faithful body of three hundred xxv* 
heavy- armed Greeks , commanded- by Xenias , an 
Arcadian. But when he prepared to leave tlie court , a 
very criminal and unfortunate incident retarded his 
departure. The felfifh and perfidious Tiffaphernes , 
who expedled to. divide the fpoils of the young 
prince, accufed him of treaf6n. He was appre- 
hended by order of Artaxerxes ; but the powerful 
protedion of Paryfatis , who , though fhe loved 
only one, was beloved, or at leaft feared, by both 
of her fons , defended his life , vindicated his ho- 
nor, and rcftored him in fafety to his government. 

The danger that had threatened his perfon could c»"ora. 
not much affed the heroic fortitude of Cyrus; but vprabie *' 
the affront offered to his dignity funk deep into his *<> hit am. 
heart ; and from the moment that he recovered his ^'**"* 
freedom, he determined to revenge his injuries*, 
or to perifh in the attempt. In the defpotic coun- 
tries of the Eaft, as there is fcarcely any inter- 
mediate gradation between the prince and people , 
and fcarcely any alternative but that of dominion 
or fervitudc , a difcontented or rebellious fubjed 
muft either ftifle his animofity , fubmit to die , or 
afpire to reign '. The magnanimity of Cyrus 

^ Xenoph. Anabaf. 1. i. c. i. This was the origin of his reftiitment» 
which Xenophon expreflTes with great ' delicacy ; o* it xtpivinvcag %ou 
UTtfAU^itt9^if>iytTM ifhn^ fjf,fflr^tt su i^ou tiri rtn M&X0ai , etc; 
He aiTerted iadepeadcnce , the firil wish of every great mind. ^ 

I •• Cyrus determined no longer , " fays Xenopbon , ** to depend 
^ on his brother ; oeXXoc rfi SuvxrotJ QnviKiwtn wir fxfivv , bnt 9 if 
** polTible , to reign in hit ftead. '» 

Y3 
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natutally preferred the road of danger and glory | 
Jte prepared not only to punilh the injuf^ice , but 
to ufurp the throne of Artaxerxes, defended as it 
>sras by a a^illion of armed men , and protedled both 
by the power of fuperftition , and by the fplendoy 
qi hereditary renown. This defign would have 
been great, but ronaantic, if the young prince had 
not enjoyed very extraordinary refources in the 
powers of his own mind , in the affedionate at* 
tachment of his Barbarian fubjeds, and , above all, 
in the fidelity and valor of his Lacedaemonian 
allies. 

Whether we confider what he faid , or what he 
did , the teftimony of his contemporaries , or the 
mote unerring teftimony of his life and adious ^ 
Cyrus appears to have been born for the honor of 
human nature, and particularly for the honor of 
Afia, which, though tbericheftand nfioft popuIou$ 
quarter of the globe , has never , in any age , 
^bounded in great cha^aAers. From the age of 
S^vcn years , he had been trained , at the gate of the 
palace, to (hoot with the bow, to manage thehorfe 
and to fpeak truth ; according to the difcipline 
inftituted by the great founder of the monarchy, 
and well adapted, in an age pffiitiplicity , toforna 
the princes and nobles of Perfia. But in the cpurfe 
of two ceiHuries , the progrefs of refinement and 
luxury, the infedious example of a corrupt court, 
and the perfidious leffons of the world, had per- 
verted „ or rendered ineffedual , a very falutary 
fyftem of education; aqd the grandees of Perfia, 
whatever proficiency they made in their exercifes. 
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felt fo little regard for veracity, that (as will abum c n a ?. 
dantly appear in the fequel ) they fcldom fpoke but :KXV. 
with a view .to deceive , and rarely made a promife 
which they. did not break, or took an oath which 
they did not violate. The behaviour of Cyf U5 
was totally the reverfe. He equalled , and fur- 
paffed liis conipapions in all exterior accomplifh-^ 
nicnts. But while his manly beauty, his bodily 
^divity and addrcfs , and the fuperior courage , as 
well a^s fkill , which he difplaycd in hunting , horfe- 
manlhip., and every military e^ercife, commanded 
the admiration of the multitude , he himfelf feems 
not to Jiave eftimated fuch fuperficial advantages 
beyond their real worth* He regarded integrity 
of heart as the only folid bafis of a great charader. 
His probity was uniform , his word facred , his 
friepdfhip iaviolabiq. In the giddy feafon of youth, 
he yielded, with uncommon docility, to thej ad- 
monitions of experience. Neither wealth, nor 
birth, nor rank, biat age and virtue, were the pb- 
jeds of his refpcdc and his behaviour, equally 
jneritorious aqd fingqlar , was juftly and univerfally 
^dmired. 

His fubjeds in Leffer Afia , in particular , were state of 
feized with the moft pleafing aftonilhment, when, Afiadu^- 
jMiftead of a greedy and volup.tuous fatrap, eager i«c*>« 
©niy to Iqueeze , to amats , and to enjoy , they 
i>eheld a prince^ who preferred the public inter^ft to 
his own; who alleviated the weight of taxes, that 
^le might encourage the operations of induftry; 
^h,p(e own hands gave the ufefvi example of rural 

Y 4 ' 
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CHAP. labor*; whofe decifions united juftice and mtrcyy 
^XV' and whofe adivc vigilance introduced ( what neither 
before nor fince the government of Cyrus has beca 
known in the Afiatic peninfula ) fuch regularity of 
police , as rendered intercour^ fafe , and property 
fecure. ' ' 

!^!f.!tA. '^^^ virtues of juftice and int^ity , when -jk^ 
companied with dijigenee and abilities, .muft pro- 
cure (uch a degree of refpe<a for the adminiftration ; 
as will naturally be extended to the perfdn, of a 
prince. But fomething farther is required, not to 
obtain the^ public, gratitude and efteem , but . to 
excite the afifedtionate ardor of feled and devoted 
friends ; without the afliftance.of whom, it 15 
feldom poiSble to accoinpliOi any great and me- 
morable defign. Cyrus excelled all his contem- 
poraries in the art both of acquiring and of prc- 
ferving the moft valuable friendlbips* His grati-. 
tude overpaid every favor ; his liberality was 
large , yet difcerning ; and his donatives were al- 
ways enhanced by the handfome and affedionate 
manner in which they wefe beftowed. When be 
difcovered a man really worthy of his Confidence, 
and efteem , he was not f^tisfied with giving him a 
partial fhare of his afiEedions ; he gave his heart 
entire ; and it was his conftant prayer to the gods , 
that he might live to requite and jurpafs, the good 
offices of his friends , and the injuries of his 
enemies. 

* Xenoph. ibid. Cie. in Seaect. Plut. in LyfiiBil. have aU celebrated; 
this part of his eharactcj'.' • • ' # 
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With fuch fentimcnts and charadler, Cyrus ac« c ft a p. 
quired the firm attachment of a few, and the wil- xxv. 
linjg obedience of all his Barbarian fubjedts , in the Amouiit 
populous provinces which he commanded , whofe barian 
united ftrength exceeded a hundred thoufand troops* 
fighting men ; ;w^ho , unwarlike as they were , yet 
excelled, both in bravery and in Qcill^ the e£Feminate 
troops 6f Upper Afia. § * 

vThey were probably indebted for this advantage His chief 
to their intercourfe with the Greeks , whofe dif- **"^, 
ciplined valor , far more than the numbers of his the grtu- 
Barbarians, encouraged Cyrus to undertake an ex- t«d««n«* 
pedilionfor acquiring the empire of the Eaft. By i^f^he 
the moft important fervices he had deferved the Greek*, 
gratitude of the Lacedxmonian republic; which 
had b^n raifed, chiefly by his afliflance, to the 
head of Greece, and to the command of the fea. 
In return for that favor , fo ineftimable in the 
fight of an ambitious people \ the Spartans readily 
complied with his requeft, iby fending into Afia 
eigitt hundred heavy-armed men , under the com- 
mand of the intrepid Cheirifophus ; and they 
charged their admiral , Samius , who had fuccee^ed 
Lyfander in the government of the Ionian coaft, 
faithfully to co-operate with Cyrus, by employ- 
ing his powerful fleet in whatever ferviiie the 
Perfian prince might think proper to recommend ^ 
Had they done nothing more than this , Cyrus 
luij^ht well have approved their ufeful gratitude; 
efpecially as their alliance , fecuring him on the 

* Xenoph. Hellen. 1. lit. 
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fide, of Europe , pnabled him > without dangpr , to 
dr^in his weflern ga^rifons , and to augment the 
llrength of his army. But the friend^iip of the 
Spartans carried them ftili farther. They alloweti 
him to recruit his forces in every part of their 
dominions; aAd the generous muaificence of Cyru« 
had acquired numerous partifans well qualified ta 
raife afid jto command thofe valuable levies, 
Clcarchus the Spartan , Menon the Theffalian , 
Prpxcnus the Boeotian , Agias the Arc?idian , aisd 
Socrates the Achaean , all alike devoted to the in- 
tereft and glory of the Perfian prince, coUeAedn 
chiefly frona their refpedive republics, above tea 
thoufand heavy-armed men, and near three thoi*T 
fand archers and targp teers. 

Thefe preparatipns , which were <:arried oil with 
filence and celerity , deceived the haughty indolence 
of the Perfians ; but they could not escape, the 
vigilance of Alcibiades , who then refided at Gryt 
pium, a town of Phrygia, uncjer the pxotedlion of 
Pharnabazus. Moved by refentment againft the 
Lacedaemonians , or ambitious qf gaining merit 
with the great king, he defired an efcort from tht 
fatrap ,' that he might undertake' with fafety ^ 
journey to Sufa, in order to acquaint Artaxerxca 
with the hoftile deftgn? of his brother. Pharnai 
bazus , who pofleffed not the merit , defired the 
l^eward of ^he difco very ; and therefore ( as we 
formerly had occafion to relate ^ ) readily gratified 
the regueft of I<yfaod^f j^ by tht. deftri^dion o| 
Alcibiades. * 

• See above, p,. aS8, 
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But neither the intelligence conveyed by the c h. a.p. 
PerQan governor, nor the repeated folicitations o£ xxv. 
Tiflaphernes , nor the confcioufncfs of his own in- 
juftice and cruelty, could roufe Artaxerxes from 
the profound fecurity of his repofe. Cyrus com- 
pleted his levies without moleftation, and almoft 
without fufpicion ; and prepared , in the beginning 
of the year four hundred before Chrift , to march 
^om the Ionian coaft into Upper Afia, at the 
head of a hundred thoufand Barbarians , and 
above thirteen thoufand Greeks. His journey to- 
wards Babylon^ his defeat and death in the plain of 
Cynaxa , the retreat and difperfion of his followers , 
^nd the memorable return of the Greeks to their 
na;tive country , have been related by the admired 
difciple of Socrates { whom the friendfiiip of Prox-i 
cnus, the Boeotian, recontmended to the fervice 
and efteem of Cyrus ) , with fuch defcriptive beauty, 
with fuch profound knowledge of war and of hu» 
nian nature , and with fuch inimitable eloquence , 
as never were re -united in the work of any one 
nian but that of Xenophon the Athenian. The 
retreat was principally conduced by Xenophon 
bimfelf ; which has enabled him to adorn his nar- 
rative with fuch an aflfeding variety of incidents 
and characters , as will always ferve to prove that 
the force of truth and nature is far fuperior to the 
powers of the moft fertile fancy. It would be an un- 
dertaking not only hardy, but prefumptuous, to in-' 
vade the province of fuch an accomplifiied yiirriter, if 
the defign of the prefent work did not oblige us to 
ieled the principal circum(lances which iUuHnit^ 
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CHAP, the condition of the times, and connedl the cxpc- 
XXV. dition of Cyrus with the fubfequent hiftory of 
Greece. 

Having aOfembled his forces at Sardis , the 
Perfian prince was carried , by the adivity of his 
refentment or ambition, with the utmoft celerity, 
towards Upper Afia. In ninety- three marches he 
travelled through the central provinces of Lydia, 
Phrygia , Cappadocia ; traverfed the mountains of 
Cilicia ; ffcafTed unrefifled through Syria ; croffed 
the Euphrates at Thapfacus ; and after penetrating 
the defert , entered the confines of Babylonia. In 
a jdurney of above twelve hundred miles, his 
numerous army experienced fewer difficulties than 
might naturally be expeded. The fertile territory 
of Afia Mipor fupplying them abundantly with 
provifions , enabled them to proceed commonly at 
the rate of fifteen or fixteen miles a -day; and al* 
inofl every fecond day brought them to a large 
and populous city. The dependent fatraps or vice- 
roys of Lycaonia and Cilicia were lefs folicitous to 
defend the throne of Artaxerxes, than anxious 
to proted their refpedlive provinces from plunder 
and devaflation. But the former experienced the 
feverity of an invader whom he had the weaknefe 
to oppofe, without the ftrength or courage to 
irefift'. 
Cflicfa dc Syennefis, governor of Cilicia, had reafon to 
th"*be ^* '^^^ ^^^^ his'country might be plundered with equal 
ofEpyaxa. rapacity! He endeavoured, therefore, to avail 



' Xenitpii. AnabaC 1. i. p. 24S. 
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himfelf of the natural ftrength of a province whofe chap. 
fouthern boundaries are wafbed by the fea , and xxy, 
which is defended on other fides by the winding 
branches of Mount Taurus*. Towards the >yeft 
there is but onepafs, called by Arrian the Gates of 
Cilicia ' ; fufiicient to admit only one chariot at a 
time , and rendered dark and difficult by fteep an$l 
almoft inacceflible mountains. Thefe were ocr 
cupied by the troops of Syennefis, who, had h^ 
maintained his poft, might have eafily prevented 
the paflage of an army. But the timid Ciliciaii 
had not trufted in arms alone for the defence of 
his country. By the order , or at leaft with the 
permiflion of her hulband, his queen , the beauci- 
ful Epyaxa , had met Cyrus at Cylenae , on thq 
frontiers of Fhrygia ; and , according to the cuftom 
of the Eaft, prelented her acknowledged liege^ 
lord and fuperior with gold, filver, and other coftJy 
gifts. But the greateft gift was her youth andL 
beauty, which ibe fubmitted, it is laid, to the 
enamoured prince, who , after entertaining her with 
the utmoft rhagnificence and diftiixdion'*, reftored. 

'Xenoph. p. 148. 
. * Arriao* ^xped. Alexaod. 1. ii. p. ^r. 

'* She requeued Cyrus to show her his troops. H« complied; 
and attended her coach, in an open car. But the curioflty of Epyaxa 
had almoft coft her dear. ^ When tht Barbarians ware reviewed » 
tile. Greeks were ordered to their arms, and commanded to adyanct, 
aa to a charge ; after which , th< foldiers , of their own accord , ran 
with shouts to their tents. The Barbarians were thrown into conller* 
nation ; Epyaxa quieted hertoach; the Greeks returned laughing ta \ 

ai^ic tents; and Cyrus rejoiced at feeing the; terror with which tU^ ^ 
Greeks had infpired the Barbarians. " Xenoph. AnabaC 1. i. p. 247* 
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her to Cilicla by a near, but difficult rcmd , vrhicH 
led acroft the tnountalns. 

To the efcort which accompanied her^ Cyru^ 
added a confiderable body of Greeks commanded 
by Menon the Theffaliaii. The gtcatcr part ar* 
tived at Tarfus , the capital , before the army of 
Cyrus reached the gatei of Cilicia ; but ti/ro coni^ 
panics, amounting, together to a hundred meo, 
i«f ere miffing, and fiippofed to have beeri dcftrdycd 
by the mountaineers, while they vrandercd inqiieft 
of booty. Syennefis was mortified at hearing tM 
the enemy had already entered his ^province. Bui 
^hen he likewife received intelligence that the Pet 
loponnefian fleet had failed rolUid from Ionia » iii 
^rder to co-operate with the army, the dilagreeabte 
Mws totally difcodcerted the meafures of his det 
ktict^ He fled in precipitation , aband6ning his 
tents and baggage to the invaders. Cyrus, croffcd 
the mountains without oppofition ^ and traverfed 
the beautiful irriguous plains of Cilicia ,, wbicli 
ivere adorned with trees and "vines, and abounded 
in fefamec, panic , milleif wheat, and barley.. In 
four days he arrived at the large and rich city of 
Tarfus , which was plundered by the refentmeni 
of the Greeks^ fdf 'the lofs of their com- 
panions. 

. Cyrus immediatdy fent for the governor , who 
had removed from his palace, and, attended bjr 
the greater part of the inhabitants , had taken 
refuge among the faftnefles in the neighbouridg 
mountains. By the aflurances of Epyaxa ^ bet 
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ihncrous '' liu(b&tid was Witlt ttiuch difficulty per- c H A ^. 
fuaded to put hunfelf in the power*6f a fuperior, xxv. 
•lo whom , as the j>rice bf his fafety , he carried 
large fums of m6ncy. CyriJs courteoufly accepted 
the ^Velcome fupply, which the demands df his 
^oops tendered peculiarly feafonablc ; and , iil 
jrcturn^ honorcfd Syennefis with fuch prefents as 
Vere deemed of great Value by the kings bf tbd 
Eafl. They ccmfiftcd in a Perfian robe, a horfd 
With ft golden bit;' a chain, bracelets, and fcimita^ 
dIF gold, the reftoratiott df prifoners, and the 
(Bxemptit)n of Cilfcia: from farther plunder**. 
• During their luxurious refidence at Tarftis, the ^^^^«iii 
Greeks were corriipted by profpcrity. They dif- ciaaeii^j. 
darned to obey their commanders, arid refufcd td 
continue their journey. The defi^n of marching 
to Babyldii j ^thtnigh it was ndt unknoxvn to Clear- 
chus, oi to the Spartan fenate , had been concealed 
from the foldters , left their impatientei or theit 
fears tnight be alarmed by the profped of fuch 3L 
long and dangerous undertaking. At Tarfus they 
ferft dilcovefed their fufpicions of the deceit, 
'Which immediately brdke out into Hcentidus cla- 
mors. They infuited the majfcfty of Cyrus; they 
Ireproached the pierfidy of their generals j and their 

*' Pride, as wen as fear , feems to iiavf actuated Syennefis) 
S li^i irpOTspov ahvi^ ^w. xfiUTToU suvrn.Mg X^tmj s^kSbiv £^>j, ah 
TOTt Kyp« tfvoti 7i6iXt , ^p** m yvvtf xvTov tTWS 4 ," Syennefis declared 
that be had never rormerly put hiitifclf in the power of a man in any 
Afpect fup^rfor to himrelf; nor would he then go to Cyrus , ti^ hig 
^ife perfuaded him, " etc. A true picture of oriental mannets^ 
^eahnefs varnished with pride! 

'* Xenophoa. Anabaf. p. 249* 
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anger was ready to vent itfelf in open fedittQci^ 
when the ferment was appealed t>y the addrefs ao$l 
prudence of Clearchus. While he privately afftired 
Cyrus of his b^fl: endeavours to make , the affair 
take a favorable turn, he openly embraced ther 
caufe of tbe foldicrs , affeded deeply, to fee} theic 
grievances , and eagerly concurred with every mea* 
fure that feemed proper to remove them. Hi* 
eloquence and his tears diverted t^e defign of imr^ 
mediate hoftility. An affembly was fummtooed t<^ 
deliberate on the adual poflure of a£Eairs. SeVera)^, 
of their own accord , offered their opinion ; others 
fpoke as they had been dir^i^ed by Clearchus. 
One counfellor^ who was heard with, applaufe, ad<> 
vifed them to pack up their baggage, aod to de? 
mand guides or ihips from Cyrus , to £sicilitatc 
their return. Another Ihowed. the foUy of this 
tequefl from a man whofem^afures they had ti;a* 
yerfcd, aqd whofe purpofe they hjid cmieayo^red 
to defeat'*. They furely could not^truft in guides 



*> This pafiTage is tranflated as follows by Mr. Spelman : '* After 
Kim another, got up, showing the foJIy of the num who advifed^to 
demand the ships, as if Cyrus wou4d not reAittie his expedition* 
He showed aiTo how w«aU a thinf^ it was to ui^pif iolt t guide to that 
petCon whoCs iindertaklag we h&d defcalted*^ ** If^GVrut refiinied his 
expedition \ it could not be faid that his undertaking was defeated » 
Aor is tfaisf the proper meaping^ of the word 7<vfJi.oci9iff9ou , which Cgiufies 
to hurt or weaken. I am teiilible that by an eafy tranfition ,- It 
fometimes fighifies t^ corrupt , to deftroy « td defeat ; bat in the 
palfage before us, if a tranflator should chufe to explaio it by any of 
th'ofe words , ht muft fay , ** whofe undertaking we had begun * 
endeavoured • or purpofed , to defeat ; an explanation of XvfjLoctifOMS^u , 
which is iufiified by the analogy of the Gteek ladg^age , and which th« 

given 
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•given theni by an enemy; nor could it be expeded chap. 
that Cyrus iboiild part with his Ihips, which were xxy. 
evidently fo neceffary to the fuccefs of his expedi- 
tion. At length it was determined to fend com- 
miffioners to treat with Cyrus, that he might either, 
by g;ranting the demands of the Greeks, prevail 
on them to follow him, or be himfelf prevailed on 
to allow them to return home ; and the difference 
was thus finally adjufted , by promifing each foWier 
a darick and a half, inftead of adarick, of monthly r 

When this florra was happily appealed, tb^e 
enemy left Tarfus , and marched five days through 
the fertile plains of Cilicia , till they arrived at 
IfTus, the laft town of the province; large., rich, 
and populous ; and only fifteen miles diftant from 
th.e frontier of Syria. This wealthy province was 
defended by two fortrefTes, called the Gates of 
Syria and Cilicia. They extended from the moun- 
tains to the fea. The interval of three furlongs 
between them contained feveral paffes, narrow and 
intricate, befides the rapid Kerfas, which flowed in 
the middle , one hundred feet irj breadth. It was 
on. this occafion that Cyrus jcxperienced the full 
advantage' of the Lacedaemonian aflift^nce. A 
fleet of fixty fail , condudled by Pythagoras the 
Spartan^ yrho had fucceeded- Samius in the naval 
command^ prepared to land the Greeks on the 



pafTes tKt 

'Syrian 

gates. 



fenre abfoluwly requires. " This is one of the few mltinte mtftakw 
which I have dircov«red In Mr. Spelman's moft tccurate tranflation' 
»♦ Xenoph. ibid. p. a50, et feqq* 

Vol. III. Z 
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chap/ eaftern fide of the Gates , which muft have expofed 
XXV. the Syrian works to a double aflault ; but the 
cowardice of Abroconias, who commanded the 
numerous forces of Syria and Phoenicia , rendered 
the execution of this raeafure unneceflary. The 
defign, alone, was fufficient to terrify him. He 
abandoned his forts , and fled with precipitation 
before the approach of an enemy '^ 
The twny Cyrus thenceforth proceeded without meeting with 
Eophra * ^^Y ^PP^arance of oppofition , and in fifteen days 
tej. march ^ reached the baoks of the Euphrates* At 

Thafpfacus, which in fome eaftern languages fig- 
nifies the ford '* , this noble river is above half a 
mile in breadth, but fo fhoaly that the navigatioii 
is reckoned dangerous even for boats which draw 
very little water. The fhallownefs increafes ia 
the autumnal feafon , which happened to be the 
time that the army pafifed the Euphrates , which no 
where reached above the breaft. This favorable 
circuraftance fvirnilhcd an 6pporturiity to the in-* 
habitants bf Thapfacus to flatter Cyrus, that the 
great river had vifibly fubmitted to him as its future 
king". Elevated by this aufpicious predidion, 
iie purfued his journey through Mefopotamia, part 
of which was anciently comprehended under the 
name of Syria **. While he proceeded through 
this fertile country he did not forget that a labo- 
rious march of feventeen days, through a barren 

' »5 Xenopb. p. 2*3. 

'^ Fvfter's Geographical DilTertation onXenopfion's Retreat. 

'7 Xenoph. p. 2%S^ 

^* So it, is calltd by Xenoph. ibid. 
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defert/ muft'^condud: fcim to the cultivated plainfe 
of Babylon* 

Having annply provided for this dangerous un*^ 
dertaking, he performed it with uncommon celerity, 
both in order to avoid rilkiftg the want of pfovi- 
fion^, and, -if poffible, to take his enemy unpre.^ 
pared. For feveral days the army marchied , .with- 
out interruption, through the province df Baby* 
Ionia; and, ^nthe fifth, came to a deep land broadl 
ditch, which had been recently dug to intercept, or 
retard, their |)affage. But as this defence was leffc* 
altogether unguarded, and the great king had taken 
nci cfte^fufes to proted. the moft valuable portion 
of his drtmiflionSj it Was generarlly believed that he^ 
had laid aftde the deftgh'^of Venturing an enfgag<5* 
ment: lihe' troops of Cyrtis , therefore , who haci! 
hitbtfrtO'tnainbifted their f^nks with circumfpeo 
tion,rno longer obferved any order of march; their 
arsis were carried in waggonsj or on fumpter-horfes.;' 
and their general, in his car; rode in the van with 
few armed attendants. While they proceeded in 
this fe'ariefs contempt of the eiicmy, and approach- 
ed the plain otCynaxa, which: is with in \a days 
jDurney^. of > Babylon ^*, Patagyas, n Perfiin, and 
Gonficleatial friend of Cyf us ^ carae riding to'^ards 



CsH A p. 

Traverfe 
the defert, 
and enter 
Babylo* ' 
niJL 



'* I have uled an iridetermiiKit'e exprefl^on to (feriotc the uncertaia 
HtUatibn of thiife places sts^ dercribed by Strk.bo ^ 1. if. et^ P^llt. iit 
Artaxerx. Mr. ^pelm^in juftly„obfervpff ;;tJi*t ^he err<»r p$ IC^nopi]^^ 
(unnoticed by any former tranfla^or) , who makes the diftance between 
Babylon three thoufand aiid Hxty ftadia , is f^ enormons, that it can 
only be owing to a miftake of the tranfcriber. - " ^ 



z % 
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c 'H A p. tiiem in full ^eed , bis hdrfe all in a foam , cal*. 

XXV. ling aloud fucceflively in his own language, and* 

in Greek, that the king was at hand with a vafV 

cynit<iei*4 Thc experienced Greeks, who beft knew the 
im'menf/ ^si^S^ of being attacked, in diforder, were moft 
army of fenfibly alarmed by this iudden furprife. Cyrus, 
bistro. leaping from his car, put pn bis corflet, mounted 
bis horfe, ieized bis javelin, commanded the troopst 
to ^rm, and ordered every man to his poft., His 
orders were readily obeyed; and the army adr 
vanced , Several hours , in order of battle. It was 
now mid*day ;/ yet no encnjy appeared : but in the 
afternoon they percwed a duft like a white cloudy 
which gradually thickened into darknefs, and over-? 
i^read the. plain. At length the brazen armor 
flafhed; the motion, thetranks^ and fpears, were 
diftindly feen. In i;he front were innumerable 
qhariots, armed with fcythes in a downward, and 
in an oblique diredHor^. The cavalry, commanded 
by Tiffaphernes, were diftinguifhed by white corCf 
lets; the Perfians by wicker bucklers; the Egyp^ 
toans by wooden fliields reaching down to theiu 
fcet. Thefe fornoed the chief ftrength of Artaxer* 
xcs; but the various multitude of nations, jnarch* 
ing in feparate columns according to their rcfpec- 
tive countries , had fcarcely any armor of defence, 
;^nd could annoy the enemy only at a diftance ^ 
with their flings, darts, and arrows ". 

*• Xenoph. p. 26%, .. ,, _ 
^' Xf noph. p. 263 > ct fe^q. 
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While the hoftile battaJions approached, Cyrus^ c H i)L P. 
accompanied by Pigres the interpreter, and a few xxv. 
chofcn attendants, all mounted on horfes of extraor- it« n"^*"- 
dinary fwiftnefs, rode through the intermediate fpace, . Jfp^fl. 
obferving the numbers and difpofition of the enemy, tion. 
He had learned from deferters , that the trobps of th^ 
great king amounted to twelve hundred thoufand, 
divided into four equal bodies of men , refpedi vely 
commanded by the four generals" Tiffapherncs , 
Gobrias , Arbaces , and Abracomas. The laft^ 
however, had not yet joined; nor did he reach 
Babylonia till five day s^ after the battle. But, 
notwithftanding this defedl, the nutnbcrs of Artai- 
xerxes were ftill fufficient to perform whatever 
numbers can accomplilh. According to the cuftom 
of the Eaft, the king, furrounded by a chofcij 
body of cavalry, occupied the centre of the army, 
as the place of greateft feojrity , and moft conve- 
nient for iffuing his orders with promptitude - and 
effcdl. But fuch was the extent of ground covere4 
by the various liations ^hom he commanded, 
that even his centte reached beyofid the left wirig 
of flie army of Cyrus; who, therefore, called 
aloud to Clearchus to advance oppofite to th« 
king's guard, becaufe, if that fhould be brokeni 
the, work would l^done. But Clearchus was un- 
willing to withdraw the Greeks from the Euphrates^ 
left they fliould be furrounded by the enemy; he 
therefore kept his poft, affuring Cyrus of his utmoft 
care to make all go well. 

The difobedience of Clearchus, and the diftruft The bti- 
of Gyrus, threw away the. fortune of the day ^ cyn^wa. 
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c If A P. >yhich involved the fate of Perfia, and the renown 
XXV. of Greece. For although, by fkil/ul evolutions , 
oiymp. Clearchus eluded the armed chariots and cavalry 
AC. 400. ^f ^^^ enemy; though the Greeks, by their counte- 
nance and ihouts alone , put to flight the oppofing 
crowd, who could not endure the fight of their 
regular array , their burnifhed arms, or hear with- 
out terror the martial founds of their harmonious 
Pceans , intermixed with the clanging of their 
fpears againft their brazen bucklers; yet the great 
king , perceiving the rapid purfuit of the Greeks, 
and that nothing oppofed him in front, commanded 
his men to wheel to the left, and advanced with 
celerity in order to attack the rear of the enemy. 
If this defign bad been carried into execution, ife 
is probable that the Greeks, having prevailed on 
the firft orifet , would immediately have faced 
about, and, animated by the joy of vidiory, and 
their native ardor ,^ ha\'e repelled and routed the 
troops of Artaxerxes. 
Rash im. gut the impatience of Cyrus defeated this fcivois 

it cyrMs. ^^'^ profped. He obferved th^ movement of his 
trother, and eagerly rode to meet him, at* the 
head of only fix hundred horfe. Such was the 
rapid violence of his afliiult, that the advanced 
guards of the king were throv^ into diforderi and 
their leader Artagerfes fell by the hand of Gyrus; 
who, with all his great qualities, had not learned 
to difting-uifli between the duties of a foldier and 
a general. By a feafonable retreat he mrght ftill, 
/. perhaps, have faved his life, and gained a crown. . 
,j But his eye darting along the ranks ^nvst that of 
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his brother. He ruflied forward , with a blind c h a ?• 
inftindive fury, crying out, " I fee the man!*' xxv. 
and, penetrating the thick globe of attendants, 
aiped his javelin at the king , pierced his corflet, 
and wounded his breaft. His eagernefe to deftroy 
thQ enemy prevented proper attention to ^favc 
himfelf. From an uncertain hand he received a His death, 
fevere wound in the face, which, however, only 
increafed the fury with which he affaulted his 
brother. Various and inconfiftent accounts were 
given of the death of Cyrus , even by thofe who 
aflifted in jtbis memorable engagement. , The 
crowd of hiftoriaos thought it incumbent on them 
to make hiin die like the hero of a tragedy, 
after * many viciffitudcs of fortune , and many 
variations of mifcry. Dinon and Ctefias", the 
longer to fufpend the curiofity of their readers, 
kill him as with a blunted weapon ; but Xeno- 
phon is contented with faying, that he feU in the 
tumultuary confiidl of his attendants with the guards 
of Artaxerxes, who zealoufly defended their refpec- 
tive roafters; and that eight of his moft confi- 
dential friends lay dead upon him, thu$ fealing 
with their blood their inviolable affedion and ' 

fidelity*'. , . 

Such was the cataftrophe of this audacious and 
fatal enterprife ; after which the troops of Arta- 
xerxes advanced, in the ardor of fuccefs, and pro- 
ceeded, without encountering any refiftance, to the 
hoftil? camp; Arijeus leading oflf the forces of 
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** Apud Flutarch. in Artaxcrx. 



*' Xenoph. p. 26^. 
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« IT A p* Icffcr Afia, ilcjcdlcd and difmayeH by ttie lofs of 
XXV. their prince and general. Among the vahiabfe 
plunder in the tents of CyniS, the Barbarians found 
two Grecian women , his favorite miftreffcs , tbe 
ilder of Phocaea, the younger of Miletus. The 
former, whofe wit and accomplifliments heightened 
<he charms of her beauty, received and deferved 
the name of Afpafia , from the celebrated miftr^fe 
of Pericles, whofe talents ffie rivalled, and v/hofe 
character ftie too faithfully rcfembled. The young 
IVlilefian Kkewife fell into the hands bf the enemy j 
but while carelefsly guarded by tht Barbarians, 
intent on more ufeful plunder, efcaped unobferved, 
and arrived naked in the quarter of the Greeks, 
•where a fmall guard h^d been left to defend the 
baggage. 

Meanwhile Clearchus, at the head of the 
Grecian phalanx, purfuing tbe fugitives, had been 
carried above the diftance of three xniles front 
Artaxerxes. But when he heard that the Barbarians 
were in hfs tent; and perceived, tlrat, tired with 
plunder, they advanced to attack his rear, he faced 
about in order to receive them. The time was 
fpent, till fun-fet, in various difpofitrons made by 
the cavalry of Artaxerxes; bqt neither the foldiers, 
nor their commanders , had courage to come 
Svithin the reach of the Grecian fpear. They fled 
in fcattered diforder , wherever the Grecians ad- 
vanced ; who , wearied with marching againft an 
enemy that ftemed incapable to fight, at length 
determined to return to their camp ; wondering 
that neither Cyrus Himfelf appeared, nor any of 
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his rteffcngers *^*. They arrived in the beginning c h a p.- 
of the nighp, but found their tents in diforder, xaev» 
their baggage plundered, their provifions deftroyed 
or fpent. They chiefly regretted the lofe of fotnf 
hundred carriages filled with wine and flour, wliich 
had been provided by the forefight of Cyrus, as d 
tefburce in time of want. Even thefe were rifled 
by the king's troops; and the Greeks, whom the 
fudden appearance Of the enemy had no£ allowed 
to dine ^ Were obliged to pafs the night witliout 
fupper; their bodies exhaufted by the fatigue of a 
laborious day, and their minds perplexed by the 
uncertain fate of their alh'es ^^ 

' At the approach of light, they prepared to, move Behaviour 
their camp, when the meffengets of Ariaeus arrived; q^^^^^ 
acquainting them with the death of Cyrus. The when in- 
iiew commander, they faid, had affembled the ^°'!^*?/^ 
troops of Lefler Afia in their former encampment, death, 
about twelve miles from the field of battle ; where 
he intended to continue that day, that the Greeks 
might have time to join him; but if they delayedi .. 

he woulci next day proceed, without them, to- 
wards Ionia, with the utraoft expedition. When 



. ' ^^ In relatinfT thi* battle , I have followed the advice of PIntarch in 
Artazerxe$, who fays, ** that Xenophon has defcribed it with fuch 
perfpicuity , elegance » and force» as fets the action>efore the eyes of 
fait reader , and makes him affift with emotion at every incident , not 
as paft, but as prefent. A man of fenfe , thjerefore , will defpair to 
rival Xenophon; and, inftead of relating the action in detail « will 
felect fuch circumftances only as are moft worthy of notice. " 

*^ Xcnoph. p. 270, et feqq. 
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c H A^ r, the Greeks recovered from the conftjjrnation into 
xxv^ which they were thrown by thefe unexpec^ecl and 
melancholy tidings,, Clearchus replied, ^' Would 
to God Cyrus were alive! but fince he h dead, 
let Ariaeus know, that we have conquered the king; 
that his troops have every where fled before ws; 
and that now no enemy appears to refift our arms. 
You may, therefore, affure Ariaeus that if he will 
come hither, we will place him on the Perfian 
throne , which is the juft reward of our vidory. " 
With this propofal the meffengers departed , and 
Clearchus led his troops to the field of battle , to 
colled provifions, which were prepared by ufmg 
for fuel the wooden bucklers, fhields, and arrows, 
of the Barbarians", 
Their an- Next morning heralds arrived from Artaxerxes, 
the"heraid$ ^^^ entertained a very different opinion from that 
o^rta- expreCfed by Clearchus^ concerning the iffue of thq 
h d^' battle. Among thefe refpeded minifters was Phi* 
manded linus, a fugitive Greek, a man efteemed by Tifl^^ 
their ar. phernes , . both as a fkilful captain and as an able 
negociator When the chiefs were afTembled, Pbi- 
Jinus, fpeaking for his colleagues, declared it to be 
the will of the great king, who had defeated and 
killed Cyrus, " That the Greeks, who had now- 
become the flaves of the conqueror^ ihould furren- 
der their arms. '* The demand was heard with uni- 
yerfal indignation. One defired him to tell the 
king " to come and take them; ** another, "that 
it was better to die, than to deliver up thqir arms. *' 

** Xenoph. p. ays. 
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Xenophon fpake to the following purpofe : *f We chap. 
have nothing, as you fee, O Philinus ! but our xxv. 
arms , and our valor. While we keep pofleffion 
of the one, we can avail ourfelves of the othej: 
but,, if we deliver up our arms, we alfo furrender 
our perfons. Do not therefore expe<ft that we 
fhall throw away the only advantages which we ftill 
enjoy ; on the contrary , be affurcd , that , relying 
on, our arms and our valor, we will difpute with 
you thofe advantages which you poffefs. '* Cle- 
archus enforced the fentiments of Xenophon » 
which were confirmed by the army; and Philinus f 
after a fruitlefs attempt to difcover the immediate 
dcfigns of the Greeks, returned with his colleagues * 

to the Perfian.camp *\ 

. Meanwhile , Ariaeus replied to the honorable tii^«^«» 
cmbaffy which had been fent him, " That there concerttd 
were many Perfians of greater confideration than ^'^** ^^ 
himfclf , who, would never permit him to be their 
king; he repeated his defire that the Greeks fiiould 
join him ; but , if they declined to come , perfifted 
in his refolution of returning with all hafte to Ionia. " 
-This propofal was approved by the propitious in- 
dications of the vidlims: the army marched in or- 
der of battle to the encampment of Ariaeus; who, 
with the moft diftinguiflied of his captains, entered 
into treaty ^ with the Grecian commanders , bind- 
ing themfclves by mutual oaths to perforqi to 
each oth^r the duties of faithful and aflfedionatc 
^Uies. . Having ratified this engagement by a 

*7 Xcnoph. p. i73. 
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C H A F. folcmn facrifice, they proceeded to deliberate con- 
xxVi derning their intended journey. It was determined^ 
that inftead of traverfing the defolated country by 
which they had arrived at the field of battle, they 
ftould diredl their courfe towards the north , by 
tvhich means they would avoid the defert, acquire 
provifions in greater plenty, and cro(s the great 
rivers, which commonly diminifli near their fourcc, 
with lefs difficulty and danger. They refolved alfo 
to perform their firft marches with all pofTible ex* 
pedition, m order to anticipate the king's ap- 
proach ; fince with a fraall force he would not 
dare to follow, and with a great army he would not 
be able to overtake , them **. 
Theytc This plan of retreat propofed by AriaeuSi had 
tme* ^^ difhonorable appearance of flight ; but for- 
firoiii An tune proved a more glorious conductor. Such w^ 
tntfrxet. ^y^^ ^g^^ ^£ ^j^^ Grecian couratge and firmnefs on 

the counfels of Artaxerxes , that he , who had fo 
lately commanded tiie foldiers to furrender theif 
tLTtn^ , fent heralds to them the day following to 
treat of a truce. This memorable agreennent, tb^ 
confequences of which were fo calamitous, yet fo ho- 
norable to the Greeks , was concluded by the inter- 
vention of TifTaphernes ; who engaged, on the part 
of his matter, to furnifh them with a market, to 
caufe them to be treated as friends in the countries 
through which they marched, and to condudl thena 
without guile into Greece. For tbe Greeks , oa 
^e other hand, Glearchus and the generals fworc^ 

*• Xcnoph. p. 276. 
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fKat they Ibould abftain fronv ravaging the king'* c 11 a. B« 
territories j that they 0iou|d fupply themfelvcs with xxv, 
meat and drink Only, when, by any accident, the. 
market was not provided ; but when it was, thair 
ihey fhould pqrchafc whatever they wanted for a 
teafonable price ". 

When this bufinefs was tranfa^^d, Tiffaphernca Tre«- 
retprncd to the king , promifing to conae hack a$ ^^^^^ 
iSoon as poffiblc. But oa various pretences, he de-. pbemet 
layed twenty day3} during whieh thePerfiaus had *"^^''' 
an opportunity to pradife with Ari^u$, By the 
dread of punifliment, if he perfi(Ud iu rebellion; 
by the promifc of pardon , if he returned to hii 
aUegianee ; and , above all , by the warm folicita^ 
lion of his kinfmen and frieuds, that unftea^ Bar^i 
barian was totally detached from the iptercft of 
hi$ Grecian allies, His conduit gave juft grouud 
to fufpcd thi§ djfpofition, which becarpe fully evi- 
dent after the return of Tiffapherncs. From that 
moment Ariseus no longer encamped with th^ 
-Greeks, but preferred the n^ighbomhood of tha^ 
perfidious fatrap. Yet, for three weeks, no open 
boftility was committed; the armies « feariQg, and 
fearied by each other, purfued the fame Jine of 
march; Tiffapherncs led the way; and, according 
to agreement, furnilhed the Greeks with a market; 
J)ut treacberoufly increafed the difficulty of theu? 
journey, by conducing them by many winding^ 
through the danals and marfhes between the Ti* 
gtis and £uphr^te9. When tbf^y. had croffed. thp 
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c H A Pi former river, they continued to march northward 
XXV. jilong its eaftern bainks, always encamping at thfer 
diftance of two or three miles from the Barbarians* 
Yet this precaution was unable to prevent the 
parties fent out to provide wood or forage from 
quarrelling with each other. From reproachful 
Vords, they foon proceeded to hoftile acftions ; and 
thefe partial encounters were likeljr to produce the 
worft confequehces , by inflaming the latent, but 
general animofity, which it had been fo difficult to 
ftifle or conceal '*. 

At length they arrived* at the fatal fcene, where 
die river Zabatus, flowing weftwai-d from the 
iifioUntaids of Media , pours its tributary waters 
into the broad ftream df the Tigris. The Gre^ 
cian generals, and particularly Clearchus, who had 
long feen and lamented the unfortunate jealoiifies 
prevailing among thofe who had fWorn mutual 
fidelity, propofed a conference between the com- 
manders, in order amicably to'explain andremove 
every ground of hatred ^nd complaint. Tiffa-^ 
i)heriies and Anseus, as well as their colleague 
Orontes, eagerly defired the cohference, though 
their motived were very different from thofe whicK 
aftuated Clearchus. ' A meafure fo agreeable to 
both parties Was, without difficulty ^ carried into 
execution; and the'Cjreeks, ori this octafion alone, 
forfobk that prudence and caUtiott J ^vfeich, both 
before and after, uniformly governed their conda<9r. 
T'ive generals, ind'^eftty eaptainsj repairdi to-.thip 
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tent of Tiffaphernes; only two hundred foldiers 
followed them, under pretence of going to market. 
Clearchus, with his colleagues, Menon, Proxenus, 
Agias, and Socrates, were condudfcd into the fa- 
trap's apartment; the reft, whether captains or foI« 
diefs, were not allowed to entfer: This feparatioh 
occafioned fear and diftruft. The appearance of 
armed Barbarians increafed die terror. A gloomy 
filence prevailed; when, on a given fignal, thofe 
within the tent were apprehended, and thofe witK- 
out cut to pieces. At the fame time the PerfiaA 
cavalry fcoured the plain, deftroying whomever 
they encountered. The Greeks' wei*e aftonifhed at 
this mad excurfion, which they beheld from their 
camp; until Nicatchus , an Arcadian, cariie, 
miferably mangled, atid inforttied them of tbfe 
dreadful tragedy that had been aded ". 

Upon this intelligence they ran to their arms'; 
"C5(pefling an immediate ^ffault. 6ut the cowardl^r 
Barbarians, not daring to engage in open and 
honorable wai', endeavoured to feccompliffl their 
defigns by the fame impious treachery with ^Vhich 
they had begun thefti. Iriftead of advancing in a 
body to attack the Grecian camp,' they font Ari^li^, 
Arte^zus , and lYtithridates, perfons Whdfe great 
credit with Ojrnas might prevent their iritenlibti^ 
frottt being fufpefted by the'feilenriy. They yei^e 
attended b^ three hundred *Pef-fian^^ fcljid in l^xti- 
jJlete^ armor. -When they drew ' near td th6 
Greeks, a bcftildtsilledoitfej^^hati i£ inf''6i 
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9 j^ A r. the generals or 'captains' were prpfent, they (hcuij^ 
XXV. advance, in order to be made acquainted wit;htb^ 
king $ pleafurc. " Cbeirifophu$ the Lacedxraonian^ 
Vfhoj next to Clearchus, bad hitherto maintained 
the greateft influence over the army, happened tp 
be abfent with a party of foragers. But tl^e re- 
piaining generals , Cleaner the Orchomcnian , and 
Sgph.pnetus the Stymphalian ^ proceeded with cau^ 
tion from the camp , accompanied by Xenophoa 
, the Athenian, who { though onJy a volunteer) fol- 
lowed the commanders, that he might Jearn whaj: 
Confer- "was hccome of his friend Projcenus '*. When 
tflat Tub. ^^^y c^^^ within hearing of the Barbarians, Ariaeus 
jeo. faid, " Clearchas, O Greeks! having violated 

his oath , and the articles of peace ^ is pijaiflied 
,with juft deatl) ; l?Pt Proxenus and Menon, . whp 
gave informaftion of hi$ crimes i are rewarded with 
the king's favpj. Of you the king demands 
your arms, which, he fays^ are now his property, b^- 
caufe they b^loj^ged to Cyrus, who,. was his lUvc.-* 
, .CJeanor the Orchomenian, fpeaking in the name 
pf the reft, replied to this demand with the iitmoft 
indignation , repf ^ching the perftdy of Atiaeus , 
who had betrayed the frieods ai^I be^fatftors of hi$ 
mafter Cyrus; and 'vvho co-operated with the 
enemy of that mafter, the dece^nl and impious 
Xiffapherncs. The Perfian endeavoured, to juftify 
himfclf , by repeating his acwfatioo of |Cte4riQbus» 
Upon which Xenophon obferved , ^^ Thqt Clears 
fims, if guilty of,perjury, hadbfeujuftlypuniifeed; 

** Xtnopb. p. 288 » et feqf. 

but 
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but where are Proxenus and Menon, who are your chap* 
benefadlors, and owr commanders ? Let them, at xxv» 
leaft, be fent to us, fince it is evident that their 
friendfliip for both parties will make them advife 
what is beft for both. " This reafonable requeft it 
was impoHible to elude; and the Barbarians, after 
long conferring together , departed without at- 
tempting an anfwer '\ Their mean duplicity \tk 
this interview fufficiently indicated the unhapp/ 
treatment of the Grecian commanders, who were 
kept in clofe captivity ^ and afterwards fent to Ar« 
taxerxes, by whofe order tbey ^Ye^c put to death* 
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CHAR XXVL 
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Conjiernation of th^ Greeks. ^^ Manly Advice tf^ 
Xenophon. — TTbeir Retreat. — Difficultiks attending 
it — Surmounted b^ their Skill and Perfeverance^ 

' .— Their Sufferings among the Carduchian Moun^ 
tains, — They trdverfe Armenia. — Firjl behold 
the Sea from Mount Theches. — Defeat the Col" 

' cbians. "^ Defcription of the fouthern Shore of tb^ 
Euxine. — TratifaSions roitb the Gr^ek Colonies 
there. — The Greeks arrive tut Byzantium. — • 
Enter into the Service of Seuthes, — His Hijiory. 
•i— ConjunH Expeditions of the Greeks and Thra-i 
dans. — The Greeks return to the Service of their 
Country. 

AT; i HE perfidious affaffination of thtii cttA* 
manders convetted the alarm and terror , that 
had hitherto reigned in the Grecian camp, into^ 
Confternation and defpair. This dreadful cata* 
(Irophe completed the afflidions 6f men diftant 
above twelve hundred miles from their native land; 
furrounded by craggy rarountairis , deep and rapid 
rivers ; by famine, war, and the treachery of their 
allies, ftill more formidable than ^he refentment of 
their enemies. The foldiers refleded , that it was 
dangerous to depart , yet mor^ dangerous to re- 
main ; provifions could be acquired only by the 
point of the fword; every country was hoftile^ 
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aithougH tbey cbnquei*ed otie enemy, another c h a #. 
^ould be ftUI ready to receive tbem; they wanted x^vi. 
cavalry to piirfue the Barbarians, or tb elude their 
purfuit; vidory itfclf woul4 be fruitlefs; defeat,, 
certain min. 

Amidft thefe melancholy reflexions they had Miniy tdi 
fpent the greater part of the night; when Xeno- ]^'**°* 
phbn the Athenian, infpired, as he acknowledges, phbUi 
by a favorable dream, and animated, a3 his con-> 
dud proves, by the native vigor of a VirtuoqSi 
ioind, roufed and emboldened by advetfity, under- 
took, amidft the general dejedion.and diimay, the 
care of his own and of the public lafety. Having 
affembled the captains belonging tcf the divifion of 
Jbis beloved Proxenus , he faithfully reprefented t0 
them their lituation, which dangerous as it Was^ 
ought not to fink brave men to defpair. Evea 
In the \borft circumftances, fortitude, and fortitude! 
aldnc, could afford relief. They had been de» 
ceived , but not conquered ^ by the Barbarians ; 
^hofe perfidious violation of faith, friendlhip^ 
and hofpltality, rendered them odidus and con* 
iensiptible to liidn and gods; the gods, who were 
the vimpircs of the conteft, and whofe affiftancei 
could mak^ the caufe of juftice and valor prevail 
over every fupieriority of ftrength and numbers /. 

Th^ m^nly pi^ty of Xenbphon >Vas coramuini- ^^^*^<>' 
catod, by a generous fympathy, to the breads of withchci- 
hi^ bearers ; who , difperfing through the various [l^^'J'"* 
^aitQtfi of - th« a.(Pp» ftlo^moned together the 
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principal officers in tbc army. To them Xeno- 
phon addreffed a (imilar difcourfe , encouraging 
them by every argument that religion, philofophy, 
experience, and particularly their own experience, 
and that of the Grecian hiftqry , could afford , to 
cxped fuccefs from their own bravery , and the 
favor of Heaven , and to difdain the offers of 
accommodation ( if fuch (hould be made ) from 
their impious foes, whofe infidious friendthip had 
always proved more hurtful than their open enmity. 
The hearty approbation of the Spartan Cheirifo- 
phus added weight and authority to the pcrfuafivc 
eloquence of the Athenian; who farther exhorted 
them to fubftitute commanders in the room of 
thofe whom they had loft; to difentangle thcm- 
felves from every fuperfluous encumberance that 
might obftrudl the progr'efs of their march, and to 
advance with all expedition towards the fources of 
the Tigris and Euphrates , in the form of a hollow 
fquare, having the baggage and thofe who attended 
it in the middle, and prefcnting the valor of their 
battalions on every fide to the enemy. Thefc 
refolutions were unanimoufly approved by the 
council , after which they were referred to the af- 
fembled troops, by whom they were readily con- 
firmed , and carried into immediate execution *. 
Timafion , Xanthicles , Cleanor, Philyfias , fuc- 
ceeded to the late commanders; Xenophon fup- 
plied the place of Proxenus; and fo ably was the 
afcendant of Spartan and Athenian virtue maintained 
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by him aad Cheiriropbus , that the napics of 
their unequal colleagues will feldom occur in the 
following narrative of their retreat. 

The greater part of the day had been employed 
in thefe neceffary meafures; and in the afternoon, 
the troops having pafled the Zabatus, purfued their 
inarch. in the difpofitiop recommended by Xeno- 
phon. But they had not proceeded far, before 
their r^ar was barafled by the Perfian archers and 
cavalry , which afforded them a very inaufpicious 
prefage of the hardftiips to which they muft be 
continually expofed in eighteen days journey along 
the level frontiers of Media. It was difficult to 
repel thefe light Qcirmifhers , and impoffible to at- 
tack them without being expofed to confiderablc 
lofs; becaufe a detachment of heavy- armed mea, 
or even of targeteers, could not overtake them in 
a fhort fpace , nor could they continue the purfuit 
without being cut off" from the reft of the army. 
Xenophon, with more valor than prudence, trie^ 
the unfortunate experiment; but was obliged to 
retreat fighting , and brought back his mea 
wounded, difheartened , and difgraced '. 

But this unfortunate event neither difheartened 
nor difgraced the commander. He ingenuoufly 
acknowledged his error, which, pernicious as it 
was, had taught the Greeks their wants. They 
wanted cavalry and light-armed troops ; the former 
of which might be obtained by equipping for war 
the baggage-horfes which had been taken from 
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c H n p. the enemy ; ^nH the latter turght be fupplied by 
apfvj. the Rhodians (well {killed in the fling), of whom 
there were great nunibers in the army. This ad- 
vice was approved ; a company of fifty horfemen 
was foon raifed, the men vying with each othei* tq 
obtain the honor of this diftinguiftied fervicei 
and two hundred Rhodians were drawn from the 
ranks, v^ho furnifhed themfelves with flings and 
leaden balls , which they threw twice as far as the 
ftones employed by th6 Barbarians. The horfe- 
men wore bufi* coats an4 corflets; they x^ere cotm- 
inanded by Lycius the Athenian *. 
Their Cue. The Utility of thefe preparations was ^ifcoVered 
tonfl! ^^ ^^^" ^^ ^^^ enemy tenewed their aflaults , with 
gu«nceof a thoufand horfe, and four thoufand {lingers and 
thefe mea. archers. The newly-raifed troops advaticed with 
boldnefs and celerity, being aflured that' th^it 
unequal attack would be fuftained by the targetctrs 
gnd heavy -armed men. But the Perfians, not 
waiting to receive thena, fled in fcattered difofder; 
the Greeks purfued, took many prifoners, made 
great 'flau^hter, and mangled the bodies bf the 
ilain , in order to terrify, by fuch a dreadfil^ 
ipe<flacle of revenge , their cowardly and perfidious 
enemies \ 
WeF4it After this advantage, the army continued tp^ 
^'",J^^^* march along the banks of the Tigris, and the 
vhicb weftern boundaries of Media, meeting with many 
toft\u** rich and populous villages , fr6m which they were 
gie. ' fup|>lied with provifioiis ; and admiring , as they 

t Xenoph. p. 307. ' Ibid. p» Bo^. 
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paffed along , the imoienfe wallst , the lofiy attdl c H A ft 
durable pyramids, the fpacious but deferted* dtiw, XXV-S. 
-which tdlified the ancient greatnefs of that ilouHib- 
ing kingdom, before the Medes reluftantly fob- 
nxitted to the oppreflive goverrtmcnt Of PdffiaL 
The Barbarians ft ill endeavoured to atinoy them , 
but with very little fticcefe , tinlefs wb^ thejr 
paffed a bridge, or any narrow defile. Ofl fuck 
occafibns, the fquarc form, in which they had 
hitherto inaf ched y was found doubly inconveni- 
ent '• In order to traverfe fuch a paflag^, the 
foldicrs were obliged to clofe the wings ^ and to 
crowd into a narrow fpace , which difordered the 
ranks, and made theria obftruft each other. Whcti 
they had crdffed the bridge or defile , they wei^ - 
again obliged to run -Urith all hafte, in order to 
extend thfe wings, and refunie their ranks, which 
occafioncd a void in the centre, and much diflieart- 
cned the men , thus expofed to the fudden attaek 
of the piirfuers. 

To obviate both mfconveni^nces , thd Greeks 5"'- 
-feparated from the army^ fix companies, eadh con- by their 
filling of an hundred men. Thefe were fub- «"«"««? 
divided into fmaller bodies , of fifty and twenty- 
five, each divifioa of the company, as well as the 
whole, commanded by proper officers. When it 
became neceffary to clofe the wings, ill ordef to 
pais a defile, thefe troops ftaid behind, thus dif- 
turdening the army df a fuperfluous mafs, and 
thereby enabling thena to proceed without canfufioti 

^ }(enopIi« p. 3io»^ 
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Jb K A F. ii^ thfir Jfankd. Mitfit tbp p?(&g€ was effeijled, the 

jcxyi. .army; might again extend the win^, and affurae the 

4amQ Ipofe arrangensie^t aS; before, without expoC- 

-ing the centre to danger ;* be^auf!? the vacuity left: 

there v^zs iipna^diateiy fup|)l.i(?d \>y tjic detache4 

conqipai;iiq$i; tb^ ':pp^^ing, if fmall, beipg filled up 

hy the Xv^ diyifipns of an hundred men each; if 

larger; by 4'e;t\yaivcj divific^$ of fifty,, and if 

very large, by the twe«ty-four divifions of twenty- 

fiv^'; as;the,(arwe fiijmber o| mens in prpportioa 

to the number <rf ^rplyjran^ into which they were 

divided, would Qiccupy a wider extent of ground ^ 

Tb« With this ufeful- precautiQp the Greeks pei:- 

approacii .formed. a fuccefsful march to the mountains of the 

the conn. Carduchiatis, where the * enemy's cavaky could np 

CardL*^* longer awoy tb<|m, B^t here they found new 

chiant. diiliQulties, far more formidable than thofe with 

which they had hitherto been obliged to contend- 

Th^.TigJ?s, on. thpiEjpff'j y^as fq deep and rapid, 

that the paffage appeared abfohitely impradicabl^. 

Before them rofe the high and crag^. mountains, 

^hich overlhadowed the riyer , inhabited by a 

7 3^e>opb, p. 310, 

• I Ijiave explwned this matter minuteTy, bccaulV the vi'ords of 
XcBOphon are miftaken by great in Hi tar y ivi4tersw M4|t>r Maoviiroo , a 
skilfol engineer and eitcellent fohoUr, propjofes;^ trsfKBofition of tbe 
, words of Xenophon , that tbe greater gaps iqay J»e filled up by the 
greater divifiops. He jufljy obferves, that no tranflator or commentator 
has taken notice of the diffiroflty that -naturally prefen^s Itfelf on 
reading the pafllkge • wbicb hoiirever, I hippr ir fufiliiently perfpieuo^s 
in the text* See rEfTai fur rinfluen^e de Ir Poudre i . Canon , ^tc* ,a 
work which, I believe, no military man can read without receiving 
from it ioftruction and entertainment. 
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.wajrllke wee of men , whofe. barbarous indcpend- 
^encc had always defied the hoftihties * of Perfia, as 
^that of their fucceffors , the modern Curdes, does 
the arms of the Turk , to whom they are but 
.nominally fubje^S ". While the Greeks doubted 
what courfe tg purfue , a certain Rhodian underr 
. took tp deliver them from their perplexity , pro- 
vided they gave him a talent, to reward his labor. 
/* I fhall want, befides, " continued he,. " two 
tboufand leather bags , which may be obtained by 
.flaying the fheep, goats, oxen, and aflcs, which 
^the country . affords in i\ich numbers as wc fee 
around us. The flcins may Jbe blown, tied at the 
ends, and faftened together by the girts belonging 
tp the fumpter-horfes, then covered with fcfcines, 
and laftly with earth. I ihall ufe large ftones in* 
ftead of anchors; every bag will bear two men, 
»whom the fafcines ^nd earth will prevent from flip- 
l^ing, and whom, with very httle labor on their 
part, the rapidity of the current will waft acrofs 
the. rjver . 

This inj^pniQus contrivance was commended, 
but not carried into exepution; the Grecians having 
learned from fome prifoners recently taken » that 
the road through, the. country of the Carduchians 
wpuld foon condu(ft them to the fpacious and 
plentiful province of Armenia. Thither they 
fcfirlefsly penetrated, regardlefs of the report, that 
under a former reign, a Perfian army of a hundred 
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p H A p. and twenty thoufand men had been cut dtf by thbfe 
XxvT* fierce barbarians, whofe manners were more rude 
and inbofpitable than the mountains . which th^y 
inhabited. At the approach of the Greeks , thb 
Carduchians retired to their faftnefles , leaving the 
villages in the plain at' the mercy of the invadetS. 
The troops were reftrained from injury ; but their 
inofFenfive behaviour , and kind invitj^tions to 
peace, were regarded ,with contempt by the com- 
mon enemies of the Greeks?, of the Perfian«, and 
of human kind. They feized every opportunity 
to obftrud the march of the army; and though 
unprepared for a clofe engagement, ufed with ex- 
traordinary effedl their bows, three cubits long, 
•which they bent; by preffing the lower part with 
their left foot^ The arrows were near as long as 
the bows; and their irrefiftible points pierced the 
firmeft fhields and corflets. The Greeks employed 
their fkill in tallies, and their valor, to elude, en; 
to repel, the affault of thefe dartgerous foes, froiu 
%yhpm they fuffered more in (even days than they 
had done in as many weeks from the brav^ft troops 
of Artaxerxes '*. At length they arrived at the 
fiver Centrites, two hundred feet broad, which 
forms the (buthern boundary of Armenia, having 
juft reafon to rejoice that they had efcaped tl^ 
weapons of the Carduchians, whofe pofterity, the 
Parthians'', with the fame arms and addrefs, be-i 
came formidable t6 Rome, when Roitae wa^ fof- 
^:pidable to the world **• 

** Xenoph. p. ai8— a2«, " StraUjii, 1. xy'up* Si\^ 

\* Flut. in Crafib et Marc. Aiito^. 
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• The month of January' was employed in travcrf- 

ing the fruitful plains of Armenia '% which art 

beautifuiry diverfified by hills of eafy afcent. Te- 

^ribas^us, the Pcrfian governor of the province, 

entered into an agreement with the generals, that 

if they abftained from hoftilities , he would not 

obftrud their march , but furnifh them plentifully 

with provifions. But this league Was perfidioiifly 

violated. The Greeks had r^courfe to arms'; 

purfued Teribazus; affaulted and plundered his 

camp '*. Next day they were expofed to a more 

^dkngerous conteft , in which neither (kill nor val(5r 

Could avail. The fnow fell in fuch quantities 

'during the night, as completely covered the meh 

•with their arms. Their bodied Were benumbed 

jEkid parched with the piercing coldnefe of the north- 

Witid. Many flaves and fumpter*horfes periflied', 

with about thirty foldiers. The reft could fcarCeiy 

be perfuaded by Xenophon to put themfelves in 

Motion, which was known to be the only remedy 

'i(yt their diftrefs ; and as the feverity of the weathet 

ftili continued during the remainder of their march 

-through Armenia, feveral foldiers loft their fight 

by the g lare <5f the Ihow , and theii^ toes and fingers 

by the intenfenefe of the cold *^ The eyes were 

beft defended by wearing fomething black before 
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** There the Greeks found ^^rroc rot smrfiistx ^ oV« t^iv otyotSdc^ 
Ufitui 9 ff'irdfy cttifis "^ocTMiug tvuiiett* u^uOitht^ f offftfiu ^u^roictitot^l 
** all kiiidt of neceiipiries » and even luxuries , viUims i ««|o • ok^ 
^agrant wines, dried grapes, and all forts ofpulfe. '* 

'* Xcnophrp. 3518. »7 Ibid. f. $29, et fc^^. 
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. them; the feet were prefcrved by cohftant mbtion 
in the day , and by ftripping bare in the night. 

From Armenia they proceeded to the country 
of the Taochians, who, alarmed by the approach 
of an unknown en^my, had abandoned the vallies, 
and taken refuge on the mountains , with their 
wives, children, and cattle. Hither alfo they had 
conveyed all their provifions ; fo that the Greeks 
w6re obliged to attack thefe faftneffe^ , otherwife 
the army muft have been ftarved. The Barbarians 
boldly defended them , by letting fly innilmcrable 
voUies of ftones down the precipices. But this 
artillery was at length exhaufted; the Greeks be- 
came mafters of the heights ; and a dreadful feeoe 
followed The women iirft threw their children 
.down the rocks, and then therafelves. The men 
imitated this frantic example of defpair ; fo that 
the affailants made few prifoners ; but took a con- 
flderable quantity of flbeep, oxen, and affes **. 

From thence the army proceeded with uncom- 
mon celerity through the bleak and rocky country 
of the Chalybeans ;' marching , in feven days, 
about an hundred and fifty miles. The Chaly- 
beans were the fierceft nation in aJl thofe partSr 

^ They wore, for their defence , linen corflets , greaves, 
and helmets ; they carried a fbprt falchion at 
their girdles ; and attacked with pikes fifteen cubits 
long. Inftcad of difcovering any fymptomsr of 
flight or fear, they fang, danced, and rejoiced, at 
the approach of an enemy. They boldly defended 



»• Xenoph. p. 338. ^ 
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their villages ; not declining even a clofc engs^ge- chap, 
irent with the Greeks ; who could fupply them- xxvi.r 
felves with nothing from this inhofpitable and war- 
like country, but, in their dangerous march 
through it, fubfifted entirely on the cattle lately 
taken from the Taochians **. 

^ The river Harpafus, four hundred feet broad, ^ Thf 
fcparated the territories of the Chalybeans and ^'"*'^* 

o I • • r> \ A \ arrif e at 

Scythmians. From the latter the Greeks met moonc 
with little refiftance, in a march of thirteen days, Thcchej, 
which brought them to the lofty mount Theches, ^1,1^, 
a place held in particular devotion by the inhabit- they be. 
ants of the neighbouring territory. The van- ^^ 
guard had no fooner afcended this facred moun-* 
tain, than the army were alarmed by loud fhouts^ 
which continued to rpdouble with increafing vio^ 
lence. It was imagined that f6me new form of 
danger had appeared, or that fome new enemy. 
was ready to affail them. The rear advanced with 
all poffible expedition to the affiftance of their 
companions; but having arrived within hearing, 
were feized with the moft pleafing aftoniQiment, 
when their ears were faluted from every quarter 
with the repetition, " The fea! the fca!" the 
fight of which , a fight fo long wiQied in vain , at 
firft filled them with tranfports of tumultuous joy, 
jand afterwards recalled more dillindUy the remem- 
brance of their parents, their friends, their court 
try , and every objedt of their moft tender con- 
cern *\The foldiers, with tears in their eyes, embraced 

>» Xenofta. f . 33t. ** Ibid. p. %%%. ,, 
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C tt A p. each other, and embraced their commanders; 
xx,vi. and then, as by a hidden confent of fyropatby(foii 
it was never known by whofe orders), heaped up 
a mount of ftones, which they covered with bar- 
baric arnis , as a trophy of their memorable journey 
through f6 many fierce and hoftile nations. 
they pafs The diftant profped of theEuxiile made them 
thTcopn. forget that they had not yet atuiried the end of 
try Qf the their labors. A fpace, indeed, of lefs thain fixty 
jvucro- miles intervened ; but it was covered by the tracks 
lefs forefts of the Macronians , and by the abrupt 
and intricate windings of the Gokhj^in qaountains^ 
A fortunate circumftance enabled them without dif- 
ficulty to furmount the firft of thofe obftacl^ 
Among the Grecian targeteefs was a man who 
underftood the language of the Barbarians. He 
had been carried to Athens in his youths Where he 
had ferved as a flave. At the fight of the IVU* 
cronians, he recognifed his long-forgpttcn country^ 
men ; and having addreffed thend in terms oi 
friendfhip and refped, engaged tfaem to exchange 
prefents, and to enter into alliance with the Greeks".! 
whom they plentifully fupplied with provifipns, api 
having cut down the trees that interrupted theif 
paffage, conduced them in three days to the vrefteti^ 
frontier of Colchos. 
Enter This couritry , fo famous in the fables of anti' 

quify ** 5 was inhabited by aa gacjenti eolQfly ^ 
Egyptians, who long preferved pure frotp any fe 
reign admixture, not only their original laO^agf^ 

*^ Xenoph. p. 340. ^ -» Sit Vol. I. p. 19, •tfeff^ 
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fcut the fingular matincrs; and the more Angular c it A Pt 
rites ^nd ceremonies, of their mother-country **. jtxvt 
Though diftinguiflied ih other refpeds from the 
neighbouring nations , -whom they detefted , and to 
'whom they feemed deteftable, they agreed with 
them in theirjealoufy of the Greeks, whofe flouriffl- 
ing colonics along the fouthern fliores of the Euxine 
threatened the fafety of their dominions. They af. 
fembled therefore from all quarters, occupied the 
heights, and prepared to difpute the paffage with 
bbftinacy. Their numbers, their difciplihe, their 
mrms , but , ftill mdre , their ficuation , rendered 
them formidable. If the Greeks advanced in a 
phalanx^ or full line, their ranks would be broken 
hy the inequalities of the ground , the centre would 
be difordered, and the fuperior numbers of the ene* 
toy would outreach either wing *^ Thefe inconve* 
tiiences might partly be remedied by making fueh 
parts of the line , as had an eafy afcent , Mrait for 
the flow alnd difficult progrefs of their companions 
through more abrupt and inaccelTible mountains ; 
and^ by extending the phalanx in length , and leav- 
ing very few men in file, their front might be 
readered equal to that of the Colchians. But the 
^rft of thefe operations would have too long eji- 
pofed the array to the darts and atrrows gf the 
Barbarians , and the fecond would have fo much 
enfeebled the line, as mtift hayc rendered it liable 
to be prenetrated. Amidft this choice of difficulties^ 
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CHAP. Xenophon Jjropofed , and the propofal was 
acxvL . readily approved by his colleagues, that the heavy- 
armed men Ihould be divided into companies of 
an hundred each , and that each divifion fhould be 
thrown into a feparate column. The wide in- 
tervals between the columns might thus enable the 
fmaller army to extend on the right and left be-^ 
yond the enemy's line; each company or divifion 
itiighwafcend the mountain wherever they found it 
moft convenient; the braveft men might be led 
firft to the charge; the depth of the columns ** 
could not poffibly be penetrated ; nor ' could the' 
enemy fall into the intervals between them, with- 
out being cut off by the divifions on cither fide, 
which might be arranged in fuch a manner as td' 
relieve, encourage, and fupport each othef. 
Defeat the This judicious difpofition was attended with thc^ 
Coicbians. expcdcd fuccefs. The heavy-atmed men formed* 
eighty companies; the targeteers and archers, di- 
vided into three bodies , each of about fix hundred' 
men, flanked the army on the right and left. Their' 
third divifion , confifting chiefly of Arcadians , oc-' 
Cupied a diftinguiflied place in the^ centre. ThuS' 
difpofed fbr battle , the wings of the Grecian army,' 
and particularly the targeteers and archefs, who 
were tooft capable of expedition , advanced with 

^' The Xo^o; og$t9i is defined by Arrian to be a body of mea, 
with the files longer than the ranks i that is « with more men in 
depth than in rroht The ^uXocy^ , witfiout any epithet , means the 
contrary. But the Ootkuy^ o^ix is an army, as the (ame author tells us* 
erotv ifri xsfu? ^Qpi1/9iroci » that is i having: more men in depth tbaa 
in front , and employing , for fone extraordinary reafon , whftC is 
naturaliv the line of march as an order of battle. 

celerity 
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cderi ty to the attack. The enemy , who faw them 
'approach ^^ and who perceived that on cither hand 
they outreached their line , filed to the right and 
left in order to receive them. By this movement 
they left a void in their centre, towards which the 
Arcadian targeteers, fupported by the neareft co- 
lumns^ advanced with rapidity, andfoon gained the 
funimit. They could thus fight on equal terms with 
the Barbarians, who, thinking they had loft all when 
they loft the advantage of the ground , no longer of- 
fered re6ftance,but fled on every fide with difordercd 
trepidation , leaving the Greeks mafters of the field 
of battle , as well as of the numerous villages in that 
neighbourhood **, and within two days march of 
the Euxine fea, without any other enemy to op- 
pofe their long-difputed paffage thithen 

The fouthern fliore of the Euxine, which adlu- 
»lly prcfents one uniform fcene of eflfeminate indo- 
lence and fullen tyranny , anciently contained many 
barbarous but \i^arlike tribes ^ totally independent 
oir each other, and fcarcely acknowledging any de- 
pepdance on the king of Perfia. That part which 
* extends towards the eaft and the borders of Mount 
Caucafus , and which afterwards formed the king- 
dom of the great Mithridates, was inhabited by 
the Colchians, Drillians, Myfonsecians , and Ty- 
barenians; the middle divifion Was poffeffcd by the 
Paphlagonians, who gloried in the irrefiftiblc 
prowcfs of their numerous cavalry ; and the weftern 
parts , extending two hundred miles from Hcraclca 
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c tt A p. to the Thracian Bofphorus , were occupied by the 
nxvu inhofpitaWe Bithynians ; a- colony of Thrace, who. 
excelled and delighted in war , which , like their an- 
t:eftors itt Europe, they carried on with a favage 
fury". 
The Amidft the formidable hoftility of thofe nurne* 

wion'y of ^^"* nations arofe , at wide intervals , fcveral Grc* 
Sinopi. cian cities, which enlivened the barbaric gloom, 
iand difplayed the peculiar glory of their arts and 
arms. Sinope, the mother and the queen of thofe 
tities, was advantageoufly fituated on a narrow 
ifthmus which joined its territory , confifting in a 
fmall but fertile peninfula ", to the province of 
Paphlagonia. The foundation of Sinope re- 
mounted to the higbcfl antiquity , and was afcribed 
to Antolycus , one of the Argonauts ". The city 
was afterwar-ds increafed by a powerful acoejGSon of 
lyiilefians. It poffeffed convenient harbours on either 
fide of the ifthmus. The peninfula was furround« 
td by fliarp rocks , which rendered it inacceffibie to, 
an enemy; and the fea abounded with the tunny- 
fifh , which flow in flioals from the Palus Maeotis , 
where they are fuppofed to be bred '*, to the Euxinc 
and Propontis. 

'7 Ste Otonyfiu^ Pcrifgetes, and Arrian's Periplos. 

^* Tournefort, v. iii. p. 4^. fays it is about fix miles ia circtin&> 
ference. 

^' See the account of the Argonautic expedition ,* vol. f. p. t9. 
€t feqq. Strabo, I. xi'« p.'S46. wlio gives ui this information , fayt 
farther , that Lucullus , when he toolc the tofra , carded away thv 
fiatue of Antolycus. 

!• Tourneforty Voyage au Levant* 
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Sndi tmi^tifiked jBidvtxitzgc^ t^ the Stno* 

fDiatis popukvtxs aiid pdwerftti. They diffb&d tbeir 
4:olome5 Ao the «^ and weft. It is (not impro- 
baUe ^hat dbe^ foHttnied Hbraclcla^^ ,/^n the fucmtier 
of f^hyiHa; juid k is oertain that they iMadlt' Coty^ 
ora In the teiri^oiy of theT3^aremans^ Cerafursin 
that of fheMyfenaedam^ aiid Ttrapezusia that of 
•die Drilliads. ' 

Ttapczas ^ or Ttebizond, tvas. tte: firft ifnendly 
city at wiii^ the GreiciaM asrlved , after fpertding 
jQdore thd^ a tifsrdvemdnth ia almofi; continuad 
traveiljki^ anid . war. Tkt QUinerous inrhabkants df 
.this fiouni&ing lea-port^ which lias now decayed 
into the J3iuc2ii>egleded faaolMnir of Platana '\ re- 
1[:eived them 'witk open amis ^ generoufly fupplied 
their wam^^ and treated «hem with all that endeai?- 
I»g f^ feQ>Qdfcil ho(pttaiity of kinfmen , who com* 
miferated thehr fuficrings and admired their virtue* 
The <jredan&» on their part, difplaycd a Very jufl; 
and beconh^b^ fenfe pf the e^ils which t|;iey had 
l^eaped , .aed 6f thtix adual iecurity. In the fer- 
-vor of rdigiotts gcatitiide th^ paitj the folemn 
:VoW5 sind ^aiGcifices^ which cbey had proittifed ta 
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'* Strabo,4« «i|. p* «42r «aVs BUratlu a oitony of the Milefiant* 
liy whom wc may underftaifd the Sinopians, who were themfelvet 
a fiolohy of that people. Xenophon, however, caHed Heraefea a colonjt 
Of jAegairaaiis. ' Xeiio^h, AtiahaC p^ %%^. 

'* Taiitnif(vrt-» 4- Kvii. Wis place, howeirer> is ftill larf^e bn^ 
4e|^op.uiated I 'CiHitaimng more woods and gardens than hoafes, and 
thofe only of one dory ; yet the .town retains the form of an oblong 
f^oare^ the iiii»dera 'walls hting-^uHt da the ruins of the ancient 
the shape of which occafioned the name of TraptKus^ from ihe Greek 
inrord iignifying a tkbie. Tom tnefon, ibid. 

Bb 2 
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H A p. Jupiter the preferver, and the other gods and heroes, 
XXVI. whofe bountiful protedioa bad hitherto conduced 
them through To many known, and fo many coiv 
cealed dangers,. They afterwards celebrated , with 
much pomp and fefiivity , the gymnaftic games and 
«xercifcs; an entertainment equally agreeable to 
.themfelves, to the citizens of Trebizond, and to 
the divinities whom they both adored. When thefe 
eflfential duties, for fuch the Greeks deemed them , 
had been performed with univerfat falisfaifUoh , the 
foldiers, who were unwilling to be burdenfome to 
their Trebizontian friends , found fufficient em^ 
ployment in providing for their bwn fubfiftence ; 
and that of their numerous attendants. For feve- 
ral days they ravaged the neighbouring vill^lges of 
the Colchians and DriBians ; and while they cruelly 
haraffed the enemies , they carefully refpeidled the 
allies of Trebizond. Their repeated devaftations 
at length defolated the country immediately around 
them^ fo that the foraging parties could no longer 
-fet out and return on the fancie] daj^; nor could 
they penetrate deep into the territory , without be- 
ing'endangercd by tbe nodumal affaults of the Bar- 
barians. , Thefe circumftances rendered it necef- 
fafy for them to think of leaving Trebizond ; on 
which account an aflembly was qotivened to fix 
the day of their departtire, and to regulate the 
mode and plan of their future journey'', 
cheitifo. In this important deliberation the foldiers very 
w the*^^** generally embraced the opinion of Antileda of 



^' Xenoph. 343 1 •< ^H'h 
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Tburia , "who told them th^t , for his part^ he yras 
iilready tired with packing up his baggage, march- 
ing, running, mounting guard, and fighting, and 
now wifhcd , . after all his labors, to perform the 
remainder of the journey like Ulyffes, and, ftrctched 
out at his eafe , to be ca.rrred afleep '* into Greece. 
That this pleafing propofal might be put in execu- 
tion , Cheirifophus failed to the Hellefpont, hop- 
ing to obtain fhips from Anaxibius, who co^ir 
manded the Spartan fleet in that fea. But in caf(? 
fuch a requeft could not be conveniently granted, 
the foldiers determined to demand a few Ihips of 
vrar from the inhabitants of Trebizond , with which 
they intended to put to fea, and to capture what^ 
ever merchantmen they could meet with in the 
EuxiQjc; in order to^mploy them as tranfpprts". 
Several weeks elapfed without bringing any news 
of Cheirifophus, or promifing an,y hopeof affiftance 
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^* Thus was Ulyfljes t^anlportcd by the Phaeaciaiis, who plaeed 
him fleeping on the shore of Ithaca. : 

*0i h €viovT tv vfii Sofi S'n't ^ovrov ocyevu^ 
Kotrho'ocv] uv i^ocxjr, etc Odyff. xiii. I33. 
The bcantifnl iiiaf es which, the poet » in the fame book » gives of 
the plei^aces of rel|» after immoderate labor, i^layed aUout the £ine^ 
ef Antileoh : 

Ai^l again, " The ship cut the wave^ with a rapidity » whicli the 
flight of the fwifteft hawk could not accompany , carrying a mao. 
*0g ^p*v Atev fAoiKx ^oKXx ara5* ochysx ov xurot Svuov 
AvJpcov T£ ^«XsM»?> ctXtyuvx rs %vfA.(iiToc 'prstpcuv, 

'< Xenoph. p. 345* 

Bb3 
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from the Sp^rfarti ttdmrit. M^x^hife tb« 
Greets pimttf^, M AtjJ' ffeferttf «^ fc«t«r nattm^ 
krfcflporf th«^ Ett*hie fel Detjcipp^i ^ t*e Lact^^ 
mdimrt , irJth a *gree erf pcrffe^ wdttlly of hk 
commifljoff , befrty^ Bro c<wApdok*f*s , iiv* faited 
off with rfie g^fcjF* yrhfc^ he c6ftiw^artded^*. Bufc 
Pofydrate^, tfttf Ath^fhiift, fcehav^^d yriii^M ardof 
and fidtffity tl*fcb erc^ iV^b^r* Rwiwtini^ dif|ilajr 
in thdr ti^anfad!f«w^ wkh eith Artrtr^ atnt his fiia 
cefsfrf .rfrffgertc^ fo^6ii tfolfe^d fiicfi a- rtuftaber of 
veflcfe as fefved W tf*fifpoftt!6 G^i*2lftrt tft^ a;gcd , the 
iflfirm, the ^«fk)mert amf b*Jggag^ ; -Wh'A^ ^ ftrengtR 
of the army, cowfiftiifg df ntoi b*J*^ forty year$ 
of age , reached^ the feme jifeee irt' thi^e days 
march *'. 

The colony 6f Cerafcw , Oi* Cefa^mtt , was d©. 
hghtfully fituatcd nea/ theft'a, ^tm&ei^ hills of cafy 
afcent, covered in every age ^* with- whole woods 
of cherry-trees , from which , in all probability, the 
place derived its name'*. From thence the volup^ 
tudus LucuUus, in the fix hundred and eightieth 
year of Rome , firft brought into Italy this delicu 
ous fruit, which ancient naturalifts fcwrcely believed 
capable of thriving in art Italian fty ; ^ut whicH 
adually adorns the bieakeft and moft northern 



** Xenoph. p. 34^ '^ Xenoph, p. 349. 

»» Tonrnefort. 

'* Ks^ota-o? i cerafot, eerife, cherry, tor a fimllar reafon Tadmor 
Sn the derert was called Palmyra, a psUms, the palm-tree^ Touraefoit 
mentions it as the opinioo of St. Jerom , that the place Sftv.e namt 
ito the fniit. The diffiercnce is not material. 
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regions <y( our own ifland. At Cerafiis the Greeki 
remained /trciTday^^^ifpoftng of their booty , liipt 
plying their wants , and reviewing the army , which * 
ftill amounted to eight thoufand fix hundred men ^ 
the reft having periflied by fatigue, war , cold, and 
iicknefe**. 

After this neceffary delay , the lefs adive portioii 
again embarked , while the vigorous youth pur- 
fucd their journey through the romantic toontry 
of the Mofynaecians ; a barbarous , yet powerful 
tribe , who received their fingular denomination 
from the wooden houfes, or rather towers, which 
they inhabited*' ; and which ^ either by chance or 
<!cfign , were fcattered in fach a manner among the 
hills and vallies, that 2|t thediftance of eightmitef, 
the villages could hear and alaitn^ each other**. 
The army next proceeded tlntough tiie dark and 
narrow diftrid of the Chalybians , whofubfifted by 
the workiiig of iron; arid whofe toiifome labors^* 
rugged mountains, and more rugged, manners** , 
TOuft have formed a ftriking contraft with the fmil- 
ing plains^ the paftoral life**, the innocent ^nd 
hofpitaWe character of their Tybarenian neigh- 
bourJ^ ; who treated the Greeks with every mark 6i 
friendship and refpcd, And conducted tliem, with 
attentive civility , to. the city of Cotyora. 

It might be expedled, that the arhiy, having 
reached the country of their friends and kiofioien, 

♦•* Xenopb. p. 349. *" ** MfiTw ei otuson 

** Xenoph. p. 35 1. *' lilem , p. 3^4. 

♦♦ Dionyfius Pcrkge^es qualifier them* by the epithet crohv^^m? t 
abounding iif sheep. 

Bb4 
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Ihbuld have been difpofed peaceably to enjoy the 
fmits of theif paft labors and dangers. If tbey 
werie unwillidg to expofe themfelves to frefh hoftili* 
ties from the warlike inhabitants of Paphlagonia 
and Bithynia, they might have waited the arrival 
of ihips from Sinop^ and Heraclea, or from the 
Spartan admiral in the Hellefpont , who would 
either retain them in his own fervice, or tranfport 
them to the Chcrfondbs, to Byzantium, and to other 
cities and territories, which, being lately conquered 
by Sparta, required the vigilant protedion of brave 
and numerous garrifons. But it is more eafy for 
men to repel the aflaults of external violence , than 
to elude the effeds of their own ungovernable 
paflions. The Greeks were involved in real dan- 
ger , in proportion as they attained apparent fe* 
curity. During the long courfe of their labori- 
ous journey , the terror of unknown Barbarians 
hanging over them> preferved their difcipline and 
their union. But the air of a Grecian colony at 
once diffolved both. They, who in the remote 
regions of the Eafthad aded with one foul , and re- 
garded each other as brethren, again felt the un- 
happy influence of their provincial diftinAioiis. 
The army was divided by feparate intcrefts , as well 
as by partial attachments. Thofe who had ao- 
quire<i wealth , defited to return home, to enjoy it. 
Thofe who were deftitute of fortune , longed to 
plunder friends and foes, Greeks and Barbarians. 
The commanders defpifed and deceived the troops; 
the troops clamored againft, and infulted the 
porpmanders. Both were really in t^ic wrong; 
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and both fufpeded and accufed each other of ima« 
gitiary crimes , of which none -were guilty. 

Xenophon, who, with wonderful addrefs, ha$ 
juftified himfelf from every reproach ^* that can 
refled either on his underftanding or his heart, 
does not deny an imputation to which he was ex- 
pofed by difcovering (fomewhat, perhaps, unfea- 
fonably ) the juft and extenfive views of a philofo- 
fopher. When he furveyed the fouthern fhores of 
the Euxine , * covered in ancient times , as well as 
they are at prefcnt, with tall and majeilic foreft- 
trees , admirably adapted to fhip-building ; when he 
confidered the convenience of the harbours , and the 
produdions of the neighbouring territory , confin- 
ing in flax, iron , and every commodity moft necef- 
fary in raifing a naval power, he wa^ ambitious of 
eftablifliing a new fettlement , which the numbers, 
the valor, and the adivity of his followers, piuft 
foon render fuperior to the other Grecian colonies 
on the Euxine, or perhaps in any part of Afia. 
But this noble defign , which might have proved 
fo ufeful and honorable to the army, was blalled 
by the mean jealoufy of his enemies. Xenophon 
was reproached with forming projeds equally ro- 
mantic and dangerous ; and accufed of an inten^ 
tion to keep the foldiers from home , that they 
might continue dependent on himfelf, a^d that he 
might increafe his own fame and fortune $t the riik 
cf the public fafety^'. 
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** Xenoph. p. 3^7. *^ Wem , p, 359 , et feq^. 
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THc mutinous and diftraAed fpiritof the troops 
rendered aM their future meafurcs weak and waver* 
ing. The terror which tb^yjnfpired, and their 
wants , which it was neceffary to fupply , made 
|hem very unwelcome guefls at Gotyora , Sinope, 
and Hcradea, at which places they contintrcd fcve* 
rai months, under pretence of waiting for tranfc 
ports , but meanwhile plundering the ndgbouring 
country, laying the qities under concribution , and 
threatening them with burdens that eocceeded their 
faculties. The inhabitants of'HetacJea, while they 
affeded to confider thofe unreafonabte demands, 
removed their effedls from the villages, fhut the 
gates of their city , and placed armed* men on the 
walls. Chcirifophus had by this time returned 
with veffel^ from Anaxibius , the Spartan admiral^ 
but not fufficiemly numerous to tranfport fo great 
an army. The foldieis thus dilaippoioted of their 
hopes, and difcontented with their commanders, 
and with each other, raftly liindertook , infeparate 
bodies, the dangero us joutney through Bitbyi^ia, a 
country ^ extending two hundred miles lirom He- 
raclea to Byzantium, and totally inhabited, or 
rather wafted, by theThynians, a Thracian tribe, 
the moft cru^l and inhofpitable of the human race. 
In this expedition they loft aboVe a thoufand' men ; 
and the deftrudion rauft have been much greater, 
had not the generous adivity of Xenophon fe*- 
fonably led his own divifion to the affiftnnce of 
thofe who had deferted his ftandard. Cheirifophus 
was foon afterwards killed by a medicine which he 
had taken in a fever. The fole command 
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SWoIve^ otlU^piii^n; ilMl^df)^ki€W«M, but 
hy the Tahiti tai^y fotMifiiofi 0§ ^ trodp^ t0 his 
fuperior mw^. H^ aft hi^A Uvt^^ chem* Co d^ 
feat the irrcgirf^r fcify 6f ^lei TbyniaB^ ; and, 
. %k^r tstkin^ rh^y Hiyfti , m4 timih vrfefol bcKSty, 
eoRdb(9ed' thent in fafety ft<br Cliryf#p#iiis ^' ^ vrhkb 
S9 new knewfi' hy the name of Stnta^i, ^^?nd; coiak- 
fiderecJ as the Afrade fciborb of Ci^riftandnopte. 
' The ffeighbdMriidod of a Gjrecia^^ eolociy fcemed 
infediou^ fo tife teisper ol tbiK troops. At Byzai;^ 
tium thek muti^ou# fpifks w^^ Hgs^ia thrown into 
fevmenlatioa^ Cle»ftder , tbe governor of that 
ck/', vrhd hadt ^mae to meet' tliem^, narrowly 
cfbaped deith dnrktg ^e fwy of a milkaiy fedkion^ 
Their behaviour rendefed^ them tbe objt&s of ter- 
ror to all? tbe^ kihabitaiiH of thofa pafts. The 
£aced%mo0ia{i» dreaded the afiiAance of fiich d^> 
^crous aUies ; and the fats^ip Phamabazus, atarmed 
^r the £ifety of hi$ province, pradifed with Ana* 
-xibins, who comniandi9(|[ in t?he Heikfpont, to ai- 
f tire thetn , by fair protnifes , into £i»rope. Gained 
by the bribes of the Perfian , not only Anaxibius, 
but his fiiccefSor Ariftarchus , made propo&ls of 
advantage lo the army , whi<:h be had not any in- 
tention to fulfil. The troops^ enraged at this diF- 
appointment, and (biU'more at the treachery of the 
fipartan commanders, would have attacked and 
{Plundered Byzantium , had they not been reftrained 
by the ^vifdom and authority of Xenophon, who, 
ftrugglidg like a 0cilful pilot agfunft the violence 
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^' XcRopb. p. S77 , et feq^. 
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c H A p. of a temped; , prevei^ted the eicecution of a ineafui^ 
XXVI. which muft have expofcd them to immecliate dan- 
ger ^ and covered them with etei'nal infamy ^'. 
Xeno. With tears and prayers , be conjured them " not 

fotjes ' ^^ tarnilh , by the deftrudion of a Grecian city ^ 
them from the glpry of a campaign figpalized by fo many 
?J'^2*[' illuftrious viAorics over the Barbarians. What 
place. hopes of faf ety could they entert?iin , if, after unfucii 
cefsfully attempting to dethrone the king of Perfia, 
they (hould provoke the refentmemt of Sparta? 
Deftitute as. they were of friends, of money, of 
fubfiftence; and reduced |by their^mifcondud to a 
' handful of men,- could they exped to infultwith 
impunity the two greateft powers in the world X 
The experience of late years ought to corred their 
folly. They had leen that even Athens, in the zenith 
of her greatnefs , pofleffed of four hundred gaHies, 
an annual ^revenue of a thoufand talents , and ten 
times that fum in her treafury ; Athens, who com.- 
manded all the iflands, and occupied many cities 
both in Afia and Europe, among which was By- 
zantium itfelf, the prefent objed of their frantic 
ambition, had yielded to the arms of Sparta , whofe 
authority was adually acknowledged in every part 
of Greece. What madnefs , then , for men in 
their friendlcfs condition , a mixed aOemblage of 
different nations , to attack the dominions of a 
people whofe valor was irrcfiftible , and from 
whofe vengeance it was impoffible for them to fly, 
without flying from their country, and taking refuge 

^» Xenoph. p. 3W» et fe^q. ^ 
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among Ihofe boftilc Barbarians, froniMrhom, for c tt A p, 
near two years paft ^ they had met with nothing xxVi. 
but cruelty , injuftice , perfecution ^ and treachery-?" 
The judicious Yeprefenutions of Xenophon faved 
Byzantium ; but it is probabJe that neither the 
weight: of argument ,: nor the power oJF eloquence, 
would have long rcftrained the difcontented and 
needy troops from attempting other enterprifes of 
a {in)irar nature , if an opportunity had not fortu^* 
^ately prefcnted itfelf of employing their danger* 
ous acflivity in the ferviee of Seuthes , a bold and 
fuccefcful adventurer of Lower Thrace. Maefades^ hithiftort. 
the father of Seuthes , reigned over the Melan^ 
deptans, theThynians, and theThranipfans, who 
inhabited the. Euroj)ean fboi'es of the Propontis 
and Euxine fea. The licentious turbulence of 
Ills fubjeds compelled him to fly from his do- 
minions. He took refuge with Meldocus, king 
of. the Odryfians, the itoft powerful tribe in Up- 
per Thrace , with whofe family his own had long 
be^n c6nne£led by the facred ties of hofpitality^ 
IVIedocus kindly received, and generoufly enter-" 
tained^ the father; and, after his deceafe, continued 
the fame protedion and bounty to his f0n, Seuthes. 
Put the independent fpirit of the young prince dif- 
49ined.,.as he expreffes it^ to live like a dog atan^ 
other man's table. He ddfired horfes and foldiers 
fi'om Medocus^ that be might acquire fubfiftence 
for himfelf. His requeft was granted ; his ipcur-^ 
fions were fuccefsful; the terror of his name filled 
all the maritime parts of Thrace ; ^nd there was 
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c H & P^ reafon tbfyelieve that if he could join tlie Gneciati 
x^vu forces %o hn own , he might eofity pegam pofief^ 

Tkhi of 4ii$ iieveditaty ^doniinicm^ **. 

Their ' FoT tbis purpofe lie feat to XeiH»p4ioii| Mcdo* 

winS^ fedes,«Tfcracian, wJm>, iKKlffftAttding tbe-Qyeek 

WMoe. hagoj^ , uluBJly iervcd imn - as^ oAilbafradlor. The 

terms -off tbc treaty Orcrc Toon agreed ^n. Seuthes 

promiled each Ibyier a CyziGene (about eighteen 

(hillings fterlkg) , ijhe eaptaios two Cyxicenes^ and 

the generais four,*'of monthly paiy* Tl^e imoneys 

It was ^feVved, would be dear gsrin^: as they might 

fiib&ft by pkmdenng the cootitry j; yet fuch of the 

booty as ^^^s not cif a periftiabfle naocfre ; Setith^s 

referved Sor bicn£elf, that by felKng it in the cnariv 

^roe^OTvns, -he might provide iox' die pay of his 

new auxiliaries ^^. • 

lii« . Having Comnnwiicated dieir defigos to tht 

^'mmand- '^"^Xi «he <3rccian coromafid^rs followed Medof- 

ers en. fftdes to the cavnp of Seuthes ^ w^idk was d^ant 

iTthr"^ about fik Hiiks from die coaft of Pcripthm, a <Atf 

camp of of coliQde«able note in the iveigtibourhood of By- 

Seuthes. rautinm* They arrived after fuJi-fot, but found 

the Barbarians awake and watchfiftl/ Seothes him^ 

ielf was pofted m a ftroug tmver ; hoffes ready 

bridled dopd at the gatie ; large fir^s Mailed at a 

diftana; , whiie^ ^e carop ftfelf^ yrias ooiu:ealed in 

daricnefs; precautions ^ however ikiguhir , yet ne* 

ceffary againft jiie Thynians, who were deemed > 

of ail men, the nioft dangerous enemies in the 

' I 
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ibigtt. /The .Grcck$ vrerc permitted to enter. 
Scuthes received them with ruftic holpitality; be^ 
fore entering' on bufinefsj, challenged tbero *Qt 
/drink in large horns full of wine ; then cpnfiri»ed 
the promifes of his ambaffadors ; and ftill fartbec 
allured Xenophon by the hopes of receiving , be- 
fides the (lipulated pay , lands and cattle , and an 
advantageous eft-ablilbnoent on the fea*fi)ore. 

Next day the Grecian army joined the canip of 
their new matter. The commanders were again 
^ntisrtained with a copious feaft, in which Seuthes 
difpfayed all his magnificence. After ftipper, the 
buffoons and dancers were introduced, the cup went 
briQcly round , and the whole affpmbly were dif-* 
folved in merriment. But Seutfaes knew bow far 
to indulge , and when to reftrain, tlic joys of fet 
tivity. Without allowing his revels to didurb the 
ftiljbefe of the night, he rofe with a martial Ibout, 
ii»itating a roan who avoided a javelin ; and 
then' addrefling the Grecian captains without 
^y flgn of int6xicatibn, defu-ed them to have tbeit 
mr^n ready to march in a few hours, that the ene- 
my, who were as yet unacquainted with the power* 
ful reinforcement which he had received, might be 
taken unprepared , and conquered by furprife *'. . 
\ The camp was i|i motion at midnight ; it was 
the middle of winter, and the ground was in many 
parts covered with a deep fnow. But the Thra- 
cians, clothed in flcins of foxes, were well prepared 
for fuch nodurnal expeditions. The Greeks 
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c H A p. fuffered much ^* by the cold ; but the rapidity of 

xxvu their march , animated by the certain profped of 

fuccefs, made them forget their lufferings, Wbcre- 

cver they arrived , the villages were attacked and 

plundered , the houfes were burned , many captives 

and cattle were taken , and the ravages of that 

bloody night fufficiently . reprefent th'e uniform 

Bytheaf. fcene of Cruelty , by which, in the courfe of a few 

ofthi* weeks, Seuthes compelled into fubmifCon the in- 

Greekt. habitants of that fertile and populous flip of land 

seuflits ^^^ ijgg between the Euxine and Propontis. But ^ 

hisheredi. the poffeffion of this territory, which formed the 

^fl-^*? txyoik valuable portion of his hereditary dominions, 

could not fatisfy his ambition. He turned his 

arms northwards, and over -ran the country about 

Salmydeflus, a maritime city fituate at the mouth 

of a river of the fame name, which flows from the 

{buthern branch of mount Haemus into a fpa« 

tious bay of the Euxine. There the allied army 

repeated the fame deftrudive havoc which they 

had already made in the fouth; and avenged, by 

their cruel incurfions , the caufp of violated hofpi- 

tality ; for the Barbarians of thofe parts were fo 

much accuftomed to plunder tlie veffels which were 

often fhipwrecked on their flioaly coaft ^ that they 

had diftinguiflled it by pillars , in the nature of 

tTTi iuwvoit f tmxywn 9 liiba oivot ev Totg ocyyuoic. xm tuv 'Eax^v&v 
sroXXftfv noti juvf; uirsKutfovr^ Koti utu. There was much fnow , and 
the cold To intenre, that the water froze as they were carrying it to 
{bpper , and the wine in the vclTelt. Many of the Greeks alfo loft 
thfit curs and nefts. Xcnof Ji, p. 408.^ w 

land-marks 
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land-marks, to prevent inteftinc quarrels, by afcer- 
taining the property of the fpoil '\ 

In the fpace of two months after his junftion 
"^ith the Greeks, Seuthes extended his poffeffions 
feveral days march from the fca ; his numerous ^ 
butunflkilful eneinies^ fighting fmgly , were fuccief. 
fively fubdued ; each vanquifhed tribe increafed 
the ftrength of his army ; the Odryfians , allured by 
the hopes of plunder, flocked to his ftlridard, and 
the growing profperity of his fortune, no longer 
requiring the fupport , difpofed him to negled the 
fervices, of his Grecian atixiliattes '*. The un- 
grateful levity of the Barbarian was encouraged by 
the perfidious counfels of his favorite Heraclides 
of Matonea , one of thofe fugitive Greeks, who 
having merited punifhment at home for their 
wickednefs, obtained diftindion abroad by their 
talents; men fullied with every vice, prepared alike 
to die or to deceive , and who having provoked 
the refentment of their own countrymen by their 
intrigues and their audacity, often acquired the 
efteem of foreigners by their valor and eloquence, 
their fkill in war, and dexterity in negociation. 
Heraclides ftrongly exhorted his mafter to defraud 
the Greeks of their pay , and to deliver himfelf 
from their troublefome importunities, by difmif- 
fmg them from his fervice. But the fears, rather 
than the delicacy of Seuthes, prevented him from 
complying with this advice ; he loft his honor 
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Vol. hi. 
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CHAP, witfrout faving his money ; and the Grecian gene-T 
XXVI. rals bad an early opportunity to reproach his per- 
fidy and ingratitude , being foon called to engage 
in a more honorable war'', kindled by the rH 
the ferfici fentfflent of Artaxerxes againft the prefumption of 
country. ^^^ Spartans, who had fo ftrenuoufly fupported the 
unfortunate rebellion of Gyrus. 
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